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THE PALACE OF LOGS 


CHAPTER 


A BACK room, one floor up, is rarely a cheerful 
chamber in any crowded city, but in Dublin it 
is prone to be unusually dismal. The back room 
in which this narrative takes its beginning was 
situated close to a tall, bleak wall on the opposite 
side of the alley, and the light filtering in through 
its two windows was so scant that on a dull after- 
noon any one at all particular about his own deco- 
ration called to his assistance a lighted candle 
which stood in the neck of a black bottle. A 
person putting his head out of one of the windows, 
and looking upward, might see a strip of sky, 
sometimes blue, but more often clouded. Even 
had the room faced the street, instead of the 
alley, the improvement would not have been so 
great as might be imagined, for the street was 
narrow, and as unfashionable a thoroughfare 
as could be selected in all Dublin. 
vi 
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A cobbler’s shop occupied the ground floor of 
the house. Through this shop a narrow, dirty 
stair led openly to the back room, and the con- 
versation which there took place regarding the 
future of the British Empire was punctuated by 
the sharp, clicking blows of the shoemaker’s 
hammer downstairs. 

Of the dingy, upper room the elder of the two 
young men now occupying it was temporary 
owner. He sat in this unworthy apartment, 
which represented all the home he possessed, 
a picture of discontent and discouragement. 
Young as he was, his expression of dissatisfaction 
threatened to become chronic. He was garbed 
fantastically, and an onlooker would have sur- 
mised at once that he had prepared himself 
somewhat prematurely for attendance at a fancy 
dress entertainment. It might have been 
difficult, however, to name correctly the histori- 
cal character he represented, not through any 
inaccuracy of costume, but because the youth’s 
enormous nose threw out of drawing the living 
portrait he exhibited, giving a caricature, rather 
than a likeness, of the handsome features which 
distinguished Charles the First. This too 
prominent trait had been commented on by his 
friend Tom, on entering the room a few moments 
before. 

“Great heavens, Arthur!’’ he had cried. 
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‘You will need to wear a label inscribed ‘ I am 
the first Charles.’ No one would ever recognise 
your physiognomy as even an imitation of the 
unfortunate King’s face. When at last your head 
is chopped off there will be no need to leave it 
where it lies for lack of a handle with which to 
carry it away!’ 

His friend Arthur Wellesley made no reply to 
this unkind allusion to his prominent nose, but 
watched gloomily the completion of Talbot's 
preparations for the masquerade. Thomas 
Talbot personated the frivolous Charles the 
Second, ‘‘who never did awise one,’’and his plump, 
rubicund features reflected the face of that jovial 
monarch much better than the gaunt Arthur 
could have represented anybody except Don 
Quixote. 

Thomas Talbot, standing before a piece of 
looking-glass on the mantelshelf, was placing 
with some care the final touches to an artificial 
moustache, while the seated youth regarded him 
with visible impatience, a temper further irritated 
by Talbot’s nonchalance. At last he voiced his 
displeasure. 

‘““Why did you invite that blatant ass, Met- 
calfe, to this performance of folly ?”’ 

Talbot turned from his looking-glass with a 
swiftness that one would not have expected a 
youth of his bulk to exhibit. It was a motion 
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more suited to his lank and lithe friend, who 
instinctively shrank from the resentful expression 
so suddenly turned upon him. On ordinary 
occasions Talbot’s face was almost bovine in its 
good-natured simplicity, but now this was trans- 
formed, and his eyes blazed with wrath. 

‘‘ The house is mine,” he cried, “‘ and I may in- 
vite to it whomsoever I please! The occasion is 
mine, and also the privilege of selecting my own 
guests. The criticism of a guest is limited. He 
has the right to say ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’ in answer to 
an invitation, but there his prerogative ends. 
Who are you, sir, to accept my invitation, and 
then dare to make comment upon a fellow 
guest, whom I have thought right to select as 
one of the company? ”’ 

“Who am I? I am nobody,’’ replied the 
elder, sombrely. 

This abject confession, if intended to be the 
soft answer which turns away wrath, failed in 
its purpose. Talbot became once more ablaze 
with anger. 

“Tf, as you say, you are nobody, why not show 
some consideration for those in similar circum- 
stances? Metcalfe is a man without wealth and 
without position. As a theological student he 
is little likely to be overburdened by social 
favours. With a complacency I now regret I 
fell in with your absurd proposal that we should 
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walk the nine miles to Malahide Castle, and I am 
now here in this room to keep the appointment 
we made. As I admitted to you, I asked Met- 
calfe to join-us. He is a robust youth, who will 
enjoy the walk much better than will a stout 
person like myself. I’ve no particular predilec- 
tion for Metcalfe, and no yearning for his company. 
He is too pronouncedly upright in character to 
“suit a man about town like myself.” 

Talbot said this quite seriously, and had either 
he or Wellesley possessed any sense of humour 
they would have smiled, which neither of them 
did. Later, Talbot developed a sense of humour, 
but before he reached his twenties he was in- 
tensely serious, and regarded himself as a sad 
dog. 

‘“ Nevertheless,’ he continued, ‘‘ Metcalfe is 
a gentleman and a good swordsman. Now look 
you, in what a position I am placed when Metcalfe 
arrives here. I must tell him to go to Malahide 
Castle in his own manner, and cannot give him 
the actual reason for this change of front on my 
part.” 

‘“ There is no need for any change of front.: 
Consider my words unsaid. I hold nothing against 
young Metcalfe, of course, and when I spoke 
merely voiced my own irritation at missing the 
monopoly of your company. I beg you to forget 
the unfortunate remark I made about him.” 
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Tom Talbot’s anger disappeared as rapidly 
as it had risen. There being no second chair in 
the room, he seated himself on the cot bed. 

““T see what you mean,’ he said quietly. 
‘You are in trouble of some sort. Money ?”’ 

“Oh, money, naturally, but that is a chronic 
ailment, and not under consideration at the 
present moment.”’ 

As the elder man observed the expression of 
relief that came into Talbot’s face at this assur- 
ance, he began to wonder if he were quite accurate 
in stating that the discussion bore no relation 
to gold. He regarded Talbot as a youth possess- 
ing practically unlimited funds, and with all the 
sensitiveness of a poor man, flushed uncomfort- 
ably as he realised that any appeal for a loan 
might be unwelcome. He pulled himself together 
and straightened up. | 

‘No,’ he said, ‘‘money has nothing to do 
with this coming diatribe on my part, which 
I expected to extend over nine miles of Irish 
landscape, and to which I hoped you would be 
the sole listener.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry, Arthur,” cried Talbot, in 
a tone that admitted no doubt of its sincerity. 
‘‘ The invitation to Metcalfe was one of those 
heedless actions I commit now and then without 
thinking of other people’s convenience, although, 
truth to tell, I did hope to do Metcalfe a good 
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turn, and I had no idea when you mentioned | 
the walk that you had anything else than the 
tramp in view. Metcalfe is as poor as the church 
mouse he hopes to become, yet there is some 
stickling pride in the fellow, and if I had suggested 
a carriage for the three of us he would have 
insisted on paying his share, which I am sure he 
is not in a position to do. Therefore, said I to 
myself: ‘ Here’s three young fellows, stalwart, 
care-free and all that; we'll adopt Arthur’s 
suggestion and tramp it to Malahide Castle.’ 
Indeed, I supposed your own perambulating 
proposition was merely the evading of carriage 
hire. So now let’s have no more misunderstand- 
ing. What is the subject of the proposed dis- 
cussion ? ”’ 

‘“‘ The subject,’ said Wellesley, with solemnity, 
‘is nothing less than the salvation of the British 
Empire. ’’ 

‘Great heavens!’ exclaimed Talbot. ‘‘ The 
salvage of the British Empire accomplished in 
a cobbler’s most meagre back room! Upon 
an occasion the cackling of geese saved Rome: 
are you so optimistic as to believe that the 
chatter of two irresponsible youths can affect 
the British Empire one way or another ? ”’ 

‘It is men like ourselves, now poor and un- 
known, who may, if we start right, prove the 
saviours of the Empire,” 
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“Oh, youth!’’ exclaimed Talbot, laughing, 
“Thy most entrancing quality is modesty! 
But before we go further, self-appointed physician 
to the realm, diagnose for me the malady under 
which our land, all unconscious of its fate, is now | 
suffering. We must know the disease ere we 
cogitate upon a remedy.’ 

‘““T leave the naming of the malady to you, 
merely recounting one of its symptoms, if you 
will forgive its personal application.”’ 

“ll forgive anything, if you but get to the 
end of the mystery.”’ 

‘Very well, then. .At the mature age of 
eleven years Thomas Talbot was appointed 
Colonel of one of His Majesty’s foot regiments. 
This appointment was made, not because the 
said Thomas showed any military aptitude what- 
ever, but simply for the reason that he was the 
son of his father, who possessed influences which 
Nevexet teas: 

Young Talbot laughed, but there was little 
mirth in his laughter. It was evident that he 
liked this personal allusion no better than was the 
case with the reference to Metcalfe’s invitation. 

‘““May I carry your biographical reminiscences 
a stage further ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Five years later, 
when the culprit Talbot had become surfeited 
with military glory, the influence of his relatives 
was again exerted, and he was appointed aide- 
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de-camp to the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—the Marquis himself be- 
ing, as one might say, a member of the Talbot 
family. Such political advancement was quite 
as unmerited as was the military commission.” 

“Yes; I was just about to cite this further 
instance of nepotism.”’ 

‘Ah, I am glad to hear that, because it en- 
courages me to think’ you intended to mention 
in addition a third instance which all the tortures 
that Dublin Castle is popularly supposed to be 
provided with would not drag from me.”’ 

“You are right quite, Tom.. It was to the 
third example I was gradually working up. 
Young Talbot, having thus had a taste of influence 
on his own behalf, attempted the exercise thereof 
with no less a person than the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, and asa result he placed upon the payroll of 
the Castle a quite worthless young man who had 
been an admitted failure in everything he tried, 
namely, myself, and through that influence I also 
am an aide-de-camp to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant.”’ 

“Well, now, Arthur, don’t you think that 
having profited by this system which you deplore, 
you should leave its denunciation to some one 
else ? Besides, if I remember rightly, your own 
family is not without political power, conse- 
quently in addition to your position in the Castle 
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you are yourself a Lieutenant in the military 
service.’ 

‘“ Why, Tom, you amaze me by your stupidity ! 
I am universally credited with stupidity, but 
there are times when you excel me. I am not 
denouncing the situation; I merely desire to 
take advantage of it. It is the true cause of 
England’s greatness.”’ 

‘““Ah, now you go beyond me! I admit it is 
the cause of greatness for many men at present 
in high positions, but that England is advanced 
thereby I am not so sure.”’ 

‘‘Tf you happened to be a thinker, Tom, this 
apparent paradox would be plain to you. You, 
however, area manofaction. I, onthecontrary, 
am a manof thought, and sol will endeavour to 
make clear to you many things that now seem 
obscure.”’ 

‘““Cannot a man of action be a man of thought 
as well ?’’ 

‘““It sometimes happens, yet rarely. There is 
one thing certain in this world, which is that 
any given family will surely underestimate its 
most brilliant member. Now, this should not 
occasion astonishment, because the family, and 
not the Almighty, makes selection of the fool. 
The family distrusts whichever of its members 
seems different from themselves. The eldest 
son invariably accommodates himself to the 
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conventionality of his position. He represents 
the family in every sense of the word. Indeed, 
pressure is brought to bear, and in almost every 
instance he is forced to conform.” 

By this time Talbot had finished his facial 
adornment. He placed on the shabby toilet 
table the bit of broken looking-glass that had 
served as a hand mirror. Still seated on the 
edge of the cot bed, he imprisoned his left knee 
in clasped hands, and swung his foot backwards 
and forwards, looking quizzically at the very 
serious Wellesley. 

‘“‘ Stupid as Iam,”’ he interrupted, ‘‘ condescend 
to inform me whether or not I am right in my 
diagnosis of the case so far as we have gone. 
My friend, Arthur Wellesley, is regarded by his 
family as rather an innocuous, deplorably dull 
person, who is so evidently unlikely to get on in 
this practical world that they consider him a 
failure beforehand, and their chief anxiety at the 
present moment is to shift him into some per- 
manent situation where he will at least earn a 
living for himself.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t go so far as to say all that,” 
replied young Wellesley, with a trace of resent- 
ment in his tone. ‘‘ It is true my mother has 
always considered me a fool, and I do not deny 
that there are grounds for her assumption.”’ 

‘“That’s putting it mildly enough,” said the 
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practical Talbot, ‘‘ but I happen to know just 
what your family thinks of you.”’ 

“And you agree with them, doubtless ? ”’ 

‘““To a certain extent, and under certain 
conditions. Although a stranger to us both 
might not have fancied it a few minutes ago, I 
have a very high regard for my friend, Arthur 
Wellesley. He supposes himself to be a man of 
thought, and I’m not prepared to deny the asser- 
tion, but a man of thought should be a man of 
tact. That is to say, his meditations should so 
influence his conversation that he would be 
prevented from perpetrating those impulsive 
errors of speech into which many of us less con- 
siderate men blunder. Yet I do not find that 
such is the case. Your attack on my innocent 
friend Metcalfe——’’ 

“Oh, Metcalfe!’’ cried Wellesley, with a fine 
gesture of scorn and impatience. ‘‘ Metcalfe is 
a nonentity. Let’s have done with him. Of 
course I am sorry I spoke out my mind, but the 
mistake need not be held against me for the rest 
of my life. Yet I will add to my misdemeanour 
by saying that Metcalfe is a selfish, conceited, 
holier-than-thou person whom I detest, and to-day 
I find him seriously in my way, therefore resented 
his intrusion. He makes me doubt whether my 
own classification of myself is accurate.”’ 

“How can the poor fellow do that when he 
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has never uttered an ae about you, so far 
as I know ?”’ 

‘“‘ His opinion of me is neither here nor there. 
I care nothing about it one way or the other. 
What does matter is my opinion of myself.’ 

“Good heavens! And yet you speak of Met- 
calfe as conceited ! ”’ 

“So he is, in a shallow sort of way.’ 

“While you are conceited to the depths ? ”’ 

‘Perhaps. The mistakes which other people 
make about my character may have little in- 
fluence upon my career, but J cannot afford to 
make any blunders in this direction. I must 
learn to estimate myself accurately if I am to 
succeed in this world.”’ 

“Doesn’t that spirit strike you as tending to- 
wards selfishness ? ”’ 

‘““No. I have but two friends in the world, 
yourself, and—well, I suppose I may call Metcalfe 
my friend. Now, he is a theological student 
who has just succeeded in passing all his necessary 
examinations, and is ready to accept my position, 
so far as qualifications are concerned. Therefore 
I see him progressing, while I am at a standstill. 
True, he is progressing along a line which does 
not commend itself to my ambition, but I am 
making no progress at all, either in the direction 
I should choose, or in that indicated by another. 
Turning to you I find Metcalfe’s condition ac- 
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centuated. You are being pushed along the 
route which a man of military ambition delights 
to travel. Iam at a standstill, I repeat.” 

‘““My dear, ungrateful friend, you are in 
almost precisely the same condition that I 
am.”’ 

‘““ Quite so, and I am not ungrateful, as you 
suppose, otherwise I should not discuss my 
prospects with such intimacy. The further I 
advance by your side, the further I am being 
separated from the path I would choose for my- 
self. As I said before, you are a man of action ; 
I a man of thought, placed in the midst of a 
social turmoil that forbids thought. Your am- 
bitions are essentially warlike: I am a lover of 
peace, with a detestation of anything pertaining 
toconflict. You, if Il may say it, area hot-headed 
Irishman, in spite of your Norman descent. 
I appear somehow to have developed the slow, 
cold, calculating spirit characteristic of the 
Englishman. I should like to take with me 
wherever I go an influence of calmness: a sup- 
pression of rashness in words spoken or written, 
and an increase of caution in action. You are 
more prone to be the stormy petrel of politics, 
or the leader, perhaps, of forlorn hopes.” 

“In other words, a murderous cut-throat, a 
legalised butcher, whose wounds upon humanity 
my benign friend, Arthur Wellesley, following 
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in my destructive wake like a benevolent phy- 
sician, will heal and assuage.”’ 

““Ah, my dear Tom, there goes your Irish 
imagination again! ‘Truth to tell, we are each 
as God made us, and in that way perhaps more 
helpless than either of us would care to acknow- 
ledge.”’ 

‘“ Nonsense !’’ cried Talbot, springing from his 
seat and pacing the floor. ‘‘ You now approach 
the very point I was going to press upon you. 
If your family looks upon you as incompetent, 
it islargely your own fault. When I admit being 
in agreement with them, I do so only on condition 
that you continue to fulfil their estimate of you. 
But all this theorising is futile. Let us get down 
to realities. Tell me in the first place what 
exactly is the line of country you have marked 
out for yourself; then, if I continue to be so dense 
as not to know how I may help, state plainly 
what you expect from me.”’ 

‘““T don’t know that I expect anything, Tom.” 

“Then what’s all this conversation about ? 
Do you wish to resign from the service of the 
Lieutenant Governor ?”’ 

“Not until I see before me certainty of other 
employment.”’ 

“Ah, there comes in your English caution. 
You won't jump from your perch until your 
landing-place is in view.” 
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ee texactl yy 

‘‘ And this landing-place must be the beginning 
of the path you mean totread ? ”’ 

‘““ Again you are right.”’ 

“What is that path ?’’ 

‘The road that all these years I have nee 
preparing myself to walk. I have studied the 
past and recent history of the European peoples, 
and endeavoured to discover the dependable 
characteristics of the various nations with whom 
England has to deal. I fancy there is grave 
trouble ahead, and Britain, being comparatively 
an insignificant nation, without excessive physical 
force at hand, will need her best brains when it 
comes to the discussion and settlement of ques- 
tions, any one of which may lead to a disastrous 
war. I wish, therefore, to enter the diplomatic 
service, and I ask your aid, and whatever outside 
help may be yours to command, to get me placed 
on a rung in the diplomatic ladder, as high from 
the foot as is possible for a beginner to attain.”’ 

‘“No sooner said than done!”’ cried the im- 
pulsive Irishman. ‘‘I will bring to bear on your 
behalf all the influence of the Talbot family. 
Why, Buckingham shall lend his aid! He likes 
your quiet and sombre ways much better than 
he does my boisterous outbursts. A moment 
ago, Arthur, I complained that you lacked tact. 
I was wrong. You possess tact in excelsis. My 
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own ambitions are all military, as you well know. 
A tactless man, aware of this, might have expected 
me to launch him into the life of a soldier, thus 
arousing jealousy and all the evil passions that 
competition brings forward. You wisha career of 
smooth talk, subtlety, craft, falsehood even——’”’ 

‘““T say, Tom, you’re putting it rather strong.”’ 

“Not a bit of it, my boy. All these things 
you're going to use to the honour and glory of 
the British Empire, and more power to the elbow 
of your tongue, say I. You've estimated ac- 
curately your own capabilities. You’d never 
make a soldier.”’ 

‘“* Because I’ve no love for that profession. I 
hope to see the soldier eliminated from the world. 
Eliminated he will be, when diplomacy reaches 
its perfection.”’ 

“Oh, rubbish! The fighting man will remain 
so long as human nature is what it is, and all the 
smooth talking in the world will never change 
human nature.”’ 

“You are mistaken, Lieutenant Talbot. 
Honest argument, sanctified by the grace of God, 
will transform human nature to the divine.”’ 

Both young men turned their faces to the 
door. At the head of the stair stood John 
Calvin, a Calvin twenty years of age. 

‘The preacher intervenes to advertise his 
trade,’’ commented Wellesley. 
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‘“ What do you mean, Metcalfe,’’ cried Talbot 
hotly, ‘‘ by arriving so late, and what the deuce 
kind of costume is that for a nine-mile tramp 
across the fields ? ’’ 

‘“A Geneva gown,’ was the reply, as the 
speaker entered the room. “‘ It is quite unsuited 
for such a tramp, as yourightly hint ; therefore 
logic might carry you a step further, and save 
me the duty of announcing that I do not intend 
to walk. Lady Trevor has kindly offered me a 
seat in her carriage.’’ 

‘‘Ts her handsome daughter one of the party ?”’ 
asked Wellesley, in the quietest of diplomatic 
tones. 3 

The young scholar flushed slightly at the in- 
nuendo. 

‘Lieutenant Talbot may perhaps answer your 
question with more authority, since he issued the 
invitation and received the acceptance.”’ 

The hot temper of Tom Talbot was indicated 
by the evident effort required to repress the 
indignation he felt at the suavity of this student 
who so calmly announced his desertion of them. 
In his secret soul he despised Metcalfe as much as 
he admired Wellesley, although but a few mo- 
ments before he had nearly quarrelled with his 
friend in defence of the other. With a final 
attempt at self-control he burst out : 

““That’s excellent, excellent, Mr. Metcalfe, 
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and quite according to the cloth, especially in the 
shape of a Geneva robe. You might perhaps 
have let us know sooner, so that we could now 
be well on our way. Come along, Arthur! Set 
that cut-water nose of yours in the direction of 
Malahide. It will be dark before we reach there.”’ 

Talbot flung on his hat, and Wellesley rose to 
his feet. 

“Had I myself known earlier——’’ began Met- 
calfe graciously. 

‘““Of course, of course. We understand all 
that. Arthur, this palatial apartment is yours, 
so stay if you like, and do the honours of it to 
your visitor. Exercise your diplomatic talents 
in listening to pretty talk; it will be capital 
practice. Then use your legs and overtake me. 
You know the way.” 

The angry youth descended the wooden stairs 
firm-footed and noisily. 

‘“What a remarkable infirmity of temper!”’ 
ejaculated Metcalfe in mild wonder. ‘Surely 
any reasoning person would see that I could not 
without discourtesy have refused an invita- 
tion——”’ 

‘“Tom Talbot is the best fellow in the world,’ 
cried Wellesley impetuously, throwing diplomacy 
to the winds. ‘‘ He has no infirmity that I know 
of, either in body or mind. He is good-hearted, 
and acts, rather than talks. I present you with 
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the freedom of this room, which he described as 
palatial—Irish exaggeration, you know. He has 
set me a pace that I shall find difficult to better, 
so I am sure you will excuse me.” 

‘““T will accompany you downstairs,’”’ said 
Metcalfe, smoothly. 

They parted at the street door. Talbot was 
still in sight, making way with a fine military 
stride, and energetically the future commander 
of the British Army set himself to overtake the 
friend who considered himself a soldier. 


CHAPTER Il 


THE two young men walked quickly through the 
northern suburbs of Dublin, then along a lane, 
and finally took to the open fields. Their pace 
was rapid at first, until they won clear of human 
habitation, then imperceptibly it slackened, even 
though the sun had sunk low in the heavens. 
There was no path, but their course held over a 
fairly level country, with ground not unfavour- 
able to the pedestrian. So without consultation, 
and quite naturally, they fell into a gait that could 
be kept up without any undue sense of fatigue 
until Malahide Castle was reached. They 
journeyed in silence, that perfection of com- 
radeship. Each, unknown to the other, was think- 
ing of the same person ; not, as one might suppose, 
of the self-confident young clergyman who was 
to be, but of the girl who at that moment was 
doubtless sitting opposite to him in Lady Trevor’s 
comfortable carriage. 

The sun had set, and the slow twilight deepened, 
as they came to a woodland that stretched as 
far as the eye could see from east to west. 

ZI 
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‘‘ Hallo!’ cried Wellesley, “‘do you intend 
to go through this forest ? Wouldn’t it be better 
to make our way round the edge? It will be 
dark in a very short time ; indeed, it is dusk now 
under the trees.” 

Talbot laughed. 

‘‘Go round, is it?’ he cried. ‘‘ We’d not 
see the lights of Malahide Castle this night if we 
tired 1,7’ 

** How far is it through to the open country, 
Then 

‘‘Oh, the wood extends nearly to the Castle 
itself.”’ 

‘‘T hadn’t counted on this,’ objected his 
friend. ‘‘ You say we'll not see the lights of the 
Castle this night if we go round; I’m sure we'll 
never see them if we attempt to go through.” 

‘Nonsense,’ said Talbot. ‘‘ These woods are 
mine, in a manner of speaking. That is to say, 
they are the Talbot Woods. I am a born forest- 
man, and can guide you to any place you choose, 
in day or dark, open-eyed or blindfold. Come 
along, my boy, and step out.” 

Wellesley made no further objection, but 
obeyed as well as the gathering gloom permitted. 
At first the forest was park-like, and the turf 
underfoot afforded the best of walking, but by- 
and-bye the trees seemed to close in on them, 
and this, too, as the obscurity increased. The 
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wilderness became more and more unkempt, 
the young men stumbling now and then over a 
fallen branch, or tripped by a protruding root. 
Wellesley made no complaint, but struggled 
dourly on, with a stubborn determination that 
his friend ahead resolved to put to the test. 
Except for the crackling underfoot the silence 
was very dense, although now and then some in- 
visible creature scurried away almost from under 
their feet, to allay its fright in the distance. 
Talbot strode on ahead, unheeding. He appeared 
to know the forest by some kind of instinct 
which certainly was absent from the make-up 
of his friend, who now and then collided with 
trees, or was caught by shrubbery. It seemed to 
Wellesley that the youth in front was putting his 
friend’s endurance to an unnecessary test, and he 
even fancied a touch of malice in the action. 
Had Talbot not yet forgiven his interference 
regarding Metcalfe, he wondered? Talbot's own 
slighting treatment of the young preacher rather 
precluded that idea, but no matter what the 
cause, Wellesley would make no audible protest. 
He kept to his resolution until something ab- 
normally huge sprang from the earth at his feet, 
and with a savage snarl faded, crashing into the 
further darkness. The startled pedestrian gave 
an involuntary cry of dismay. Talbot stopped, 
and laughed, 
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“Arthur, my boy, you're not keeping to the 
path !”’ | 

‘«Path!’’ echoed the future hero of Waterloo. 
‘It’s news to me that there is one.”’ 

“IT told you to follow me, and you're not 
obeying instructions. If you had kept to my 
footsteps, you wouldn’t have roused that beast. 
You're just blundering through the forest. This 
is no time for fox-hunting, you know,” and Talbot 
laughed again. 


Wellesley made no reply. 
‘If you are tired, you have only to say the 
word,’’ went on his pitiless comrade. ‘‘ You may 


rest for a while.”’ 

“You are great at woodcraft, Tom,” said the 
other, very quietly. 

‘“T have been considered so.”’ 

ed never /dispured it-did won 

“You never knew about it. I’m no brag- 
gart.”’ 

“ But I dispute it now.”’ 

“Do you so?”’ 

“T do. ’ Tis you that are the blunderer in 
the woods.”’ | 3 

“Oh! you think I’m not taking you direct 
to Malahide Castle?” 

““T am the more convinced that you are be- 
cause the man who is following us is evidently 
making for the same place,” 
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‘“‘ Following us ?’’ cried Tom, in astonishment. 
“Who is he? ”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know the gentleman’s name, 
nor have I seen his face, but he is coming through 
the woods so much more silently than you that 
I dare say he’s as well aware what is in front of 
him as you are ignorant of what’s behind you.” 

“By St. Patrick, Arthur, you’re——” 

‘““ Hush ! listen ! ”’ 

Tom stood silent in his tracks. The deep hush 
of the woods seemed to fall upon them, like 
something palpable but unseen, then this was 
disturbed by the breaking of a twig, followed, as 
the young men stood breathless, by the steady 
pad-pad of a foot, felt rather than heard, and 
somehow indicating the stealth of a trespasser. 

‘“ By Peter, it’s a poacher,’”’ whispered Talbot, 
all the instincts of a game-preserver rising in 
hatred of the intruder. ‘‘ These woods are a 
covert for vermin, man and beast. I'll nab him.”’ 

“You'll do nothing so foolish,’’ breathed 
Wellesley, trying to detain his friend as he passed 
silently to the rear. ‘“‘ He is armed, remember, 
and we are not.” 

‘““He is one man, and we are two. Still, if 
you are afraid, place your back against a tree, 
and keep out of the scrimmage.”’ 

“Tam no more a coward than you are, but 
am sane enough to distinguish between courage 
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and foolhardiness. We are in no costume for a 
rough and tumble. We are going to a ball, not 
inviting one to us from a poacher’s gun.” 

““ Silence ! ’’ whispered Talbot. 

The unconscious oncomer, apparently with no 
such notion of what was ahead as Wellesley had 
supposed, came heedlessly forward, quite off his 
guard. Talbot sprang on him with the swift and 
stealthy vigour of a wolf, and the astonished 
man went down upon his back, while his unseen 
antagonist, knee implanted on his breast, grasped 
him by the throat. The breath had been knocked 
out of the fellow, and his foe, realising that, ran 
his hands down along the man’s sides. If he 
carried a gun, it had fallen from him in the 
surprise. 

‘“Youcursed poacher! You need not struggle. 
You cannot escape me.”’ 

“IT am not struggling,’ gasped the other, 
‘and I am no poacher.”’ 

“You are not only a poacher, but a liar. 
Where is your gun ? ”’ 

‘“T have none. Iam an innocent traveller.” 

‘““An innocent trespasser! Do you know 
whose grounds you’re on? ”’ 

‘“T do, sir. I’m in the Talbot Woods.” 

‘Yes ; and you'll be in Talbot Castle before an 
hour is past.” 

‘‘I hope so, sir. That’s where I’m going.” 
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‘A likely story! To call on Mr. Talbot, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Just that same thing, sir.”’ 

‘““There’s a dance at the Castle to-night. 
You’re invited, of course ? ”’ 

‘“T did not know there was one, sir.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, you did, and you’ve got an invita- 
tion in your pocket. You’re going in the quite 
suitable disguise of a poacher, but you should 
have had your gun with you.”’ 

‘‘T am no poacher, sir, as you might know, for 
if I was I wouldn’t be taken like a rat in a trap 
this way. I swear before Heaven all I wanted 
was a very few words with Mr. Richard Talbot. 
Will you let me up, sir? Tl make no effort to 
escape, and I can talk better as man to man.” 

‘““T dare say, but you'll stop where you are until 
I know more of you. The rat says ‘ If you open 
the trap, [ll not run away.’ ”’ 

‘Take your knee off my chest, sir. Sure, my 
bare throat is here ready to your hand.” 

‘Very well; but remember this, my man: 
if you stir, I’ll choke the life out of you.” 

‘““T said I'd make no attempt to escape if you 
treated me fairly. Is Mr. Richard Talbot in 
residence ? ”’ 

‘You quite mistake our respective positions, 
my slippery friend. I ask questions, and you 
answer them.” 
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“Tf you'll answer that one of mine, [’ll not ask 
any more. Is Mr. Talbot at home? ”’ 

“Yes; he is. Now, what’s your name? ’”’ 

The prone man ignored his question. 

‘‘ Then you are Mr. Thomas Talbot,” he said. 

‘“‘ Tt is very likely I am.”’ 

‘‘ Begob, sir, your arm has strengthened a bit 
since I last threw you on your back. You gave 
promise of being a heavy man, and, by the powers, 
you’ve made me feel the weight of you.”’ 

‘Who are you? ”’ 

‘* That Ill not tell you, Mr. Talbot.”’ 

‘‘What’s your name? Speak up, or I'll do 
what I promised, and choke the life out of you.” 

‘‘ Ah, that would be a fine and noble thing to 
do,’’ sneered the fallen one, ‘‘ and fits in with the 
traditions of the Talbots, that came over with the 
Conqueror. Striking a man when he’s down! 
Well, little liking as I’ve ever had for the Talbots, 
I never thought that of one of them. Sure, I 
give you my word, and I apologise for it, that 
I never thought to meet a Talbot that was a 
coward.’’ 

At this taunt Tom’s grasp relaxed, and it is 
possible the other might have struggled to his 
feet, but he lay there perfectly still. 

‘You're not one of the tenantry, I take it ? ”’ 

‘““A Talbot never heard a tenant talk like 
that, did he ? ”’ 
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“Where do you come from ? ”’ 

“Tl not tell you, but if you have the courage 
to let me get on my feet, I'll meet you man to 
man. I'll make you measure your length in the 
mould, aye, and not with jumping on you una- 
wares when you are deep in thought and unpre- 
pared, but with your fists up, face to face with 
your foe. Yet what’s the use of my talking? 
Sure, I should know by now that the modern 
Talbot is not like his forefathers. One who 
takes a coward’s advantage will qe a coward’s 
advantage.”’ 

Wellesley spoke for the first time. 

“Let him up, Tom,”’ he said. 

‘““ Ah, there’s two of you!” cried the astonished 
voice from beneath. ‘‘ God save us, you are a 
brave pair! But I’ve fought two to one before 
now, and I’ll do it again.”’ 

‘“T agree to fight no man until I know who he 
is. We’ve had enough talk. Arthur, strike a 
light. Lie still, you wriggling viper. Ashamed 
to show your face, are you? Ithoughtso. Ill 
fight you if you’re an honest man, be you high 
or low in station.”’ 

As Wellesley struck flint with steel, and sent 
a shower of sparks on the tinder, a light mo- 
mentarily flashed on the face of the struggling 
man, who now put forth his full strength in an 
endeavour to escape. 
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“Pat Driscoll!’’ shouted Talbot. ‘‘ Driscoll, 
the jail bird! Never mind the light! I’ve 
seen enough!’’ and once more he planted his 
knee on the other’s breast. 

‘“‘ Oh, curse it all, let him up!’ cried Wellesley 
indignantly. 

The figure on the ground, being now recognised, 
ceased his ineffectual struggle and panted for 
breath. 


PL else CONMICE I FOaTed ial bOb, (i) talienane 
carrion! I’ve soiled my hands in touching him.”’ 
“You're a liar!’ cried Driscoll, gasping. 


“°?Tis true I broke jail, but 1 committed no 
crime.’’ 

‘Take that sash from your waist, Wellesley, 
and tie his wrists. Ill hold him. He’s an es- 
caped convict. I call on you as a loyal man.”’ 

The prisoner gave vent to a strange cry that 
echoed and re-echoed through the silent forest. 
It was a cry such as those who listened had never 
heard before, and somehow it sounded deadly 
and ominous, athrill with menace and defiance, 
a scream akin to some wilder world than Talbot 
Woods. 

In almost instant response a presence, felt 
but unseen, was added to the party. Talbot 
was clutched forcibly by the collar and flung back- 
wards, then an arm slid down his side with the 
stealthy, swift motion of a snake, and fingers of 
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steel encircled his wrist. The aggressor’s left arm, 
with a sweeping motion, circled Wellesley, whose 
right wrist was similarly imprisoned. Not a 
word was spoken, but the two friends, pressed 
close to the rigid body of their captor, were as 
helpless as though chains of iron girded them to 
the trunk of a tree. 

The man on the ground rose to his feet, and 
spoke a few quick words in an unknown tongue. 
No reply was made. Talbot struggled in vain: 
Wellesley stood motionless. They heard the 
retreating footsteps of Driscoll, who apparently 
had not turned from his purpose, but was making 
his way through the forest towards the Castle. 
Minute after minute passed. Talbot ceased at 
last his ineffectual efforts, and remained quiescent, 
gasping. Wellesley from the first had accepted 
the situation. Finally, very faintly in the dis- 
tance, was heard a repetition of the cry which had 
so speedily brought release to Driscoll. The 
two young men were startled by the same call 
repeated at their very ears, yet although similar it 
was easily recognisable as the original of which 
the first was a mere imitation. The terrible 
yell seemed to penetrate to the seat of life itself, 
foreboding death. Their captor released their 
wrists simultaneously, grasped his prisoners by 
the shoulders before either could draw sword, or 
even attempt to do so, swung them free from one 
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another, then bringing them together with a 
crash that numbed all sensation, flung them 
into two helpless heaps, one on either side of 
him, and was gone. 

‘‘ Saints above us!’ stammered Talbot, coming 
to himself, and groping blindly for his friend. 
‘“‘ What was that ? ’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ uttered Wellesley, wearily. 
‘Probably he called on the Devil and was 
answered.”’ 


CHAPTER Ili 


It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
picturesque, more medieval, more typical of 
the feudal past than Malahide Castle. No man 
knows when it was built ; its origin is lost in the 
dimness of antiquity. Royal Windsor is but a 
parvenu compared with it. In all Britain no 
residence has been so long in the occupation of 
one family ; afamily so proud of its line that for 
centuries it refused to bury the name of Talbot 
under any title a British Government could 
bestow. It is true that Richard de Talbot, who 
came over with the Conqueror, was a Baron, and 
the progenitor of the Earls of Shrewsbury, as well 
as that branch of the family known as the Talbots 
of Malahide. When he landed with the victorious 
William Malahide Castle was even then an 
ancient building. Henry II invested the Castle 
and its estates in Richard de Talbot’s great- 
grandson, Gilbert, and although a_ baronial 
edifice, it was held for several hundred years by 
Gilbert’s descendants in direct succession, before 
a title was added to the name. Margaret, 
3 33 
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daughter of James O’Reilly, a member of the 
kingly house of Breffney, was created Baroness 
Talbot of Malahide in 1831, when for nearly half 
a century she had been the widow of Richard 
Talbot of Malahide. Richard Talbot and Mar- 
garet his wife were father and mother of the 
young man we have followed on his way through 
the forest to the noble house in which he had 
been born. 

Malahide Castle stood in stately grandeur, 
transmuted into the appearance of marble by 
the enchantment of a full moon, just risen 
from the glittering waters of the Irish Sea. It 
might have been a dream palace of the Prince 
of Carrara, conjured into existence by the wand 
of the warlock who governs those snowy quarries 
on the Mediterranean coast, yet it was venerable 
beyond computation. Though the white light 
of the moon glorified this ancient stronghold 
against the western sky, it did not conceal the 
yellower radiance of artificial Jumination which 
came from every window. The windows, even . 
of the tall, machicolated, round towers, were lit 
from within, and a stranger might guess that 
the whole edifice had been prepared for a social 
function ; a surmise verified by the exhilarating 
music that floated out into the still air—the music 
of a military band. 

The thick, dark ivy which mantled completely 
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one side of the Castle, climbing to the very roof, 
and shrouding the taller tower to its lower cornice, 
seemed to act like the stop of a grand organ, 
softening the strains into consonance with the 
sweet peace of the night outside. From the 
dense shrubbery touching one corner of the 
Castle there emerged into the moonlight, with 
a step timorous and almost stealthy, a peasant 
girl, Over her rough costume had been care- 
lessly thrown a Connemara cloak, whose hood, 
however, did not cover her fair hair. She stood 
thus a moment in the moonlight, as though hesi- 
tating which way to turn. An onlooker would 
have been struck by the refined loveliness of her 
face, and had he not known that Ireland is a 
country of beautiful women, be they high or low 
in station, he might have supposed such beauty 
incongruous with the garb she wore. She ap- 
peared to be listening to the music, yet the tones 
of the band, subdued though they were, indicated 
pleasure and happiness. Her sweet countenance, 
serious as that of a nun, betokened indecision 
_ and doubt, even sorrow. While she paused there 
broke out from among the bushes a young man 
in clerical costume, whose impulsive eagerness 
did not accord with the sober cut of his cloth. 

“Ah, Eileen, I have found you!”’ he cried. 
““T missed you at once. The ball-room seemed 
deserted without you.” 
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She made no response to his exuberant greeting, 
and he went on: 

“Tt is delightfully cool and quiet out here 
after the heat and chatter indoors. Do you . 
mind my joining you ?”’ 

‘“Can you not guess why I came ? ”’ she asked, 
slowly. 

He laughed. 

‘““The loveliness of the night attracted you. 
Beauty calls to beauty.”’ 

The girl made a slight gesture of impatience. 

‘“T came to be alone,’’ she said coldly. 

1 Lo) thaw ay Dine) to mee! 

She did not reply. 

‘“Dear Eileen,’’ he whispered, coming closer, 
‘‘were you disquieted by what I said to- 
night ? ”’ 

“‘ Naturally.” 

“Will you not give me your answer now ? ”’ 

COV eS) it Vion tielety 

‘‘ Ah, the tone in which you say that frightens 
me! Oh, Eileen, deal kindly with me!”’ 

‘‘Deal generously with me, Mr. Metcalfe. 
I wish to be alone.”’ 

“You are troubled, Eileen. Can I not help 
you?” 

WNOgs 

He waited for a moment with bent head, 
unwilling to leave her, yet knowing he should do 
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so. She turned to him, and spoke with a trace 
of preoccupation in her voice. 

“On whose invitation are you here, Mr. 
Metcalfe ? ”’ 

‘““Do you mean on this lawn? If so, I am 
here, not only without invitation, but against the 
wish of her who might have invited me. I will 
take myself away.”’ 

‘‘T did not mean that,’’ she said, softening. 

‘On whose invitation, then, am I at Malahide ? 
I was asked here by Lieutenant Talbot.”’ 

‘“ Then perhaps you can tell me why our host 
ignores his guests? Why was he not here to 
receive them ?”’ 

‘“ Ah, that I cannot answer, but I think the 
cause may be set down as pardonable heedless- 
ness. You know Tom Talbot.” 

“Why do you say that ?”’ she asked sharply. 

‘For no particular reason. All his friends 
know Tom Talbot—careless, indifferent. Ah, 
well, it doesn’t become me to speak slightingly 
of my host, especially when he is absent. Indeed, 
I judge myself partly to blame in the present 
instance. I saw Tom late this afternoon. 
Wellesley and he had determined to walk to 
Malahide.”’ 

“What, all the way from Dublin ? ’’ 

“Qh, it is only nine miles. I was to have 
accompanied them, but did not, for the reason 
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you know. Now, nine miles may not be far ina 
carriage, especially to one who sits opposite——”’ 

The girl interrupted him with a gesture so 
expressive that her companion abandoned his 
divergence into the bypaths of compliment, 
and went on: 

‘““TIf they came through the forest——”’ 

‘They would never attempt that in the dark!”’ 

‘““Oh, I don’t know! Tom thinks himself 
a woodsman——”’ 

‘““He is a woodsman, and a capable woods- 
man !”’ 

The clerical shoulders lifted slightly. 

‘Perhaps! But one thing is certain. He is 
headstrong, and if he had made up his mind to 
come through the forest, through the forest he 
would come. It is just possible that his wood- 
craft failed him on this occasion, and that he is 
still among the trees. He certainly has no 
thought of discourtesy toward his guests. But 
it grows chilly out here. Will you not return 
with me to the ball-room ? ”’ 

She drew her cloak more tightly round her 
shoulders, and shivered a little. 

‘The ball-room!’’ she echoed. ‘‘I cannot 
bear to think of it.’’ 

“Because Lieutenant Talbot is absent ?’’ he 
asked incautiously, with perhaps a tinge of 
jealousy in his voice, | 
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For what seemed to the impatient young man 
a long time the girl stood there in the moonlight, 
silent, listening, perhaps, to the low murmur of 
the waves rather than to the words that had 
been spoken. Instrumental music, for the 
moment, had ceased, and now the softer cadence 
of Nature’s music could be heard through that 
foliage which shut out all view of the sea, although 
it lay so close at hand. ‘‘ On the brow of the 
sea’’ is the meaning of the word ‘‘ Malahide.”’ 
At last she spoke, very quietly, and her voice 
held no trace of resentment at the innuendo of 
her companion. 

‘“ My host ought to be here. He should have 
been here all day, instead of at Dublin. I cannot 
tolerate the ball-room with its frivolous music 
and its idle chatter, although usually no one 
enjoys an entertainment of this sort more than 
ACLs 

“Ts this evening marred for you by my 
avowal?’’ he asked seriously, always coming 
back to the personal application. She looked 
at him with an expression of reproach. 

‘Can you think of no one but yourself ? ”’ 

‘‘T can think of no one but you, Eileen,’’ he 
replied, with fervour in his tones. 

The severity of the girl’s face softened. She 
was ever slow to condemn, quick to forgive. 

‘““T spoke with unnecessary harshness of the 
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gay music and the harmless chatter, and my 
remarks about our host appear like a censure, 
in which I have no right to indulge, but Mr. Talbot 
is very ill, very illindeed, 1t seemstome. I think 
his son should have been here to take upon his 
young shoulders whatever duty these festivities 
involve.”’ 

‘Mr. Talbot ill? ’’ echoed Metcalfe. ‘‘ Surely 
you are mistaken! He received us all with 
every manifestation of pleasure and cordiality, 
and I thought he was in the best of health and 
spirits.”’ 

‘““ Yes; he would act like a Talbot to the last. 
All the more reason that his heedless son 
Ah, there I go again. Ihave no right to criticise, 
but I am thinking altogether of Mr. Richard 
Talbot. I dare say to you he seemed hale.”’ 

‘Certainly he did. Iam sure you are deceived 
in thinking him seriously ill.”’ 

‘“ThopeIam: I hopelam. But I saw him 
alone after the greetings were over. I imagine 
he is under no delusion regarding his own condi- 
tion, which is evidently unappreciated by his 
family. Still, let us say no more about that, and 
do not allow my pessimism to mar your own 
enjoyment of the evening. Good night,’’ she 
added hastily, and held out her hand to him. 

He took it in bewildered fashion. 

‘Am I not to see you again ?”’ 
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“Oh, yes, yes; of course. I shall return 
presently, but you must return now. You will 
be missed.”’ 

‘““ You will be missed,’ he repeated, with the 
emphasis on the first word. She laughed a little, 
as if trying to throw off her despondency. 

“It is very flattering of you to say so. But 
do goback. I don’t wish to talk to any one just 
now; not even to you. I must be alone for a 
while to shake off the depression that has come 
over me. I shall take my usual remedy, and 
walk until I feel the cloud lift.’’ 

“Surely you are not going to stroll alone at 
this time of night ? ”’ 

‘Oh, it is quite early, and there is nothing to 
fear. I shall go only as far as the sea. To-night 
I am not a young lady from Dublin, but a peasant 
girl, quite at home in the country.”’ 

‘“ Very well,’’ he said reluctantly, as she with- 
drew her hand from his. ‘‘I will leave you, but 
only because you command me.”’ 

“ Request,’’ she amended, smiling. ‘‘ You 
are very kind and understanding, and I thank 
you.”’ 

The young man disappeared into the shrubbery, 
and the girl strolled slowly, not to the sea, but 
into the shadow of two great sycamore trees 
planted in the time of the Tudors, and so toward 
the ruins of an old chapel, sole remnant of what 
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had perhaps been a convent or a monastery on 
that spot—a spot which might be supposed to aug- 
ment rather than relieve depression, for it was 
the burial-place of the Talbots. It was neverthe- 
less in harmony with her thoughts, meditating 
as She was on the mystery of life and death, the 
uncertainty of one and the certainty of the other. 
Unconsciously youth seeks eternal youth. Eileen 
stood beside the tomb of one her ownage. Maud 
Talbot had rested there, for ever young, for three 
hundred years, and Eileen Trevor murmured to 
herself the crude verses that recorded the tragedy 
of the young girl. 


‘“ The joy-bells are pealing in gay Malahide, 
The fresh wind is sighing along the seaside ; 
The maids are assembling with garlands of flowers, 
And the harpstrings are trembling in all the glad 
bowers. 


Before the high altar young Maud stands array’d, 
With accents that falter her promise is made— 
From father and mother for ever to part, 

For his and no other to treasure her heart.” 


Within the Castle the band had struck up its 
joyous music again, but the sounds came now so 
softly that to Eileen’s overstrung imagination 
they semed like the ‘‘ trembling harpstrings ”’ of 
the poem. 

‘““Ah, Maud,” she whispered, ‘“‘ how quickly 
were all the problems solved for you! Exquisite 
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joy and extinguishing grief mingling into 
one final, fatal note, and the problem was 
solved.” 

In that ancient Castle, almost at whose door- 
step lay the bride of the sixteenth-century, Maud 
had been married. The wedding feast was 
interrupted by tidings that the foemen ap- 
proached, armed to take advantage of that 
relaxation of vigilance which the festivities were 
almost certain to cause. The young lover, 
seizing his sword, led forward his guests to the 
battle. First came news of conquest, and Maud 
went out to meet the victors. She met them 
slowly returning, with no shouts of triumph on 
their lips, for they bore on his shield the con- 
queror, himself conquered by death. 


‘“‘ She sinks on the meadow, in one morning tide 
A wife and a widow, a maid and a bride.”’ 


It was perhaps natural that in such a place 
Fileen gave no thought to the man who that day 
had asked her to be his wife. She meditated 
rather on the owner of all this pleasaunce, whom 
she regarded as dying, soon, perhaps, to be laid 
in this place; and then her thoughts travelled to 
his gay, reckless, debonnair son. Possibly, after 
all, the father in his youth had been no more 
affected by the serious things of life than was Tom 
Talbot now. She had judged Tom too harshly. 
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Intrinsically he was good-hearted, and years 
would mellow youthful folly. 

Eileen’s reverie of the dead was suddenly 
broken by vivid voices of the living. 

““T wonder if I could imitate that fiendish 
yell we heard in the forest? It would startle 
Malahide, and let them know we had arrived.”’ 

‘“T hope you will do nothing of the kind. 
I have no wish ever again to hear that sound, 
either in reality or imitation.”’ 

‘“‘ It was an effective cry, and there was some- 
thing in it that appealed to me: a wild call akin 
to the forest that surrounded us.’’ 

“Nonsense, Tom! It’s simply the remnants 
of the ringing in your head, caused by knocking 
our pates together.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense yourself, Arthur. That rap on the 
skull has knocked all imagination out of you.” 

‘“T don’t know that I ever had any, but the 
blow certainly scattered your wits, so far as any 
sense of direction was concerned. A fine forest 
guide you are! I thought we’d reach Belfast 
before we saw Malahide.”’ 

‘“T knew perfectly well where we were going. 
It was necessary to make a detour to reach the 
gamekeeper’s cottage. But we’re here at last. 
Be thankful for that.’’ 

The voices died away. The young men were 
approaching Malahide from the north instead — 
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of from the south, and seemingly had been lost 
in the woods. . 

Eileen drew her cloak closer about her, but did 
not re-enter the Castle. She passed out of the 
burial-ground by its northern gate, traversed 
the fields until she came to the high road, then 
went eastward through the little hamlet to the 
very edge of the sea, where she paused, absorbed 
in the peace and beauty of the night. There was 
no wind, and the murmur of the lazy waves as 
they fell on the sand emphasised rather than 
disturbed the silence. The moon cast shimmer- 
ing flashes of liquid light on the water, a path 
of glory that led to the girl’s feet. 

“What a marvel this old world is, if you but 
regard it from the right standpoint,’ she mur- 
mured to herself. ‘“‘ Seen in the gloom of the 
graveyard trees, depression; from the brow of 
the sea, exultation. But I must return to the 
Castle.” 

Facing once more the towers that appeared 
above the trees, she sprang aside, uttering a half- 
suppressed cry of dismay. With a stealth that 
had allowed no warning there had crept up behind 
her two individuals, one of whom, at least, bore 
an appearance well-calculated to produce alarm. 
In the brilliant moonlight they stood revealed 
almost as clearly as if it had been noon. 

The foremost was a good-looking young man 
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in ordinary garb who, hat in hand, appeared to 
be awaiting an opportunity to speak. There 
was nothing disconcerting about him, beyond the 
fact that he had approached with such caution, 
and that the place of meeting was so isolated. 
But the girl’s attention was concentrated on the 
other, a man a head taller than his fellow, slim, 
but evidently powerful. Seeing his grotesque 
costume shé thought at first that here was a 
guest who, like herself, had stolen away from the 
fancy ball. From the middle of his forehead, and 
extending over to the back, stood an upright row 
of eagle’s feathers, passing downward until they 
nearly reached the ground. His picturesque 
attire was made of whitish leather, cut in a 
fashion strange to European eyes, but evidently 
well fitted for the exercise of its wearer’s physical 
powers. It was fringed at the seams and de- 
corated with beadwork, and even the moonlight 
showed its striking colours. His feet, to a casual 
glance, seemed encased merely in stockings, but 
were in reality covered with some kind of foot- 
wear made of the same material as his garments. 
There was no wonder that he, at least, had 
approached silently. He was well-equipped for 
noiseless movement. 

All this was in keeping with the fancy ball, 
but the face surmounted by the gaudy head-dress 
was such as the girl had never before seen, nor 
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even imagined. Its distinguishing feature was 
nobility. Eileen saw something aristocratic in 
its haughty indifference to whatever it might 
encounter. The eyes were piercing, but coldly 
cruel; the aquiline nose betokened an unswerving 
resolution; the mouth closed firmly as if it 
had taken a vow of eternal silence. 

The colour of the face was neither the darkness 
of Africa, nor the pallor of Europe, and no 
mixture of these hues could have produced it. 
It seemed cast in dull bronze, and it possessed 
the passivity of bronze. No human being in 
Dublin could have even imitated this face and 
figure. If this impressive form entered Malahide 
Castle it would be the one genuine article in a 
display of simulations. 

Eileen Trevor gazed in such astonishment at 
the striking but emotional statue, which by its 
silent power had so completely eliminated the 
commonplace individual by whom he was accom- 
panied, that the latter had disappeared from both 
vision and memory until he recalled himself to 
her by a question. His speech was in the soft 
accents of her own country, bringing her back 
from the realms of savagery to the peaceful 
proximity of Castle Malahide. 


CHAPTER IV 


*“Do you belong to the Big House, colleen? ” 
he asked, his voice very ingratiating, as if, know- 
ing the girl was startled, he wished to soothe her 
alarm. 

MENA ENOL. yi Sheorepheds 

“You’re not in service there, then ? ”’ 

Hie Ricca e Wi aby a 

He seemed disappointed at this, and looked 
around him at the moonlit fishing-village by 
which they were standing. It was silent as 
Pompeii; all its inhabitants had gone to rest 
long since. 

“Perhaps, then, you live in this village, and 
can tell me what I want to know.”’ 

“JT live in Dublin,” she replied. ‘‘ What is it 
you wish to learn? ”’ 

“In Dublin! Do you tell me that, now! 
Then what in the name of all the fairies are you 
doing wandering here at this time of night, and 
Dublin a good three leagues away ? ”’ 

Eileen laughed quietly. 

“You are very inquisitive,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
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cannot understand how my comings and goings 
should interest you. Nevertheless, as they do, 
there seems no harm in satisfying your curiosity. 
I am on a very short visit to the Big House, as 
you call it. Friends of mine live there.” 

“Oh, Isee,’’ cried the inquisitor, the puzzled 
expression vanishing from his countenance. 
“There are great goings on at the Castle this 
night, and I suppose they’ve had to get help 
from Dublin.”’ 

“You are very shrewd,”’ she said, laughing again. 

“TI see it all plain enough now.’ He spoke 
cheerfully, pleased at his own discernment. 
“You're helping with the waiting, maybe. I 
have done that same in my own day. And while 
all the great people are dancing, you’ve stolen out 
for a breath of fresh air, and small blame to you, 
for a lovelier sight is not to be seen by them that 
dwells in the city. Sure, the air’s good and pure 
to breathe, too, which is not true of some spots 
in Dublin.”’ 

The young Irishman gazed around him with 
delight, as if himself beholding the sea for the 
first time. The Indian took no notice of it, but 
kept his stern look fixed on the squaw. An 
aristocrat knows an aristocrat by instinct, and 
though the chief understood no word the girl 
had uttered, he was not under the delusion that 
she was a plebeian. 
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The girl ignored her countryman’s comments 
on the scenery. 

‘““T cannot stop out here,”’ she said, “‘ so I must 
bid you good night and return to my friends.”’ 

The danger of an immediate flight reminded 
the young man of his own dilemma. 

‘““T am in great trouble, colleen,’ he cried. 
‘T want to have a word with Mr. Richard Talbot, 
and would beg to know if you can help me to 
that.’’ | 

‘It should be very easy. Present yourself 
at the Castle, and ask for him, and though this 
is hardly the time for a social or a business call, 
if you give your message to the man who opens 
the door he will take it to Mr. Talbot.”’ 

‘“ Indeed, it’s little you know of how great 
people are kept guard of by their own servants. It 
is from that door I have been turned already more 
than once, turned away with threats that I dare 
not face—threats of the police. I have applied 
at the front door, and at the servants’ quarters, 
with no success at one or the other. The gates 
of Paradise might open for me’’—he waxed elo- 
quent-——‘‘ but not the front door, or the back 
either, of Malahide Castle.’’ 

““T cannot help you,’ said the girl, shaking 
her head. ‘“‘I dare say there is that difficulty, 
but I am unable to remove it, being only a guest 
myself.” j 
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‘*T saw you leaving the place, and I followed 
you here, to have a quiet word with you. ‘If 
you're not a servant in the house, you know one 
that is. Could you bring her out here, that I 
might speak to her ? ”’ 

“IT know none of the servants. Can you not 
wait until to-morrow, and perhaps write a letter 
to Mr. Talbot, stating your case? I am sure 
he will attend to it, for he is a most kind-hearted 
man.’ 

“Tt is not thinkable that I could do such a 
thing,’ wailed the discouraged applicant. ‘‘ He 
is a kind-hearted man, as you say, but not kind- 
hearted to me, though I was born on his estate. 
If I could see him to-night, and he refused me, 
I might still have a chance of escape, but by to- 
morrow it will be too late, with the police on my 
track.”’ 

The girl looked at him more closely, as he 
uttered those alarming words. He was certainly 
a most dishevelled individual to apply for ad- 
mission at the Castle, and she saw for the first 
time that his collar was badly torn, and hung 
loose about his neck, while the neck itself was 
wounded, and had been bleeding but a short time 
before. A tremor of fear agitated her, and she 
drew her cloak more tightly around her. Never- 
theless, something in the young fellow’s face 
reassured her: it was not the face of a bad man, 
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but a countenance at once kind and frank. He 
was visibly perturbed, and his hands trembled as 
they tried vainly to adjust his collar, of whose 
condition he was reminded by her rapid glance. 
Suppressing her scarcely stilled apprehension, 
she spoke calmly. 

‘“‘ Tell me your trouble,’’ she said, “‘ and I will 
help you if I can.”’ 

He made a most ominous beginning. 

‘You see, colleen, I broke jail in these parts. 
I knocked a warder down, and I don’t know to 
this day how badly I hurt him. They were care- 
less in the prison, for I was to be there only a 
day or two, waiting till the ship sailed that would 
transport me far across the seas. I escaped, and 
transported myself, stowing away in a sailing 
ship bound for Quebec.”’ 

“You were sentenced to transportation ! ”’ 
gasped the girl. ‘‘What had you done?” 

‘“Oh, I had done enough.”’ 

‘“Murder ?’’ She shuddered, and clenched her 
small hands. She was unable to keep the terror 
from her eyes. 

‘“ Murder, is it? Oh, worse than that ; worse 
than that a thousand times.”’ 

‘In Heaven’s name, what ?’’ She scarcely 
knew her own voice. 

‘‘T killed a pheasant. The keepers nabbed me 
red-handed. There was no proving an alibi in 
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my case. I could make no defence. If I had 
told the judge that my sportsman’s instincts 
were the same as his own, he would not have 
believed me. You may kill a man in Ireland, 
but not a bird.”’ 

‘“Who was your judge? Who sentenced 
you?” 

“Mr. Richard Talbot of Malahide.”’ 

“Oh! and now you are planning revenge ? ”’ 

“Revenge ? What for? Sure, I’d never a 
thought of that. ’Twas all five years ago, and 
I’m not one that bears malice. Indeed, there’s 
nothing to bear malice for. I told you I was 
fairly caught, with no chance of pleading an 
alibi, and Mr. Talbot gave it against me according 
to law. He had no malice any more than me, 
but I was a dangerous man in his eyes—a poacher, 
and when that’s said, all’s said.”’ 

‘Then why do you wish to see him now ? ”’ 

‘To beg his protection for a week. To get 
a safe conduct, as you might call it. He has 
the power if he likes to use it.’’ 

‘“‘ Are you certain of that ? ’’ 

“‘Oh, these great people have all the power 
there is.”’ 

‘I’m not so sure,” said the girl doubtfully. 
““T fear his power ended when he pronounced 
sentence. The ability to pardon rests with the 
King.”’ 
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“Do you tell me that, now? Is the King a 
greater man than the Talbot of Malahide? I’m 
thinking you’re mistaken, my girl. The word of 
a Talbot would run in this district, where the 
King’s writs could never be served. But my 
only hope’s from the chance of seeing him.” 

‘Mr. Talbot’s duty,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ would be 
to give you instantly into custody.” 

‘His duty? Perhaps that’s true,’ said 
Driscoll, remembering his encounter with Talbot’s 
son. ‘‘ But no one ever said Richard Talbot 
isn’t a gentleman, and if he can’t help me, he 
won't hurt me.”’ 

“You are right in that: he will hurt no one, 
but when duty compelled him, he would be firm, 
and might appear hard. It seems to me that 
in returning without first making sure of your 
safe conduct you have done a reckless thing. Did 
your companion come from Canada with you? ”’ 

““Yes. Isn’t he a fine gossoon of a heathen 
savage ?”’ 

Fileen made no comment on the Indian’s 
appearance. 

“Does he speak English ?’’ she asked, in a 
lower voice. 

‘“Not a word of it, but I’m teaching him the 
language, and he’s making me acquainted with 
his own lingo, which is a very useful thing to 
possess over there.”’ 


— 
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‘What I don’t understand is this: you are 
on some secret mission, in which liberty, if not 
life itself, depend on your escaping notice, yet 
you bring with you the most conspicuous human 
object I have ever seen. If you appeared with 
him in the streets of Dublin the whole town would 
be at your heels within a few minutes.”’ 

‘“My girl, you’re very clever, and as good at 
discernment as the heathen chief himself, but 
you're mistook in thinking he’s always dressed 
like this. That’s his chief’s uniform. I keep 
it tied up in a bundle most of the time, and 
carry it about with me for what you might call 
dress occasions. Ordinarily he wears clothes 
like my own, and we left Dublin to-day looking 
like brothers.”’ 

Eileen’s eyes twinkled at this delusion on the 
part of Driscoll. The chief must have appeared 
distinguished in any clothes, and in any company, 
while Driscoll, good-looking young fellow though 
he was, would have passed unnoticed in a throng. 

‘You say you are the bearer of his bundle ? 
Do you make yourself servant to a savage ?’’ 

‘““A savage, is it? I never could have got 
him .to come ’less I did that. It’s deluded the 
poor creature is. He looks on the likes o’ me as 
the dirt under his moccasins. Proud! you’ve 
no idea. Why, to show you the state of his 
mind, he’d regard Richard Talbot himself as far 
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beneath him. I’m telling you that he’s a heathen. 
But I said to him over there : 

‘“* You think you're a great savage when you 
swing a war club, but you come with me to 
Ireland. I'll show you savages there who can 
twirl a shillalah in a way to amaze you: yes, 
crack your skull with it, too, and all the while 
give a whoop that’d match your own war 


CLIO J 


cry. 


‘‘ The whole situation is a mystery to Mes) 


confessed Eileen Trevor. “‘Is that really the 
reason you brought him over with you ? ”’ 
, ‘It’s half the reason, colleen. The other half 
is this: that I wish my old friends and neighbours 
to see the kind of man the soil over there produces, 
and I do say this, that when Yondotega gets on 
his paint and his eagle’s feathers he’s a fine 
upstanding figure of a man.”’ 

‘Ts it your intention to settle in Canada?” 

‘I’m settled there now, and once I get safe 
back to it I’ll never leave it again.”’ 

‘“ You've come home, then, to induce some of 
your neighbours to return with you to Canada ? ”’ 

‘‘ That’s it exactly. It’s lonesome 1 am out 
there. I want to hear the sound of a human 
voice now and then, for these Indians are a silent 
people, except when uttering their war whoop, 
and when you hear that, it’s not a time for 
conversation, but for getting out of the way as 
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quick as you can. This chief has saved my life 
two or three times. I’m sure I don’t know why, 
for he never took any liking to me that I could 
see. I want friends and neighbours about me 
of my own blood: good fighting men too, if 
need be. By St. Patrick, there’s ample scope 
for them. No Irishman need be grieving for a 
scrimmage out yonder. He can get it without 
the asking.’’ 

-‘“That doesn’t seem a very attractive pros- 
pect)’ 

‘‘ Tf it doesn’t, then the spirit of my country- 
men has changed since I’ve been away. But 
the prospect is alluring enough. There’s all the 
land you want if you just say the word; magni- 
ficent forests for nothing, with trees so grand 
that they make our plantations look like scrub. 
You should have seen Yondotega’s contempt for 
these woods of the Talbots that I used to think 
so fine! And game! Lord, there’s game that 
Ireland never thought of, such as big black bears. 
You've to carry a stick to keep the deer from 
running over you, there’s so many of them. 
There’s partridge and squirrels by the million, and 
beavers and ground-hogs and wild-cats and 
_ racoons, and everything the imagination of man 
can picture; and as for poaching, it wouldn’t be 
possible. What’s a crime in Ireland is a virtue 
by Lake Erie. They don’t understand what 
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trespass means, and there’s not a jail from one 
end of the land to the other.”’ 

‘‘ You describe this paradise very eloquently, 
Mr.—Mr.——”’ 

‘‘Pat Driscoll is my name, and rather well- 
known it is in this locality. I lay no claim to 
eloquence, for if I talked all night I couldn’t 
tell you the beauties of the place. The lake’s 
as big as the Atlantic Ocean.” 

‘Surely you exaggerate, Mr. Driscoll.” 

‘Not abit ofit. It will raise waves mountains 
_ high in a storm, and when it’s calm it’s blue as 
the sky. And the fish in it! Why, Dublin 
market itself has nothing to compare with them. 
The soil on its borders is so fertile it will raise 
anything, and, as I say, you can get all the land 
you want for the asking, with no rent to scrape 
together, and no tax-gatherer on your heels. 
So I want to persuade old man O’Neill, who has 
a family of six, to come back with me. I’ve 
selected two or three hundred acres for him next 
my own place. He’s an industrious man, and 
every stroke of work he does in Canada will be 
for himself, not for another. The only drawback 
he will meet is that when he’s trapping a hare 
he won't be breaking the law.” 

‘«‘Q’Neill is a poacher, too, then ? ”’ 

‘Yes; anda very good one. No keeper ever 
got his hand on O’Neill’s shoulder. But it’s his 
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strong young lads I’m thinking of most. The 
O’Neill boys will get the chance there to grow 
up independent men.” 

During this eulogy of opportunity the young 
man’s face had taken on a look that was inspira- 
tion itself. His cheeks were flushed, and his eyes 
sparkled, their depths like that of the sea under 
the moonlight. The girl looked at him with 
sympathy and admiration. Here was no 
criminally-minded man, even if he had been in 
jail, but a kind-hearted, noble-natured fellow, 
aglow with a love of liberty. 

“ You are very enthusiastic, and O’Neill must 
indeed be rooted to the Irish soil if he does not 
yield to the prospect you outline. What a pity 
he does not possess a charming daughter ! ”’ 

‘‘TIndeed, and he does,’’ interpolated Driscoll, 
oblivious to the note of mischief in Eileen’s voice. 
‘Norah O’Neill is as pretty a colleen as you'd 
meet in a day’s travel, and that through Ireland 
itself. When I saw you come out of the great 
house I thought for a moment ’twas herself. 
Thinks I, she’s taken service here with the 
Talbots, and old O’Neill is not getting on as well 
as when I knew him.’”’ 

‘‘T suppose this modern Garden of Eden will 
take warning and avoid the fate of the original ? ”’ 

Driscoll shifted his position uneasily, so that 
Fileen, turning more towards him, received a 
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greater share of the moonlight on her face. 
Hitherto her back had been towards the east 
her face in deep shadow. 

“You are no serving lass!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Why are you dressed like that ? ’’ 

‘‘ Because, as you already know, there is a fancy 
ball at Malahide, and I have adopted one costume 
of my country.’ 

‘‘ T beg your pardon if I spoke too freely,”’ said 
Driscoll, with some embarrassment. 

‘You didn’t speak freely enough. Only now 
am I getting to understand the situation. You 
were slow to name Norah O’Neill.”’ 

“You spoke of the Garden of Eden,’ said 
Driscoll, “‘ but I didn’t rightly catch what you 
meant.” 

‘“*Twas a woman brought disaster on the first 
Garden of Eden, and you mentioned no woman 
in this overseas Garden of Eden. A paradise 
for the lads, said you. Is it not a paradise for 
women, too? Why not attempt to transplant 
the whole O’Neill family ? Have you pictured 
to Norah the loveliness of the land ? ”’ 

‘‘ Ah, sure, Miss, you’ve forgotten what I said 
to you, and no wonder, for I’ve been talking too 
much. I should take example by this graven 
image beside me here. I told you it’s five long 
years since I had a word with Norah. Then she 
was just a slip of a girl, but never for a day has 
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she been out of my mind, and at last you’ve got 

my secret, if secret it is. That's why I’m here, 

risking everything for one look at her and one 
word from her sweet lips.”’ 

“Ah, now,’’ cried Eileen warmly, “‘ I will help 
you. IwilldoeverythingI canforyou. But the 
first thing is to learn whether or not Mr. Richard 
Talbot has the power to do what youwish. I very 
much doubt it. Still, that’s soon settled. I 
could ask Mr. Talbot himself, but I would rather 
not disturb him unnecessarily. If he can do 
nothing, there’s little use in troubling him, but 
his son Thomas would know. He is an inmate 
of Dublin Castle, and mixes with those who have 
the administration of the law in their hands. 
He is at Malahide now, and I will go to him.”’ 

‘“‘ For the love of God, my lady,”’ cried Driscoll, 
‘do nothing of the kind! It’s doomed I am if 
Tom Talbot knows my whereabouts.’ 

‘It’s not doomed you are, but mistaken you 
are. Thomas Talbot is one of the kindest- 
hearted young men in the world, and will do all 
he can to help you. Stop where you are, and | 
will bring him here. He can tell us whether his 
father has the power to give you a safe conduct, 
and will himself arrange an interview with Mr. 
Talbot if need be.”’ 

She made as though to leave him, but Driscoll 
stepped in her way. 
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“Didn’t you hear me say it was his father 
who sentenced me? ”’ 

‘“‘ That is all the more reason for adopting my 
suggestion. You amaze me by your objection. 
Why should you expect assistance from the 
father, who sentenced you, rather than from the 
son, who probably is ignorant of the charge 
against you? It is Thomas Talbot, one of your 
own age, impetuous, generous, energetic, who is 
just the man to be of assistance, and he possesses 
knowledge, too, although many might think 
he was only frivolous. Let me bring him.”’ 

‘Stop, my lady, stop, if you would not ruin 
me, but don’t think for a minute I’m afraid of 
Tom Talbot, man to man, in a fair fight.” 

The girl was amazed at the transformation 
that had taken place. Driscoll’s countenance 
had become dark, forbidding, determined. 

“You don’t know Thomas Talbot,’’ she pro- 
tested, bewildered by the outcome of her re- 
commendation. 

“Do I not ?’”’ cried Driscoll. ‘‘ It’s you that 
don’t know him, and I who do.’’ 

With a dramatic gesture he put his fingers to 
his torn collar, and bared his wounded throat. 
The gesture was so heedless that the bleeding 
started again. | 

Vi Lookiat) that,’ he) criedey\ alt was" Tous 
Talbot’s hand that did it, back there in the forest. 
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Sprung on me like the tiger that he is, and taking 
me unexpected, flung me on my back, with his 
knee crushing my breast-bone. ‘Never strike 
a man when he’s down’ is a gentleman’s saying, 
but it’s not a Talbot’s motto.”’ 

“When did all this happen, and where ? ”’ 

“Not many hours ago, in the Talbot Woods.”’ 

“Was it dark at the time ?’”’ 

“ Black as the inside of a pocket. There was 
two of them: two to one man, and that one man 
on his back, after the wild-cat spring of Tom 
Talbot. I don’t know who the other fellow was, 
but he took no hand in the nefarious business. 
Indeed, ‘ Let him up,’ he said. But do you think 
a Talbot would let go of any one he held by the 
throat ? Not him!” 

“Don’t be so bitter against the Talbots, but 
tell me a straight story. I don’t understand. 
I am bewildered. If the young man sprang 
on you like that in the dark he mistook you for 
a poacher, I suppose ? ”’ 

Wire? did: that.” 

‘“Then he had no idea who you were? ”’ 

““ He knew before the scrimmage was done with. 
The other man lit his tinder, and Talbot recog- 
nised me at once. ‘It’s Driscoll, the jail bird,’ 
he said, and clutched me tighter than ever.”’ 

‘What were you doing in the wood? You 
knew the danger.”’ 
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‘““T did so, but there was greater danger on the 
high road. I had to hide until darkness fell.’’ 

‘‘ Had you explained your position to Thomas 
Talbot I am sure you would have found him 
generous enough. ‘Strong and faithful’ is the 
Talbot motto.”’ 

‘‘ Strong he is, as I can bear witness, and faith- 
ful, very likely, to his friends, but not as generous 
as a rattlesnake, for that gives you warning 
before it strikes. I made every appeal to Tom 
Talbot, and he just held me the tighter, choking 
the life out of me, the other fellow standing by, 
but giving me no help.” | 

“Why didn’t your Indian chief come to your 
assistance ? Then you would have been two to 
two.’ 

‘“Ah, you don’t understand Indian warfare. 
Sure, he warned me long before that there were 
two persons ahead of us. He wanted me to 
creep through the woods like asnake. I listened, 
but could hear nothing. I should have paid more 
attention to him, and gone through the wood 
according to his advice, but I was anxious to get 
to Malahide. Tom Talbot and his friend were 
standing with their backs against trees, waiting 
for us, and making no sound at all, at all. When 
Talbot jumped like a lynx and bore me to the 
ground, the Indian disappeared as if he were 
wiped from the earth.”’ 
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‘‘ He doesn’t look a coward.” 

‘Oh, he’s no coward, my lady. He won't 
interfere in a shindy until he’s called for. When 
I found Talbot was so revengeful I gave the war 
whoop, and the chief dropped on both those chaps 
like a thunderbolt. The two of them were in- 
fants in his hands. He never breathed a whisper. 
I picked up the bundle that held his dress clothes 
and made for Malahide, and when I was at a safe 
distance gave the whoop again. I knew those 
lads wouldn’t stir a muscle in his grasp until 
I signalled. The Indian was beside me in a jiffy, 
coming with a silence that makes the tread of 
a cat sound like thunder. I know a sprinkling 
of his language, but it was hard to get a word 
from him. I learned at last that he knocked their 
heads together, and left them in a heap, stunned 
and speechless.”’ 

“T’m nearly speechless myself, listening to 
what you say. I still think you’re mistaken 
about Thomas Talbot, and I wish you'd let me 
have a word or two with him.” 

“If you do, the chief and I will make into the 
woods again, and as long as I pay attention to 
Yondotega, there’s not a man on the face of the 
earth that will catch us. My only hope is with 
Richard Talbot, and if you can’t help me to see 
him, then I must just risk the prison walls, for, 
coming over three thousand miles of ocean, I'll 
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not go back without a_ glimpse of Norah 
O’Neill.”’ 

‘Very well; I'll bring you into the presence 
of Mr. Talbot. Where’s your bundle? ”’ 

‘“It’s back there under the bushes.”’ 

‘“ Have you a shillalah ?”’ 

‘“‘T have; bad luck that I didn’t get a twirl 
of it on the head of young Talbot.’’ 

‘“Ts there a big coloured handkerchief in your 
bundle ?”’ 

‘““ ve got one i my pocket.”’ 

‘“‘ Give it to me.’ 

Very deftly she fastened his collar as wad as 
she was able, then tied the handkerchief round 
his throat. | | 

‘“ Do you possess a pipe ? ”’ 

(*° Here it is, my lady.’ 

“Then stick that in the band of your hat.”’ 

She. stood back, and looked at him with 
satisfaction. 

“‘ Now,”’ she cried, ‘“‘ when you put the bundle 
on the end of your stick, and the stick over your 
shoulder, you'll be an excellent stage emigrant, 
and unchallenged we’ll enter by the front door 
of Malahide Castle. Every one is wearing fancy 
dress, and if you'll let me take your arm, as if 
you were escorting Norah herself, we'll walk 
through them all without question.” 

Thus they entered the Castle. They met 
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several fantastic couples, whose attention was 
given wholly to the picturesque savage following 
Driscoll and Eileen, and whispers were heard 
that here was the best disguise to be seen in 
Malahide Castle that night. 

At the door of a room in one of the towers 
Eileen knocked, and Richard Talbot’s voice from 
within gave permission to enter. The head of 
the house sat in an armchair by an open window, 
which afforded a view over the tree-tops to the 
glittering sea beyond. The full moon illumined 
the room, making candle-light pale and yellow. 
The old man, with haggard face, sat displayed as 
though limelight were upon him. Despite his 
evident illness, he spoke cheerfully. 

“Ts that you, Eileen? I see you’ve beaten 
me at last. I’ve penetrated every disguise so 
far, but I fail to recognise your escorts. If you’ve 
made a wager to puzzle me, you’ve won, I 
cannot place either of these gentlemen. You 
find me here alone, Eileen, for when Tom and 
young Wellesley arrived I retired from the 
festivities. And now tell me who you’ve brought 
with you.”’ 

‘““Mr. Talbot,’’ she said seriously, “‘ I’m afraid 
you will scold me when you know. I am taking 
a great liberty, but my sympathy has been 
aroused, and if I have any influence with you 
I hope it will be effective now.” 
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‘“‘ Influence, Eileen? You know I have always 
been your slave. You’ve but to speak and 
everything I have is yours.” 

““You are always far kinder to me than I 
deserve,’’ said the girl, with a catch in her voice. 
‘It is nothing for myself I want, but I have come 
to plead on behalf of Patrick Driscollhere. Ifyou 
can help him, and give him a safe conduct——”” 

The old man gripped the arms of his chair, and 
an expression of keen alarm came into his face. 

‘Pat Driscoll t' Pat) Driscoll!) he, saigyrim 
a tense voice. ‘“‘ In God’s name, what do you 
here, Driscoll? How did you ever get through ? 
This house is surrounded by police, and they 
are searching for you!”’ i 


CHAPTER iV 


BotH Eileen Trevor and Driscoll were so taken 
aback by Richard Talbot’s announcement that 
they looked at one another in consternation. 
It had been evident from Driscoll’s confident 
tone in telling the circumstances of his arrival 
in Ireland that never for a moment had he 
suspected that the authorities knew of his advent. 
Now he remembered what five years’ residence in 
Canada had caused him to forget: the secret 
service system of the Irish Government, brought 
to a perfection rivalling even that of Paris. 

‘‘ Accursed spies !’’ he muttered, clenching his 
fists, and looking hopelessly at the man on whose 
aid he had relied, If the hounds were on his 
trail Richard Talbot could be of little assistance 
to him, even though inclined to help, a benevo- 
lence of which the old man so far had given no 
sign. After his momentary outburst Richard 
Talbot had leaned back in the armchair, endea- 
vouring to control his agitation. Not even the 
sympathetic Eileen knew how serious was his 
condition of health, but he himself was under no 
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illusion. He must not get angry or excited, or 
be persuaded into argument. Even though he 
led the calmest of lives, his tired heart might at 
any moment refuse to continue working. 

He made a slight motion of the hand which 
Fileen interpreted aright. She handed him a 
glass, and the old man took a sip of its contents, 
which instantly exerted a soothing effect. His 
haggard countenance became more placid, and 
he looked upon Driscoll with something of the 
magistrate in his gaze. Several moments elapsed 
before he spoke, and when he did his voice was 
very quiet. During the ensuing conversation 
there was a faint undertone of merry music, 
played light-heartedly, as if no man’s life or 
liberty were at stake throughout the whole 
world. It seemed to come not through the thick 
walls of the Castle, but out of the open windows 
of the ball-room, and in by the single window of 
the tower apartment. 

Patrick Driscoll felt that once more he was a 
prisoner, as he had been five years ago. Under 
the steady gaze of the old magistrate a vague 
fear crept over him. The time he had spent 
in a country where every man, as one might say, 
was his own law, had partly obliterated the 
memory of an older and more rigidly-ruled land. 
The restrictions of civilisation had appeared 
unbelievable, mythical, belonging to a section 
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of history long past, but now they were real 
enough, and he had entangled himself heedlessly 
among them. It was now the new country that 
faded away and seemed incredible. Driscoll had 
to glance occasionally at the savage to assure 
himself that the realm of savages still existed. 
In spite of his rising fear, his foot unconsciously 
beat time to the music. Pat had not danced for 
years, and when last his feet had kept time to 
that measure it had been played on an old home- 
made fiddle, and not by a military band. Eileen 
looked at him with sympathy, and thought of 
the many free and frivolous people of his own 
age who were disporting themselves under that 
roof while he stood there in grim peril. In her 
heart, also, arose the undefined fear of conse- 
quences. She had not at any time felt convinced 
of the magistrate’s ability to aid Driscoll, and 
even had Richard Talbot possessed such power, 
she realised now, what had never occurred to 
her before, that he might not be willing to exert 
it. For the first time in her life she was seeing 
the magisterial side of Richard Talbot, and quiet 
though he was, sparing of speech, repressed in 
manner, these qualities increased rather than 
allayed her alarm. The romantic idea of a youth 
journeying from the New World to the Old to meet 
once more a peasant girl in Ireland—an idea 
which seemed so inspiring under the moonlight, 
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by the sparkling sea—might not appeal to an old 
man closed in by the walls of an octagonal room 
in a medieval castle. Absorbed in this trend 
of thought, Eileen was almost startled when the 
silence was broken by Richard Talbot. 

‘‘So, Pat Driscoll, you think the situation is 
brought about by accursed spies. I think it is 
created by an accursed fool. Can you guess who 
he is, Pat ?”’ 

‘‘ T suppose your lordship refers to me,’’ replied 
the young man dejectedly, all the confidence of 
the New World having departed from him. 

‘‘T’m not a lordship, Driscoll; but no matter 
forthat. You’renot muchchanged. I remember 
you well—a headstrong youth. I'd have recog- 
nised you at once if I’d met you in the street. 
How old are you to-day, Pat ?’’ 

“Tm twenty-three, your honour.” 

‘A fine age, a fine age. Then you must have 
been eighteen when I sentenced you to trans- 
portation? In the five years that have passed 
I’ve often thought of you, Driscoll, often; mostly 
as an accursed fool, as you would say, though 
usually with the addition ‘poor fellow.’ I 
never could find out what had become of you. 
I dare say that in this neighbourhood there are 
plenty who know, but none can be so secretive, 
when it’s to serve a friend, as an Irish peasant. 
Where have you been this five years, Patrick ?”’ 
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‘In Canada, your honour.”’ 

‘‘In Canada? Well, well, well!’ You stowed 
away, I suppose, after you slew McMurdogh, the 
warder ?”’ 

‘‘Slew him, sir? I swear by all the saints 
I intended him no harm, and it’s the first time 
I’ve heard that I killed him.’’ 

A look of horror overspread the girl’s face, 
matched by the expression of dismay on Driscoll’s. 

‘““ Oh, it’s not quite so bad as I stated it ; that’s 
merely a bit of Irish exaggeration. But you did 
give him a thundering knock on the head, Pat, 
and for a long time we thought he’d not recover 
from it. However, it takes more than a knock 
on the head to murder an Irishman, and though 
McMurdogh has never been worth much since, 
he’s still alive, I’m thankful to say.’’ 

Driscoll heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘““T’m sorry I hit him so hard,’ he admitted, 
“but ‘twas the only way to escape from jail. 
The four walls of a cell make a poor top coat for 
a man like me.”’ 

The magistrate looked at him sadly. 

“It’s a pity the likes of you has ever to be 
fitted with such a garment. You are meant for 
better things, Pat. But however adequate your 
mental equipment may be, the Lord forgot one 
or two necessary qualities when he made you up, 
such as good sense and patience. Now that the 
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thing’s long past and done with, I'll tell you a 
State secret. Five years ago, when you were 
brought in to me, having done your poaching 
in so clumsy a manner that you walked into the 
arms of the keeper like a stupid pheasant into 
one of your own springes, a glance at the evidence 
showed me you were doomed, and that was the 
first time I called you an accursed fool. If you 
would steal my birds, why couldn’t you do it as 
deftly as old O’Neill? Do you remember that 
I remanded you for two days ? ”’ 

“I do, sir. You said that you doubted if you 
had jurisdiction.” 

“Very likely. I knew perfectly well I pos- 
sessed all the jurisdiction needed to do anything 
but hang you, which would likely have been the 
best outcome the way you were going. You were 
a wild young man, Driscoll.”’ 

‘““T was that, your honour,’ 
aerectety.” 

‘““T went to see no less a man than the Lord 
Lieutenant himself about your case. I said to 
him what others have said before and since: 
‘This is not fair play. It’s my birds that the 
young scum of the earth has been stealing, there- 
fore I’m no impartial person to hear his case. 
I’m prejudiced against him before the trial begins.’ 

‘‘ The Governor, looking at me with a twinkle 
in his eye, said: 
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said the accused 
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‘“* Tf it’s your bird he was stealing, it was in 
your district the theft was committed, therefore 
you must hold the trial. Is the evidence weak 
in any point ?’ | 

“It’s as strong as Dublin Castle, my lord,’ 
I replied. 

‘““* Then he must have been a clumsy spalpeen,’ 
said his lordship. 

““He’s all that, and a fool beside!’ You 
see, Driscoll, I was well Fone ienitnaat with your 
qualities. 

‘““* Talbot,’ says the Governor, ‘ be open ain 
me. What is it you want ?’ 

‘“““T want somebody else to try the case, and 
I wish your lordship to hint ‘that the other 
magistrate need not be too hard on the lad!’ 

““*Nonsense,’ said his lordship. ‘If you want 
a thing well done, do it yourself. Hear the 
evidence, and give a decision directly opposed 
to it. It’s not the first time such a thing has 
been done in Ireland. Let the young ruffian 


> 


go. 

“ But at that I shook my head. 

“ «Tf I did such a thing,’ said I, ‘I might as 
well give up the Talbot estates. Such a decision 
would discourage my gamekeepers, discourage 
the police, and destroy every head of game on the 
Talbot domain, for in a week poachers would 
overrun the place, and the keepers would stand 
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by saying : ‘ What’s the use of capturing any one 
if he’s to walk free of the Castle in spite of our 
broken heads and evidence ? ’ 

‘** T see,’ said the Governor. ‘ You would like 
to save the prisoner and the game, too.’ 

‘* Exactly, my lord,’ says I. 

‘“‘« Then it’s easily done,’ says he. ‘ Put on 
him the biggest sentence you're able. Trans- 
portation for life, I suggest. Commit him mean- 
while to the nearest prison—I suppose you don’t 
put them in the dungeons of your own Castle ?’ 

‘““* Not now, my lord,’ said I. ‘ Itisa pleasant 
custom that we have abandoned.’ | 

““* Very well; clap him in jail, and after a few 
days we'll bring him manacled to Dublin, and 
so he’ll disappear from the gaze of your horror- 
stricken populace. We'll very likely have a riot 
and an attempt at rescue, but that’s part of the 
day’s work, and a diversion for the neighbour- 
hood. When we get him here in Dublin Castle, and 
if he’s aman of any sense, we'll give him his choice 
of all the world. If he wants to go to Australia, 
his passage out there shall be paid. If he prefers 
to join the Continental Army, we’ll furnish him 
with the money to do it. On his part he must 
give his word not to communicate with Ireland 
even in the most secret way for ten years or there- 
abouts.’ 

if And so, Driscoll, it was arranged. If you'd 
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held back that blow for another day from 
McMurdogh’s head you could have gone to 
Canada as a passenger, not as a stowaway. I 
would have told you before you left that if you 
wanted to come back in two or three years’ time 
you were to write privately to me, and I’d see 
whether I could arrange it. You knocked more 
than McMurdogh on the head when you twirled 
your stick that day. Now that Lord Lieutenant 
has gone, and another has come. Nothing in 
your favour was put down in writing. Bucking- 
ham, the present man, is a stickler for routine. 
My going to him would be useless, because he 
wouldn’t know what a wink of the eye meant. 

yy iWnere are) the papers int) thes'case 9) he 
would say. 

“They would speedily be brought to him, all 
labelled and indexed and nicely tied up, and he’d 
read them with painful carefulness. What do 
you think they would tell him, Driscoll ? ”’ 

“That I’d been a heedless lunatic, your 
honour.’’ 

“Oh, no, Driscoll, there’d be no flowing lan- 
guage about those documents. They'd record 
your case without a hint at the wink. ‘ Patrick 
Driscoll,’ they'd say. ‘Aged eighteen. A 
common labourer. Uneducated. No regular 
employment. Desperate character. Convicted 
poacher and suspected thief.’ ”’ 
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“IT never was a thief, your honour,’ said 
Driscoll firmly. 

‘Of course you were not. I know that well 
enough, but Buckingham wouldn’t know it, for 
he’d believe everything set down in the docu- 
ments. 

“““Sentenced on indisputable evidence to 
transportation for life. Committed to prison. 
Broke jail, also McMurdogh’s head. Fearful 
struggle. Commendable bravery of the police, 
who were overpowered by the murderous gang 
led by Driscoll.’ ’’ 

‘“ There was no gang, sir. I escaped entirely 
alone, and would never have touched McMurdogh 
if he'd kept out of my way.”’ 

‘Of course, of course, but ’tis not nominated 
in the bond. You should read Shakespeare, my 
son, and learn some sense. I’m speaking of 
what is in the record against you, not of what 
is the truth. ‘ Brutal attack on McMurdogh,’ 
whom you left stretched for dead. I see before 
me Buckingham’s face as he reads, then looks 
reproachfully at me as much as to say: ‘ And 
you have the temerity to stand up for this 
hardened ruffian, once more polluting our law- 
abiding shores.’ 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, Driscoll, why did you 
not first write to me before putting yourself 
under the lion’s claws ? ”’ 
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‘“T am sorry I didn’t write, sir, but it takes so 
long for a letter to get from Canada to Ireland, 
and even if an answer reaches Canada, there’s no 
way of it coming to me unless some one’s explor- 
ing to the West.”’ 

‘‘ Of course you were impatient, and that’s the 
truth of it.”’ 

paeessu sie. fit) is: 3), admitteda: Laniscolky ih 
thought I’d be forgotten over here, and every- 
thing about me forgotten, too. But memory 
seems to be long when a man’s in trouble. | 
fancied that if I had a line signed by you no one 
would dare question it.”’ 

Talbot smiled sadly. 

“You credited me with more power than | 
possess, or indeed ever possessed.’ 

‘‘ Times must be changing, then, for the Talbots 
used to be all-powerful, none daring to question 
their word. All I can say, sir, is that | am sorry 
to have interrupted the spree you are having.” 
His foot was still unconsciously tapping time to 
the music. ‘‘ And I’m thankful to you and the 
young lady here for listening so kindly, and for 
helping me with such good heart. There’s 
nothing for me except to get back to Canada; but 
the night is young yet, and I still remember my 
way about. The moon’s nothing like so bright 
as she shines on Lake Erie, but she does very 
well. Ill have no difficulty in finding my way 
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to the O’Neill’s, and they’ll not censure me for 
waking them up. Then, before daybreak, I'll be 
in Dublin, and I’ll breathe easier when I’m on 
board ship once more. She’s unloading her 
cargo and taking on another.” 

Talbot looked ruefully.at the young man. 

‘* How little you understand the situation! ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You forget that I told you the house 
is surrounded by a force whose business it is to 
track you down. You can no more get to the 
O’Neill’s than you can get to the moon above you. 
I myself don’t know what to suggest.”’ 

Driscoll’s face had slowly become transformed | 
with anger. He was beginning at last to under- 
stand the dangerous situation in which he had so 
heedlessly placed himself, but in spite of it, the 
light of battle lit up hiseye. He uttered an oath 
that brought a frown to the brow of his former 
overlord. He forgot the silent presence of a 
lady. 

“By God,’’ he cried, ‘‘ the police will have 
their work cut out for them! I’ve fought with 
them before, and I’ll fight, with them again, and 
this time it will be different. You wait till you 
see this Indian among them. He’ll scatter them 
like thistledown before the wind. The police 
will learn for the first time in their lives what real 
fighting is.”’ 

‘‘T suppose,’’ said Talbot, with a gesture of 
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impatience, ‘‘ once a fool, always a fool. I have 
no doubt the savage will account for one or two 
of them, or perhaps a dozen. But can’t you 
realise, Driscoll, the hopelessness of setting brute 
force against brute force at this juncture? You 
may knock down a policeman, and your savage 
may knock down or massacre a score of them in 
his own elegant way of combat, but that done, 
our problem remains the same. The whole force 
of the British Empire is behind the policeman 
you knock down. This predicament, if it can 
be solved in your favour, asks for brain and not 
for shillalah. You’ve made yourself an outlaw, 
Driscoll, and then hadn’t the sense to remain an 
outlaw when you were safe. If the kind of talk 
you're using is the best you can command you'd 
better keep silence and go out to your fate. As 
I said, I have nothing to suggest.’’ 

At this reproof Driscoll hung his head. The 
courage that had risen like a flash died down as 
quickly into the ashes of despondency. He was 
trapped, and he knew it at last. There was no 
venom against him in the heart of this discouraged 
old man. He had been right in assuming that 
was the case. The venom was all in the circum- 
stance, and the strength of that circumstance 
Driscoll was only now dimly realising. Talbot 
had evidently given up all idea of solving the 
riddle in Driscoll’s favour, impatient that the 
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latter required so much argument to convince 
him of plain facts. 

‘“ May I make a suggestion, Mr. Talbot ? ”’ 

It was Eileen who spoke. 

“Yes, dear girl, yes. It will be refreshing to 
hear sound sense from some one.”’ 

““My suggestion will not appeal to Mr. 
Driscoll.’’ } 

“Mr. Driscoll’s opinion matters nothing one 
way or another,’’ said Richard Talbot, with an 
emphasis of some contempt on the “‘ Mr.”’ “‘ You 
see in what a coil Driscoll’s wisdom has already 
encircled us. I’m not thinking of him, but of 
my house and the contamination of a criminal’s 
presence in it.”’ 

“Ah, that was my fault, Uncle Richard.” 

Talbot was not related to her in any way, but 
this was a term of endearment she often applied 
to him. It softened the old man at once and 
he turned upon her a look of warm affection. _ 

‘“T withdraw that, my dear. I spoke without 
thinking. It was your kind heart that was 
touched, and you did right. It’s the presence 
of the. thief-takers round my dwelling that I 
abhor. Now for your suggestion, Eileen.’’ 

“| think you should call in your son. He is 
generous and warm-hearted, if you give him time 
to cool.,”’ | 

The old man smiled at this proviso, thinking 
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perhaps he knew his boy better than did the 
girl. 

“‘ Alas, Eileen, there’s small hope of our getting 
any help from him! It was he who brought the 
police about our ears. Tom met this blundering 
person in the woods, and recognising him, made 
his way to the nearest keeper’s cottage, and sent 
the man on horseback in hot haste for Dublin, 
and so the police came upon us in long cars.” 

Fileen rose to her feet. She was plainly 
stunned by this unexpected news, but her faith 
in Tom rose uppermost. 

‘““T am sorry to hear that, Uncle Richard,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but if Tom has thrown this coil around 
us he is the man to suggest a way out when he 
knows how we feel about the matter.”’ 

“Very well, Eileen,’”’ replied Richard Talbot, 
sinking back wearily in his chair, ‘‘ perhaps you are 
right, although I am not hopeful. After all, it 
is the day of the young man, and I am old and 
pessimistic.” 

‘“Oh, no, no, Uncle Richard.”’ 

“Yes, yes, Niece Eileen. Now, dear, go you 
down to the ball-room; quietly seek out Tom, 
and whisper to him that I need him.” 

At the door Eileen turned, and said, hesitat- 
ingly, addressing the dejected Driscoll : 

“Don’t speak of your rights or your wrongs, 
don't speak of the police, or censure any one. 
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Tell young Mr. Talbot, when he comes (and it will 
do no harm if his father overhears you) about 
Norah O’Neill. Remember you are all Irishmen 
together, high or low, the kindest race on earth 
to women.”’ 

And without another word the girl departed. 


CHRARBIT RWG VE 


EILEEN TREVOR paused at the open doorway of 
the ball-room, scanning the. animated. throng 
within, her eyes searching among the dancers 
for the tall form of Tom Talbot, which should 
have been conspicuous enough; but she did not 
see him. Leaning against the doorpost, arms 
crossed over his breast, Arthur Wellesley surveyed 
the dance with the superior air of a very young 
man, whose time of life for this sort of frivolity had 
long since passed. The listlessness fell instantly 
from him as he saw Eileen standing in the door- 
way, and he addressed her with an urbanity that 
had in it something semi-military. 

‘Ah, Miss Trevor, you are here at last !’’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Wellesley, you are here at last.’”’ 
- Wellesley laughed lightly. 

“Yes, Tom and I were detained. He has been 
looking for you everywhere.’’ 

‘“One good turn deserves another, they say. 
I am now looking for him.”’ 

‘ Fortunate man! ’’ murmured Wellesley. 
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‘““ His father has need of him, and I bear the: 
message.’ 

Wellesley saw that after all she was not in 
frivolous mood, so said seriously : 

“Will you take my arm until we find him, or 
shall I fetch him ? ”’ 

‘Thank you. I see him now at the farther 
end of the room. He is not dancing, so please 
bring him to me. I will wait here.”’ 

There was a smile on Tom’s broad, good- 
natured face as he greeted the girl. 

‘““T thought you had deserted the Castle,” he 
said ruefully. 

‘““ When my host is not here to receive me what 
can you expect? I have just come from your 
father’s room, Mr. Talbot. He is in a position 
of some difficulty regarding——’’ She paused, 
then went on hurriedly: ‘‘ Oh, well, I can’t ex- 
plain it here. It was my suggestion that you 
should be called in to the council, and your father 
has sent me for you.” . 

‘““ But, Eileen,” protested the impulsive Tom, 
‘‘ T cannot leave you just when I have found you.”’ 

“You didn’t find me; I found you. But we 
must not chatter here. Please go at once to your 
father. Mr. Wellesley will look after me, and 
we will wait for you in the conservatory.” 

Recognising from the girl’s manner the urgency 
of the case, and vaguely surmising that she was 
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anxious to be rid of him—which suspicion he 
dismissed at once as improbable, because Tom 
had a very good opinion of himself—he left 
the two and hastened to his father’s room. 

He could scarcely repress an exclamation of 
astonishment at seeing Driscoll, whose brow wore 
a sullen frown, but his attention was diverted 
as he became aware of the Indian’s tall, athletic 
form and his amazingly decorative dress. In- 
stinctively he knew that here was the person who, 
single-handed, had held Wellesley and himself 
as powerless as though they had been two children. 
This was the man who had uttered that startling 
war cry. If the Indian recognised Talbot as 
his former captive, he gave no sign, although he 
was at no pains to conceal his lofty disdain for 
all concerned, and there was a gleam of hostility 
in his unwavering gaze. Tom, generous-minded 
-as he was, held no malice against his conqueror, 
but was willing to acknowledge a foe worthy 
of his steel. Impulsively he held forth his right 
hand. The Indian moved no muscle. 

“These chaps never shake hands,’’ explained 
Driscoll. ‘‘He means no unkindness by it. 
’Tis not a haythen custom, that’s all.” | 

“IT comprehend,’ said Tom good-naturedly. 
‘““ They rub noses, don’t they ?”’ 

“They do nothing at all, sir. They are not 
built for amiable conversation, or for any of 
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the observances of civilised beings. Sure, sir, the 
round towers of old Ireland are dancing dervishes 
compared with these lads.’’ | 

““T’m glad you have come, Tom,’’ interrupted 
his father, anxious to get down to business. 
‘‘ Driscoll here is an outlaw, and as perhaps you 
know, I sentenced him five years ago to trans- 
portation. But ‘twas a sentence that I’d have 
been slow in pronouncing if it was meant to take 
effect. It was arranged between the Governor 
and myself that it should not be carried out, and 
had Driscoll not nearly slaughtered McMurdogh, 
and then broken jail, he’d have been practically 
free next morning. It was himself, and not 
McMurdogh, he was destroying. He has been in 
Canada for five years, and hadn’t the sense to stay 
there. Returned on a wild goose chase, appa- 
rently, tomeet old O'Neill, though why any sane 
man should want to renew acquaintance with 
him passes my comprehension.”’ 

“Sure, sir,’ explained Driscoll, with some 
heat, ‘‘ ’tis natural for one man to help another, 
at least in our way of life. O’Neill has a fine 
family—of boys—and there’s little to be looked 
for by them in the old country, while every chance 
of success is before them in Canada. All heart 
can want is there, free for the taking. Timber! 
why, you never saw the like! One tree of it, 
falling, would blot out the whole Talbot Woods. 
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Sure, your great plantation, sir, is but a bramble 
patch compared with the Canadian forests, and 
every animal that walks or bird that flies is in 
that forest, all free to the man with a gun, or 
even the man with a trap. There are no game- 
keepers, no police, and no laws but those we make 
ourselves.” 

‘“My wonder increases,’ said the old man, 
“that you had the heart to leave this Garden of 
Heden.i) ) 

‘““ Though you may not believe it, sir, it was.for 
the sake of others. I did wish to let my neigh- 
bours here know the experiences of a man who 
had seen the new country, and I brought this 
chief along with me as a specimen of the men they 
raise out there.”’ 

“ Well, Driscoll,’”’ said Tom dryly, “ if you want 
a certificate of strength for this chap I can give 
it, being well qualified to do so.’ 

‘““T am glad to see,’ said Driscoll cheerfully, 
“that there’s no bad blood between you.’’ 

“Why should there be?”’ asked the old man, 
not understanding the trend of the conversation. 
Driscoll was about to reply, but Tom forestalled 
him, flashing a warning glance at the ex-poacher. 

“Oh, this bronze chap must have a grip like 
a man in armour, to judge by what I can see of 
his muscles. So you want the O’Neill family to 
emigrate, Driscoll ?”’ 
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Pan don sit), 
“TI remember now that Norah O’Neill is a 
very pretty colleen,’ said Tom, in irrelevant 


tones. 
“She! is) all that, six,’ admitted’ Driseol 
colouring. ‘‘ And now you have the truth of the 


occasion. It would go hard against my will to 
leave Ireland without seeing Norah; but what 
must be, must be.’ 

‘““You see how the land lies, Tom,’ said the 
elder Talbot. ‘‘ This unfortunate lad is still 
under the illusion, in spite of all I have said, that 
he has some choice in the matter. So farasI can 
see he has none, unless you would be content to 
tell the police you were mistaken, and send them 
back to Dublin with a lttle money jingling in 
their pockets to assuage their disappointment.’’ 

Tom Talbot shook his head, | 

“T could dothat easily enough, father, but our 
difficulties would be just commencing, not ending. 
The police would talk, no matter how much 
morey you gave them to keep silent. But the 
trouble goes even further than that. When I got 
to the keeper’s cottage to-night I wasn’t in the 
sweetest of tempers. I wrote out a full description 
of Driscoll,—this other chap I hadn’t seen——”’ 

‘True for you,’ said Driscoll, with sarcastic 
emphasis. Tom darted a look of dislike at him, 
but he had himself well in hand, and did not 
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visibly resent this veiled reference to his encounter 
with the savage. 

‘“‘T not only sent that in to the chief of police, 
by the hand of the keeper, but added to it that 
I, as an official of Dublin Castle, had myself 
arrested Driscoll, and he broke away from me.”’ 

‘“ You have no power to arrest any man, Tom,”’ 
protested his father. 

“In this case I had no power to hold him,”’ 
admitted Tom, with a grin, “ and technically, 
I have no power to arrest him. But we do many 
things in Dublin Castle of which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant knows nothing. We have some minor 
officials clever at the filling up of forms, and as long 
as Buckingham gets a few properly signed docu- 
ments on legal-looking paper he is never really 
aware of what’s happening under his very nose. 
And now, father, our chief difficulty is that the 
case has become a matter of record at the con- 
stabulary head-quarters. After all, there are 
only a few men sent here to the Castle. Driscoll 
told me he was coming to Malahide, but I didn’t 
believe him, and although I wrote down what he 
said, in my message, I added a hint to watch the 
roads leading into Dublin, and the port that leads 
out of Dublin. So even if I got the police away 
from the Castle they’d nab Driscoll sooner or 
later when he tried to leave Ireland.”’ 

“Do you think Buckingham would grant him 
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a pardon? ’’ asked the elder Talbot anxiously. 
“ Surely he'd not forget that beside being Gove 
nor he’s a distant relative of my own? ’”’ 

Tom shook his head. 

“My Lord of Buckingham would grant no 
pardon, but would welcome the occasion of 
refusal as giving him an opportunity to lecture 
you on the immorality of assisting criminals to 
escape the just hand of the law.’ 

“It’s even worse than I thought,” sighed 
Richard Talbot, palpably weary of the whole 
business, his demeanour showing a contrast to 
that of his own son, who became more and more 
alert as the obstacles in his path grew clearer. 
Miss Trevor had advised Driscoll to work on the 
sentimentality of the two men, but so far as Tom 
at least was concerned a more certain way of 
calling forth his effective action had been found 
by presenting him with a problem which said 
‘“Youcan’t solve me.’’ It wasnosympathy with 
Driscoll that set Tom’s determined wits at work, 
but the evident belief on the part of both his 
father and the criminal that all roads were 
blocked. Tom looked up defiantly. 

“Will you lend me your yacht, father, for 
a few days? Are captain and crew aboard?” 

‘‘ There is nobody aboard but the watchman, 
and I doubt very much if he’s there; but the 
captain is in his own cottage in the village, and 
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he'll get you the crew together in a jiffy. It’s 
more than likely at this moment that they’re 
lying about on the grass, or under the trees, 
listening to the music.’’ 

‘“What about provisions for a week ? ’’ 

“The captain would see to that for you, 
oni’ 

The young man turned upon Driscoll. 

‘“ When did you land in Dublin ? ”’ 

‘“This very day, sir, in the afternoon.”’ 

‘““ And you made directly for the Castle ? ”’ 

‘“* T-did, sir.” 

‘You met none of your old cronies? No one 
who recognised you ?”’ 

““No one but you, sir.’’ 

‘“ Have you spoken to any of the servants. in 
the Castle ? How did you get in here? ”’ 

‘| forgot about that, sir. I did speak to two 
lads I knew in the stables, and also to one of the 
serving men in the house—the one whose duty 
it is to open the door.’’ 

‘““ Were you recognised by the stable boys ? ”’ 

“I. told them who I was.”’ 

‘And you told the footman, too, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“{ had to, sir, for I was wishing to see Mr. 
Richard Talbot, sir. The stable lads, who would 
have been glad to help me if they could, advised 
me to tell the footman.”’ : 

‘“Qh, you are a hopeless blockhead! ”’ 
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“You forget, sir. I didn’t know my danger 
then.”’ | 

‘But this was after I had scragged you, 
Driscoll. Surely that gave you some hint of 
what was ahead of you ? ”’ 

‘* It should have done so, sir, but, you see, I 
thought your father would put it all right for me. 
I knew what a kind-hearted gentleman he was.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s no lack of kind hearts in Ireland, 
Driscoll, but we badly need a few more clear 
heads.”’ : ; 

‘““Oh, Tom,’’ murmured his father, ‘‘ we cannot 
all be as clever as yourself, so, as you are strong, 
be merciful, and put me out of my anxiety by 
telling me what you propose to do. Curiosity is 
consuming me.’ 

There was a twinkle of amusement in the old 
man’s eye. The son laughed good-humouredly, 
turning towards his father. 

‘You see, as I have pointed out, we live in 
an administrative country. Even the peasantry 
are as fond of documents as are the officials. 
Eager though they may be to break the law, they 
love to be served with some paper they can evade. 
It’s the conflict of wits that entices them more 
than any desire for evil, for they are not an evil- 
minded people.”’ 

‘“‘ Lord, Tom, you needn’t accuse poor Bucking- 
ham of reading homilies! You can give him a 
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lesson in that yourself. But to the point, my 
boy, to the point. What do you propose to do? ”’ 

‘‘ Just let me have one more word with Driscoll. 
Are these the only clothes that this immovable 
wax figure wears ?”’ 

‘No, sir: I’ve got his everyday duds in this 
bundle. What you see now is his dress. suit, 
as I might say.”’ 

‘“ He’s in Court costume, then ? ”’ 

‘“ He is that, sir.’’ 

‘“ Now, then, Driscoll, do you trust me to help 
you?” , 

P16, Sina 

“Will you obey me implicitly, and not attempt 
to escape ?”’ 

Mata Obey) sir.” 

‘““ Then bring your man into the next room, 
strip him of this uniform, and put on him clothes 
like your own, if you’ve got ’em. Now, don’t try 
to slip out of the window, or you'll break your 
neck, and don’t sneak down the stairs, or you'll 
inevitably fall into the hands of the police, and 
once you do that, I can’t help you.” 

“I tried that escape business, sir, once too 
often. I'll not do it again.’ 

“Pm not so sure of that, Driscoll. Some 
ingenious plan will occur to your supposedly 
active brain which you won’t have courage to 
resist until it is too late. With the conceit of 
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your kind, you'll think it better than anything 
I can offer, and before you've time to think twice 
the irons will be on your wrists. Now, just pay 
attention to this. If you do what I tell you, 
without attempting to help me with any idea of 
your own, I’ll guarantee that before midnight 
you'll be talking to Norah O’Neill, and I'll bring 
her father along to chaperone her. D’ye hear 
Than Nowe yy 

‘“I do. God bless you, sir.’’ 
a Very. well. Bollow sme’ 

When Tom returned he said to his anxious 
father : a sid oy 

‘You see, sir, the very simplicity of the thing 
will ensure success. We fight fire with fire, as 
I might say. We'll nullify a real arrest by a false 
arrest. This pig-headed lunatic has done his 
best, with his talk to your servants, to make the 
thing impossible, but we only need vary the 
proceedings to fit the facts. You said I’d no 
power to arrest anybody, and technically you're 
right, but there’s plenty of things done in Ireland 
in the name of the law that the law never hears 
of. I'll get one of my fellow officers from among 
the dancers downstairs to come up to my room, 
and do what this. Indian is doing. There’s my 
friend Wellesley, for instance. I’ve a_ spare 
uniform he can wear, and although it -will be too 
loose for him, the misfit won’t be conspicuous 
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enough to create comment. Now, I'll quietly 
arrest these two chaps. Have we any manacles 
in the Castle ? ”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘“ None except in the museum, and they’re out 
of date.” 

‘* Ah, well, that’s a mere detail. We'll tie 
the prisoners with rope. I'll march them down 
without any of the guests seeing them, and once 
outside, I’ll whistle up the police. 

‘““« This turns out,’ Pll say to the leader, ‘ to be 
a military matter. I’ve nabbed the lads, and 
it’s not to the police officer they’re going, but to 
Dublin Castle.’ 

“Tl ask him to draw off his men and report 
to the chief of police.”’ 

““Wouldn’t it be better,’ suggested Richard 
Tablot, ‘‘ to write an explanatory note?” 

“No; it would not. Carry on your con- 
spiracies by word of mouth. It’s much safer 
than scattering about written evidence that’s 
sure to turn up at inconvenient times.” 

The old man nodded. 

“The sight of the officer’s uniform will be 
quite sufficient. They’ll guess at once that these 
are political prisoners of great importance. 
I'll give the leader whatever money you can 
spare me, to keep for himself, or distribute among 
the men as his inclination leads him, It’s very 
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likely to stick to his own fingers, and so for his 
own sake he'll be silent. As soon as they’re 
in the cars, and off for Dublin, I take my prisoners 
to the yacht, and my helper returns to the Castle, 
so as not to miss any of the supper and the 
champagne. Meanwhile, I’ll send off a man with 
a car to rouse up old O’Neill, and bring him and 
his daughter, with a hint that they may not get 
back for three or four days. I'll put them on 
board the yacht, too. That accomplished, I’ll 
come home and enjoy a bite and a sup myself.”’ 

Tom paused, breathless. 

‘““And afterwards, what’s your intention ? 
Take them in the yacht to Canada ? ”’ 

‘No, sir. Ill send home the O’Neills, and 
instruct the captain to cruise off Dublin Bay, 
keeping within signalling touch of the harbour. 
Wellesley and I will make for the Castle, and get 
all the nice little necessary printed forms made 
out and signed, and everything clear and regular. 
V’ll see the Captain of the brig from Quebec, and 
make arrangements with him to take on a couple 
of passengers from a yacht out at sea, and the 
next thing, you know, your yacht will be lying 
peaceably in the steading out yonder, innocent 
as a tame duck.”’ 

For the first time since Driscoll’s entrance that 
evening Richard Talbot laughed. 

“Tom, my boy,” he said, ‘‘ you’re a wonder.” 


CHAPTER VII 


EILEEN TREVOR had been actuated by no par- 
ticular preference for the society of that some- 
what glum young man, Arthur Wellesley, when 
she asked him to escort her to the conservatory. 
The desire for solitude which still governed her 
being, in the circumstances, impossible of attain- 
ment, she had adopted the next best course, 
for the presence of Wellesley would keep others 
at a distance for the time being. The young man 
was naturally diffident, lacking in all social 
accomplishments, a clumsy dancer, a dull, even 
stupid, conversationalist, a complete misfit in an 
assemblage so brilliant, and therefore ideally 
suitable for the part now assigned to him by this 
beautiful girl. She might with equal advantage 
have taken the arm of an automaton, and yet 
Wellesley’s defects were so little realised by 
himself that he felt confident he would succeed 
as a diplomatist. The silent god of war had 
already set the course for him, but that gay 
gathering of rank and talent, which was more 
than half military, had no suspicion that the 
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name of this young man with the prominent 
nose would be familiar in history long after 
every one of his fellow-guests was forgotten. 

The girl whom he escorted had passed an 
emotional evening. The unforeseen proposal 
made by young Metcalfe had perturbed her, yet 
with quiet humour she appreciated its unexpected- 
ness the more keenly in remembering that her 
worldly mother would never have invited the 
young cleric to a seat in their carriage had any 
suspicion of Metcalfe’s intentions occurred to 
her. From Lady Trevor Eileen inherited her 
graceful beauty, but little else. A more incon- 
gruous marriage than that which had given this 
frivolous woman her title could not be imagined, 
yet it proved eminently satisfactory to both 
parties in the contract. Sir Charles Trevor had 
been a quiet, scholarly man, absorbed in his 
books, although later his reserved affections 
concentrated themselves on his lovely and lovable 
little daughter. He was much older than his 
wife, who speedily learned that while undisturbed 
in his studies and meditations he was the least 
exacting of husbands. There were no restrictions 
upon her attendance at Dublin’s gaieties so long 
as he was not desired to participate in them. 

Eileen, who was growing up as reserved as her 
father, afforded him a gentle, unobtrusive com- 
panionship in his library, the only room in his 
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house that claimed himas its own. As she grew 
older the library became a delight to her also. 
She saw little of her mother, and much of her 
father, and when at last the silent man passed 
away, leaving his wife and child in circumstances 
at that time considered affluent, the only grief 
in the house was that suffered by the disconsolate 
Eileen. 

Social Dublin prophesied that of a certainty 
Lady Trevor would make a brilliant second mar- 
riage as soon as the period of mourning permitted, 
but for once the united wisdom of a community 
proved mistaken. Lady Trevor had never been 
restricted, but she thought she had, which comes 
to the same thing. There was no financial need 
for re-marriage, and although many opportunities 
for changing her state occurred she failed to take 
advantage of them. 

As Eileen grew up, developing that beauty 
which had been her mother’s distinguishing 
characteristic, the latter’s light-hearted—it 
would perhaps be going too far to substitute 
light-headed—career was temporarily overcast, 
not by any sense of responsibility, but by fear 
of a competition in which she foresaw inevitable 
defeat. It was the ever-recurring enigma of 
the best course to be taken by a reigning, but 
waning, beauty. She could not carry about with 
her the material for her own eclipse. This 
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difficulty, however, resolved itself for Lady Trevor 
in very much the same satisfactory manner as 
had the problem of her married life. Although 
Eileen possessed enhanced the charm of her 
mother, she was gifted also with the mild for- 
bearance of her father, and the same reluctance 
to mix with the throng of fashion. While the 
contemplative girl enjoyed looking on at the 
social functions to which her position in Dublin 
gave her access it was evident to Lady Trevor 
that keeping Eileen as much as possible in the 
background aroused no sense of injustice in her 
daughter. Incredible as it seemed to one whose 
enjoyment lay wholly in the social whirl, Eileen 
actually preferred being left to herself, and thus 
not even a shadow of resentment grew up between 
youth and age. The girl would rather spend the 
day in her father’s library than devote an after- 
noon to the grandest levee at Government House. 
Eileen was her father over again, Lady Trevor 
said. 

Eileen’s conduct was unimpeachable, and 
caused the older woman no twinge of jealousy, 
but by-and-bye Lady Trevor, so far as she was 
mentally equipped for thinking, began to wonder 
if her own procedure, successful as it seemed, was 
entirely wise. Infrequent though the girl's 
appearances had been, the fame of her beauty 
had already permeated Dublin. The inevitable 
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rivalry might be retarded, but not avoided. Her 
alternative course of action, then, was plain. 
The girl should be married off as speedily as 
possible, it mattered not to whom, so long as he 
possessed the means to maintain his wife in at 
least comparative affluence, so that there should 
be no drain upon Lady Trevor’s own resources. 

Sir Charles Trevor had made no legal provision 
for his daughter. She could not claim a penny 
of her father’s fortune. The absent-minded 
scholar, before his marriage, had settled an ample 
income on his wife-to-be ; that had been part of 
the bargain. But he had also executed a will 
that left everything to Lady Trevor should she 
outlive him, as was the case. After the birth of 
Eileen it never occurred to her dreamy father 
to add any codicil to this will, and Lady Trevor 
was the last person to remind him of such an 
omission. Still, Eileen was her daughter, and 
she determined to do her duty by the girl in the 
manner approved by all worldly mothers. She 
would marry her as advantageously as was 
possible, and to do this it was necessary that 
Eileen should come out. The sooner the girl 
was settled the better for all concerned. 

Once or twice there had arisen in her mind 
a lurking suspicion that the undoubted friendship 
between Tom Talbot and her daughter showed 
signs of ripening into something more serious, but 
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this danger she had averted in her own manner. 
She explained to Eileen with the utmost frankness 
the position of a younger son, and as the girl had 
listened during the recital with eyes downcast, 
making no comment afterwards, Lady Trevor 
judged that her daughter was entirely reasonable 
in this matter, and would be as easily guided as 
her father had been. Had young Talbot been 
the eldest son the gracious lady would have 
given every encouragement toward furthering 
his acquaintance with her daughter, and she was 
pleased to believe that the daughter had inherited 
so much of her own good sense that their views 
were identical. 

Of Wellesley the good lady had no fear. She 
regarded him as a nonentity, and thus shared 
the general estimate. Eileen herself held this 
view, and so, when she found him standing by 
the ball-room door, sought his company in pre- 
ference to that of any other. Her mind was ina 
turmoil, not only because of Metcalfe’s unexpected 
declaration, but also by reason of the startling 
side-light which had been shed on young Talbot’s 
conduct by the recital of Driscoll. She wondered 
why her thoughts had turned so persistently 
towards Talbot, when they should have been 
centred, for the time at least, upon the young 
man who had asked her to be his wife. No 
practical considerations could have accounted for 
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this. Asshe gazed upon the ancient castle in the 
moonlight she knew that this medieval strong- 
hold and all the lands that went with it would 
never come into the possession of a fifth son. 
It had been of Tom she thought as she looked 
out upon the sea; of Tom she was thinking now, 
poignantly troubled that in a crisis he had shown 
so little of the chivalry of his race. “By Driscoll’s 
account he had taken an enemyat a disadvan- 
tage ; had refused all mercy when that enemy was 
in his power ; had been defeated in the moment 
of victory, and then, like a craven, had put the 
blood-hounds of the law on the track of a helpless 
man. He had almost placed himself on the level 
of an informer, a creature looked upon with 
loathing even by those who benefited from his 
back-handed actions. The assassin wielder of 
a secret stiletto was not lower in the human scale 
than that. He might have dealt her such a blow 
and caused her less pain than that she now felt. 
Driscoll himself seemed to be nobler, for he had 
said nothing of this to Tom’s father, and divulged 
the tale to her only to prevent her looking for aid 
from his bitter foe. 

As Eileen pondered on all this, however, there 
arose in her mind that sense of justice which 
never deserted her. After all, she was passing 
judgment on a man because of an account ad- 
mittedly partisan. She had heard only one side 
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of the case, and had heard that at a time when 
her warmest sympathies were aroused. The 
outlaw had undoubtedly risked everything—his 
liberty, perhaps even his life, to visit the woman 
he loved. In these days of calculated affection, 
when so many people enter upon the most 
‘sacred of human contracts with one eye searching 
the balance-sheet of a cash-book, the fearless 
devotion of the young Irishman shone out like 
a diamond among bits of paste. But if his love 
was supreme, his hate was extreme, and that 
hatred might have distorted his view of Talbot’s 
action. For her own peace of mind she must 
learn the truth, and none could be better qualified 
to tell her this than Tom’s closest friend, Arthur 
Wellesley, who must have witnessed the meeting 
with Driscoll. Determination to discover the 
facts at all hazard was really the motive that 
guided her in asking Wellesley’s escort to the 
deserted conservatory. 

‘“ You and our host were just a little tardy in 
arriving this evening,’ she remarked. 

‘“ Yes,’ admitted Wellesley. 

‘“ You walked all the way from Dublin ? ”’ 

Way Boi 0S. Tepeared 

Wellesley’s reticence was generally accounted 
stupidity by all except Tom Talbot, who was a 
better judge of character than many possessing 
greater experience. Eileen saw that her task 
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might prove the reverse of easy, but that task 
assumed more and more importance as its diffi- 
culty increased. Two openings for confidence had 
been closed abruptly by Wellesley with a mono- 
syllable, and he met her smile with an impassive 
countenance. 

‘You should have started earlier, I think ?”’ 
Eileen went on. 

“That was not Tom’s fault,’ he replied. 
“ Of course, I make no excuses for myself. Ihave 
no responsibility inthe case; | am merely a guest, 
as you are. Indeed, if the truth were known, 
the blame rests with you much more than it does 
with me,’ he added brusquely. Hespoke as cava- 
lierly as though addressing one of his own com- 
rades. Arthur Wellesley was not a lady’s man. 

““T to blame ?’’ she asked in astonishment. 
“What do you mean ?’’ 

‘“Simply this. Metcalfe was to have accom- 
panied us. Tom and I were foolish enough to 
wait for him in my room, and when at last he 
arrived it was merely to tell us that he had been 
invited to aseat in Lady Trevor’s carriage. These 
budding clerics are a pampered set, and naturally 
he preferred luxury to exercise.”’ 

“ Aren’t you a little severe on Mr. Metcalfe ? ”’ 
said Eileen, leaning back disapprovingly in her 
chair. 

‘Not severe enough, I think. If he intended 
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to desert us he should have let us know long 
before,”’ 

‘‘T think you do him an injustice. He called 
at our house in the afternoon, and my mother 
offered him a seat in our carriage.”’ 

‘“He should have told her he had a previous 
engagement.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps. It may be news to you, Mr. 
Wellesley, that some men are polite to women— 
men to whom a woman’s request is equivalent to 
a command.”’ | 

‘“‘Oh, I dare say. I make no claim to social 
accomplishments myself.’’ 

‘‘ What an unnecessary statement !”’ retorted 
Eileen, then pulled herself up, and laughed with 
a mirth she was far from feeling. This would 
never do. If she was to obtain the desired in- 
formation she would need to display much more 
tact. So she laughed to cover her retreat. 

‘* After all,’ she went on, ‘‘ it is a matter of no 
particular moment. I know from what Mr. 
Metcalfe said that he intended to go directly 
to his friend’s room, and if that friend was with 
you, doubtless the young cleric, as you call him, 
lost time in his search. I am sorry you were 
deprived of his company.” . 

“It was no deprivation, Miss Trevor, so far 
as I was concerned. I confess that I care little 
for his company one way or another. I think 
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him rather a prig, and a few moments before he 
arrived Tom and I came to the verge of a quarrel 
about him. I had expressed an opinion more 
strenuously than is usual with me, and Tom very 
hotly defended him.”’ 

‘Mr. Talbot seems more commendable than 
either of you. Let us talk, then, of him, although 
he is our host, and we have no right to discuss 
him.” 

‘‘T have no wish to discuss him, or any one 
else.”’ 

‘“ Ah, I know already what a bear you are,”’ 
said the girl, laughing again, ‘“‘ but I think we 
both unite in our admiration of Mr. Talbot. 
Indeed, I hold him in such esteem that I cannot 
imagine why he should commit the solecism of 
absenting himself when his guests were arriving 
to take part in an entertainment to which he 
himself had invited them.”’ 

‘““T have explained how that came about.”’ 

“Indeed you have not. You have merely 
aroused my curiosity. I am myself very fond 
of walking over country fields. You started long 
before our carriage left the door, and a pair of 
really good walkers should have arrived even 
before we did, for we came leisurely enough, by 
a winding road, while you two adopted the straight 
line of our school books, which we are informed is 
much the shorter way.” 
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‘‘T have given you all the explanation I can 
ONErc 

‘‘ Pardon me for disagreeing with you. What 
you have done is to suggest mystery, and just 
think for a moment how tantalising that is. 
Something happened on your journey here.’’ 

The young man did not reply, but a frown of 
annoyance at this catechism gathered on his 
lowering brow. 

‘Don’t tell me,’’ she said teasingly, bend- 
ing towards him with her most captivating 
smile, ‘‘ don’t tell me that you were lost in the 
forest.”’ 

‘We were lost nowhere,’’ he replied sullenly. - 
“Tf you wish to know the cause of our delay, ask 
the man responsible for it—Talbot himself, 
There he stands.”’ 

Tom had arrived at the entrance to the con- 
servatory a few moments before. He saw with 
a pang of jealousy the intimate attitude of the 
pair, who supposed themselves entirely alone. 
In spite of the bored look on Wellesley’s face, and 
the fact, had he paused to think, that he had no 
right to feel resentment, Talbot’s hot blood rose 
in anger. Indeed, he paid little heed to the man 
in the case, all his attention being fixed upon the 
girl as she bent forward with her persuasive smile, 
her manner so wheedling, it seemed to him, so 
opposed to all his preconceived notions concerning 
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her, that he was taken aback by the revelation. 
In his long acquaintance with Eileen Trevor he 
had never for a moment suspected that she was a 
flirt, and though he was himself not averse to 
genial persiflage with any vivacious young lady 
who might show herself willing, the idea that 
Eileen could indulge in this innocent diversion 
was suddenly repugnant to him. 

Eileen Trevor, warned by Wellesley’s last 
words, looked up and met Talbot’s severe scrutiny. 
Instantly the smile left her face, and to the young 
man she seemed annoyed by the interruption, 
and this unconsciously increased his uneasiness. 
But, pulling himself together, he smiled as he 
moved forward. 

“Ah! I find you again!’ he said lightly. 

““Again?’’ she echoed, somewhat coldly. 
‘‘It was I who was obliged to search for you a 
short time ago! ”’ 

“Oh yes, I was late,’’ acknowledged Tom. 
‘“‘T am sorry, but I was delayed, you see.”’ 

‘So I have been informed.’ This was an 
unfortunate expression, as events shaped them- 
selves. Talbot darted a quick look at his sombre 
but innocent friend. “I am glad the solecism 
presses so lightly upon you.” 

There waz -riticism in her tone as well as in 
her words. She found herself baffled between 
these two, and regretted that she had put forth 
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ineffectual efforts to win the confidence of the 
boorish Wellesley. Anger against him had become 
mixed with anger against herself, and the twin 
annoyance was now turning against the cause of 
the whole difficulty. Tom’s rather vacant smile 
was becoming fixed, and he could not conceal 
his astonishment that a girl of such common 
sense as he supposed Eileen to be should make 
so much of a trivial circumstance. After all, 
his father had been there to receive the guests, 
and Richard Talbot was the head of the family. 
But Eileen was not thinking of this at all. Her 
apprehension was concentrated on Driscoll and 
his probable fate, and her growing bitterness was 
rooted in Talbot’s ungenerous conduct towards 
that unfortunate man. Both she and Talbot 
were at cross purposes, their views of one another 
completely erroneous. Now it was Tom’s turn 
to say the wrong thing, and he made full use of 
the opportunity. 

“Tt was a question of duty,” hesaid. “I dare 
say to a lady in Dublin society it may seem absurd 
that duty should override pleasure, so I shall make 
no attempt to mitigate my fault. I saw my 
duty, and applied myself to its fulfilment.” 

Kileen’s eyes flashed. 

‘Duty !’’ she cried scornfully. 

“Yes; a duty begun, and now to be finished.”’ 

He turned from her, and addressed himself 
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peremptorily to Wellesley, speaking as though 
he were master and Wellesley his servant. 

“Come upstairs with me. Get off those togs, 
and put on one of my uniforms. I think I can 
get something to fit you. At any rate, it will 
serve for the occasion. I must change also.”’ 

“Why ?”’ demanded Wellesley curtly. 

‘“‘T need your assistance. I have an arrest to 
make.’’ 

“T am no thief-catcher,’’ growled Wellesley, 
as Talbot glared at him in anger. ‘‘ There are 
fellow-officers of yours in the ball-room already 
in uniform. Impress one of them. I refuse to 
soil my hands with such dirty work.’ 

“You are not going to arrest Driscoll?” 
gasped the girl. 

+ am, 

‘* Under your father’s roof ? ”’ | 

“Under any roof where I find him.’’ A pallor 
of anger had overspread the face he turned upon 
her: defiance stiffened his frame to iron. 

Eileen, rising to her feet, breathing -quickly, 
her hands trembling, felt her enforced composure 
desert her. 

‘“Coward!’’ she said, quietly but bitterly. 
“You, whom I thought a gentleman, have proved 
yourself a craven. It is not duty, but revenge, 
that animates you. For all your blustering 
now, you stood two to two in the forest. You 
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bore one to the ground, taking him by surprise. 
The second defeated and flung you. Now, 
your antagonists having been trapped, sur- 
rounded by friends and allies yourself, you wreak 
your vengeance. The lowest peasant on your 
estate would be more generous! ”’ 

Tom Talbot moistened his lips and drew a deep 
breath. He looked, not at his accuser, but at his 
friend. 

‘“* You shall pay for this,’’ he said in a low voice. 

‘When, where and how you please,’’ answered 
Wellesley indifferently. He was coldly annoyed 
that circumstances had involved him in a dispute 
little to his liking, and in which he took no par- 
ticular interest. Without another word the im- 
petuous Talbot turned on his heel and left them. 

‘““May I escort you anywhere, Miss Trevor ? ”’ 
asked Wellesley. 

“Thank you, no; but I shall be very much 
indebted to you if you will find my mother and 
ask her to join me here. I would rather not 
return to the ball-room myself.”’ 

The young man bowed and went on his errand. 
When Lady Trevor, much astonished at the 
summons, appeared, her daughter said : 

‘‘ Mother, please order the carriage. I wish 
to go home.” 

“To go home? That is absurd. Are you ill, 
Eileen ? ’’ 
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‘No, mother.”’ 

‘“Where have you been all this evening? I 
have seen nothing of you.”’ 

‘“T was here part of the time.”’ 

“With whom ?”’ 

“With Lieutenant Wellesley.’ 

“You silly child! Why waste words on such 
a stupid nonentity as he is ?’”’ 

‘“Mr. Talbot was here for a while.”’ 

‘“‘A precious pair indeed! It is like you, 
Eileen, to select as companions the most unde- 
sirable young man in the whole gathering.” 

“T think you are right, mother,” said the girl 
wearily. 

‘Of course I am right, Come with me to 
the ball-room. The enjoyment is just at its 
height.”’ 

“Enjoyment !’’ echoed the girl in despairing 
tone. 

“Certainly, for any person of sense. Supper 
will be announced almost at once. Come along.”’ 

‘““No; I wish to go home.”’ 

““Nonsense, Eileen; that is ridiculous. Be- 
cause you choose to mope away your evening, is 
that any reason you should force me away ? 
I am not so foolish; besides, you forget that 
Mr. Metcalfe is with us, and we cannot desert 
him, nor ask him to leave at this early hour.” 

‘You invited Mr. Metcalfe, mother. If you 
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allow me to have the carriage I will send it back 
to take home Mr. Metcalfe and yourself.”’ 

‘How absurdly you talk! Are you really so 
selfish as that ? I cannot have the horses driven 
an extra eighteen miles because of a foolish 
whim.” 

‘‘ You are right, mother. I am thoughtless.”’ 

‘““Remember the coachman, too.” 

‘“Yes, yes, mother. I was thinking only of my- 
self. My proposition was unfair. I will walk.” 

Amazed, Lady Trevor looked at her daughter, 
then burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘‘Tt would serve you right to attempt it. If 
you will not accompany me, Eileen, sit down here, 
and try to recover some portion of any good sense 
you ever possessed. You are as contrary as your 
father was. I will spend no more time listening 
to your nonsense. Remain in the conservatory, 
and I will sendan escort to take you down to 
supper. My own partner must be looking for me.”’ 

Lady Trevor tripped away, sprightly as a girl 
of eighteen. Eileen hesitated for a few moments, 

then covering her head with the hood of her 
- Connemara cloak, she silently stole away once 
more from the house, and into the moonlight 
outside. 


CHAPTER VIII 


As she emerged from the Castle, Eileen was 
startled by the shrill, piercing note of a whistle, 
where all before had been silent. Shrinking to 
the wall, on the dark side of the building, she 
listened intently, and heard the footsteps of 
hurrying men, crashing through the shrubbery. 
Moving cautiously along to the corner of the 
Castle she saw, standing on the lawn, two groups 
of police. A little apart from them stood four 
men, all of whom she recognised, although Thomas 
Talbot had changed his King Charles costume for 
a military uniform. Captain O’Rourke, silent, 
soldier-like, stern, accompanied Talbot. Between 
the two young officers stood Driscoll and the 
Indian, the latter now deprived of his finery and 
habited in commonplace clothes similar to those 
worn by his fellow-captive. The wrists of each 
prisoner were tied behind him with pieces of stout 
cord, and a stronger rope around either waist 
attached one to the other. | | 

“You see,’ Talbot was explaining in his 
ringing, confident voice, ‘‘ this man is an outlaw, 
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therefore we make a military arrest. As for the 
other fellow, we may have nothing to charge 
against him, but he is evidently an accomplice of 
some sort. There may be international complica- 
tions, but as to that the commanding officer 
directs that nothing shall be said for the present. 
That’s why I take them in the yacht, conveying 
them as quietly as possible to Dublin Castle. 
See that your men keep their mouths shut.”’ 

‘‘T’ll attend to that, Lieutenant Talbot,’ the 
head constable assured him. 

There was a clinking sound, and the glitter of 
gold in the moonlight, as a considerable sum of 
money passed between them. 

‘Thank you very much for your promptness,’’ 
said Talbot. ‘‘I’m sorry to have given you so 
much trouble.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all in the day’s work, sir, and it’s 
only too glad I amto have been of service. May 
I offer you an escort down to the water? ”’ 

“It won't be necessary,’ replied Talbot. 
‘“We hold them securely enough. They’ll give 
no trouble. Get back to Dublin as soon and as 
quietly as you can.’’ 

Tom and his fellow-officer marched their 
prisoners toward the coast and disappeared. 
The chief constable put his whistle to his lips 
and blew two sharp blasts. Almost instantly 
from under cover two long cars, each drawn by a 
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pair of horses, appeared in the lane that led to the 
high road. At a sharp word of command the 
policemen clambered aboard the cars, sitting 
back to back, rigid as dark effigies in the moon- 
light. Their chief remained behind watching, 
until they were out of sight, then he turned to- 
ward the Castle. Eileen slipped quickly into 
deeper darkness, her long black cloak a help to 
concealment. There was no danger of discovery, 
however. The big policeman’s task was done, 
and a very remunerative job it had proved, both 
for himself and for his men. There was just 
one more technicality to be observed for his own 
satisfaction. He would see Richard Talbot, who 
was a magistrate, recount what he had done, 
and receive the official seal of approval. With 
this intention the conscientious man entered the 
Castle, and the girl, tears in her eyes, walked 
quickly out to the main road. 

Here she stood for a few moments, indecisive. 
Was there nothing she could do? Now that it 
was too late, deeply did she regret her momentary 
loss of temper. Perhaps she might have in- 
fluenced Talbot by gentleness, where denunciation 
merely angered him. Even yet, it might be—— 
She turned impetuously toward the village and 
the sea, but reaching the slight elevation where 
she had first met Driscoll and his strange com- 
panion, she faced an empty landscape. Far 
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out in the bay Richard Talbot’s two-masted 
yacht lay at anchor, her outline dim, but now 
twinkling lights were appearing on her deck. 
Between this vessel and the land was an indis- 
tinct speck on the face of the waters, and in the 
still air she heard the sound of oars in. the row- 
locks. A feeling of. hopelessness overcame her ; 
Driscoll and his companion had become entangled 
in the dread machinery of the law. Tom Talbot 
had acted as policeman in his father’s house, and 
now made a prison van of his father’s yacht. 
With a sob she turned her face towards Dublin. 

Once on the main road, Eileen kilted up the 
lower lengths of her cloak, and thus free from its 
trammels she began her long journey, without 
apprehension either of undue weariness or of 
recognition. Although she walked at an unusual 
hour there was nothing to be feared on the road. 
Every one would take her for the country girl 
she seemed to be. The accuracy of her mas- 
querade was a protection, but her belief in this 
was put to the test before she had travelled far. 
Behind her sounded the click-click of horse’s 
hoofs on the hard road. The girl’s first instinct 
was to hide, but the full moon being now over- 
head, the hedges on either side cast no shadow, 
and thus afforded no shelter of darkness. The 
light was so clear that any attempt at concealment 
would not only be ineffective, but might arouse 
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curiosity or suspicion. No alternative suggesting 
itself, the pedestrian continued her way, remem- 
bering that the simple peasant lass whose part 
she was enacting would not be timid on her 
familiar country road. 

The trotting horse was pulled up sharply as 
it overtook her. 

“Well, my girl, where are you going at this 
time of night ?’’ demanded the driver sharply. 
She looked up, and seeing that he was alone, a 
slight tremor of misgiving thrilled her for a 
moment, but the next instant she recognised the 
leader of the police, whom she had seen receiving 
gold from Thomas Talbot, and who had lingered 
behind to enter the Castle. 

“JT am going to Dublin,” she replied. 

“To Dublin? Where did you come from ? ’’ 

‘““T came from the Castle.”’ 

“Ah, I see. You have been helping at the 
ball ?”’ 

ayes, Sir, | 

“And do you mean to tell me they allow you 
to walk all the way to Dublin? Sure, that’s not 
like the Talbots. They’re a kindly folk.” 

“Oh; they are all that) sir. "Tis not their 
doing, but my own. If I’d waited, I could have 
enjoyed a conveyance back with the rest of them. 
But there was nothing more for me to do at the 
Castle, so the night being fine, and me knowing 
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every step of the way, I could not miss the 
walk.”’ 

‘“You’re a sensible girl,’’ said the constable, 
a note of admiration in his voice, “‘ but it’s a long 
road. Let me offer you a lift?” 

‘“ Thank you kindly, but I came for the walle iy 

‘Sure, you'll get it,” laughed the officer, as he 
gathered up the reins again. ‘“‘ You're very 
welcome to a seat beside me, and remember that 
the outskirts of Dublin are perhaps not the safest 
place in the world for a young girl travelling 
alone at such an hour in the morning as you'll 
Bet there: 

‘“Oh, I know Dublin well,’’ said Eileen, for- 
getting for the moment her part of country 
servant. 

“Do you so?’’ he commented, looking more 
closely at her. To his native and professional 
shrewdness there was something in this encounter 
that did not ring true. A country lass would 
have welcomed the offer of a ride. 

‘“When did you leave the Castle ? ’’ he asked. 
His voice was more peremptory than heretofore. 

‘“‘ Not very long since. I don’t know the time.” 

‘“T saw nothing of you. I’m just from there 
myself. What was going on as you came out of 
the Castle?’’ he added, with assumed carelessness. 

‘They were just finishing the supper dance, 
I think,’’ replied the girl innocently. 
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‘‘ Quite right ; inside, I dare say. But what 
did you find outside ? ”’ 

Fileen’s natural instinct was always to tell 
the truth, but here suddenly she had come to the 
parting of the ways. Although willing to let the 
man deceive himself, she had adhered to accuracy 
so far. Such a course was no longer possible. 
It must be one thing or the other. Much as she 
desired it should not be known that the daughter 
of Lady Trevor, after midnight, walked unpro- 
tected along the road to Dublin, and confident 
as she was that if she told the truth regarding 
the meeting she had beheld, her detection was 
certain, she nevertheless answered unperturbed : 

‘““T saw a number of policemen on the lawn, 
and two military gentlemen, with a man, or two 
men, who appeared to be prisoners.”’ 

‘“‘ Then you must have seen me ? ”’ 

“I did, sir. I took you to be the leader of the 
police.” 

“I see..:Well; my girl, lL offered, you .a seat 
beside me, and you refused. May I offer it to 
you again ?”’ 

“T would rather walk, sir.’’ 

‘““T daresay. Speaking for myself, I’d rather 
talk, and as I can’t step down and walk with you, 
I ask you to step up and ride with me. I must 
have a few words with you.”’ 

‘Is that a command, sir ?”’ 
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elt ast? 

Without more ado the young lady obeyed the 
driver, while he soothed his restive, high-spirited 
horse, palpably eager to be on the way. With 
quiet dignity Eileen climbed unassisted into the 
vehicle, a sort of two-wheeled gig, lightly yet 
strongly built for rapid travel, affording accommo- 
dation for two persons. The girl had shaken 
down her cloak, and now gathered the wrap closer 
around her, for not only was there a nip in the 
air, but in her elevated position she would feel 
colder than when tramping afoot. She feared 
this offer of conveyance and the closer inspection 
it would entail, yet consoled herself by reflecting 
that after all she had no cause for uneasiness even 
if her identity were disclosed. 

The walk had brought a certain composure to 
her troubled mind, although it solved none of 
the difficulties that remained therein. In a few 
short hours her whole character seemed to 
have changed. She could not account for it, 
nor could she find any logical sequence in her 
actions, as she reviewed them one by one. She 
was naturally perturbed by .receiving her first 
proposal of marriage. She had long known Caspar 
Metcalfe, regarding him as a friend or brother, 
but never dreaming of him as a lover. He was 
a somewhat studious young man, and there 
was between them the bond of a common love 
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of books. Caspar Metcalfe possessed a scanty 
allowance of this world’s goods, but he knew that 
Eileen was not an heiress, so his preference had 
been due to no ignoble motive. There was 
nothing of the dashing lady-killer about him, 
a designation from which the gay officials of 
Dublin Castle and members of the military 
entourage were not exempt. There was every 
reason why Caspar Metcalfe and Eileen Trevor 
should not marry, but it was doubtful if such a 
consideration had occurred to either of them. 
But Eileen was puzzled to know why his 
proposal should have caused. her to think so insis- 
tently of Tom Talbot, who also had been her friend 
for many years. She had supposed Tom to 
be brave, chivalrous, and although perhaps too 
hot-tempered and impetuous, in every sense a 
gentleman. Now she had undeniable proof that 
he was none of these things except hot-tempered ; 
yet why should she resent that so bitterly ? 
Of course, her deep sympathy had been aroused 
in the case of Driscoll, who had sought sanctuary 
in Malahide Castle only to find himself in a 
trap. Driscoll’s quixotic mission, with its senti- 
mental object, appealed strongly to the girl’s 
romantic nature, quickened as it was this evening 
by the earnest pleadings, to which she had 
listened, from Metcalfe’s lips. Driscoll had left 
a wilderness of savages, to meet in his native 
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land a ruthlessness more bitter than that of the 
aborigines. A brutal Bedouin in the desert 
respects the life and liberty of his worst enemy, 
once that enemy is under his tent, and doubtless 
the merciless Indian in the forest held his wig- 
wam sacred. But Malahide Castle, a centre of 
luxury and civilisation, proved but a grim 
death fall. 

“Throw back your hood! ”’ 

Eileen awoke from her reverie with a start. 

“Why ?”’ she gasped. 

‘“ Because I command you.’ 

She was in the land of command. Whoever 
had the power gave his orders and was obeyed, 
or if he were not, so much the worse for the 
delinquent. She flung her hood back over her 
shoulders, and the frowning man leaned forward 
to take fuller advantage of the moonlight on her 
face. 

‘* You have lied to me,’’ he said. 

‘‘T have not,’’ she replied, as curtly as himself. 

The Irish temperament, hot and hasty, is 
pretty much the same in high or low. 

‘‘ You are no servant in the Castle >? ”’ 

‘«T did not say I was.”’ 

‘“'You gave me to understand as much.”’ 

“T am not to blame for your lack of com- 
prehension. Against stupidity the gods are 
powerless.”’ | 
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The man, so far from resenting this, merely 
laughed a little. 

“The gods, perhaps. The goddesses, never, 
where an Irishman is concerned. I beg your 
pardon for my hasty speech, now that I remember 
you said nothing of the kind. Thanks to my 
stupidity and your own cleverness, I jumped ata 
wrong conclusion. A single look at the pretty 
and honest face of you should have told me you 
speak the truth. Now, if you please, tell me who 
you are.”’ 

Quick to perceive that he had taken the wrong 
way with her, he was quick to change his tactics. 

‘“‘ My name is Eileen Trevor.”’ 

“Any relation to Lady Trevor ?”’ 

‘“T am her daughter.’’ 

“You are a young lady, then ?’’ 

“You are the first to question that fact.’’ 

The man laughed again in quite a friendly 
manner. 

“You haven’t forgiven me yet, but sure, there’s 
extenuating circumstances, as they say in court. 
Appearances were against you. I find you on 
the public road between Malahide and Dublin, 
walking all alone, long after midnight. I have 
just been engaged in rather a mysterious affair, 
and by your own account you were a witness of 
something I was told must be kept secret. You 
are dressed like a girl of the country, but you 
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don’t walk like one, nor is your manner of speaking 
true to the character. Isn’t that all rather sus- 
picious ? ”’ 

‘Not when you remember the fancy ball at 
Malahide Castle. A person who was shrewd, 
rather than suspicious, might have inferred that 
I represented a Connemara girl. My costume 
is not that of this district.”’ 

‘True for you. True for you. Suspicion is 
a poor guide compared with shrewdness; but 
perhaps you will explain why you, a guest of the 
Talbots, were journeying on foot to Dublin ? ”’ 

‘‘ That is a private matter with which you have 
no concern.”’ 

“Are you quite sure you know what concerns 
me and what does not ? ”’ 

“Even a felon in the dock may refuse to 
answer.” | 

‘“‘ Again true for you, but only on the plea that 
he is not compelled to incriminate himself. Is 
that the cause of your refusal ? ”’ 

“No; I simply deny your right to question.” 

‘Do you deny my right to place you in custody 
when we reach Dublin? ”’ 

‘““ Under what charge ? ’”’ 

‘On the charge of being a vagrant and refusing 
to answer questions.”’ 

“T doubt if such a charge would hold. I have 
answered many questions. I have informed you 
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who lam. If upon investigation you find that 
information true, I surmise that your predica- 
ment will be much more serious than mine.”’ 

For the first time since their conversation 
began the man gave way to unrestricted mirth. 
He had laughed once or twice before, but now 
he threw back his head and roared. They were 
driving along a lonesome, deserted section of the 
road, with little chance of being overheard, so 
he gave free rein to his merriment. 

“ By St. Patrick, you should have been a lawyer! 
What you say is correct, and when I tell you 
that I have not the least intention of detaining 
you for a moment, perhaps you'll admit I’m not 
so stupid as you thqught me. So far as arrests 
go, there’s many a queer thing done in Ireland, 
but to touch one of your quality without the very 
best of reasons, and then only in strict obedience 
to orders, takes more courage than I possess, 
although they say in the force that when there’s 
danger of getting my head broke, or of stopping 
a thrown brick with it, I’m brave enough. Of 
course I believe every word you say, and so, 
instead of asking questions you won't answer, 
I’ll prove to you how little I need to make 
inquiries. You are a friend of the Talbots.” 

He paused, but the girl made no reply. 

“You know this murderous ruffian Driscoll.” 

‘“ He is not a murderous ruffian.”’ 
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‘Ah, you’ve found your tongue, have you? 
He’s a proven poacher. Do you deny that ?”’ 

oLVaGmaty 

“He all but killed an old friend of mine that 
was warder in the prison. Another half ounce 
more behind the blow would have done the trick, 
therefore as a poacher he’s a ruffian, and for 
nearly slaying a man he’s a murderous ruffian. 
Do you deny that ? ”’ 

Again the girl did not answer, regretting that 
she had impetuously defended the accused. 

‘““How came the likes of you to know such 
scum ?”’ 

‘It is you who affirm that I know him.” 

“You do, and likely enough it’s pity, not 
justice, that influences you.”’ 

“It is not gold, at any rate. I am neither 
briber nor bribed.”’ 

It was now the policeman’s turn to keep silent, 
and the menacing frown returned to his brow. 
She had turned the tables on him. 


CHAP RT. 
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“You saw money pass,’ said the constable at 
last. 

aids 

‘“‘“ Therefore,’ says you, ‘here’s bribery and 
corruption.’ ”’ 

‘‘J made no comment on the transaction.”’ 

‘‘ Not directly, perhaps, but indirectly. Now, 
the truth of the matter is very simple. Young 
Talbot, tramping through the woods, comes upon 
this escaped criminal—a man who, sentenced 
according to law, broke jail with violence. 
Talbot does instantly what every law-abiding 
man would do: gives information to the police. 
The police take prompt action, and trace the 
criminal to Malahide Castle.”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,’ interrupted the girl, 
‘they did nothing so clever. They rode com- 
fortably in long cars from Dublin to Malahide. 
The criminal, as you call him, had told Mr. 
Talbot, with perfect truth, that ee was going to 
the Castle.’ 

“You seem to know a good deal about it. 
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Ah, well, there’s no reasoning with a woman,”’ 
said the man resignedly. He could not but 
observe with some dismay the turn things had 
taken, for all his self-confidence. It was now he 
who was on his defence, not the girl. 

“Tf reasoning fails, why not try truth? [ 
think you intended to say something about the 
money ? ”’ 

“Yes, I did. The culprit, by his own con- 
fession, was making for Malahide——’”’ 

“* T don’t think I care to hear. any ‘more, 
interrupted the girl indifferently. ‘‘ Driscoll is 
not yet shown to be a culprit. He made no 
confession. He merely stated that he was going 
to call on Mr. Richard Talbot. That statement 
proved to be a fact, yet you call it a confession.” 

“Oh, very well, I'll not argue with you. As 
I said before, you should have been a lawyer. 
Now, Thomas Talbot is a King’s officer—an 
officer on the staff of the Governor General. 
His father isa magistrate. I donot know how the 
young man learned he had made a mistake re- 
garding Driscoll. Perhaps he had information 
from the Castle itself, for very likely he sent word 
there by the same messenger that brought warn- 
ing to the police. Still more likely, it was his own 
father that told him, for Richard Talbot, Esquire, 
is a wise old gentleman and learned in the law. 
Be that as it may, it turned out we had no juris- 
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diction. Thecase of Driscoll was a King’s affair, 
an affair for the Viceroy; therefore it was the 
duty of the King’s officers to arrest him. We had 
all come up to Malahide on a wild goose chase. 
Surely that’s plain enough ? There was nothing 
for us but to go back again, as I’m doing at this 
moment. ‘ All that doesn’t explain the passing 
of money,’ says you.’’ 

He ceased his narrative and looked at the girl, 
as if expecting some comment, but she made 
none. Her impassiveness disconcerted him. It 
was ridiculous that a strong man like himself, 
backed as he was by the power the law bestowed 
upon him, should not be master of the situation, 
but he knew perfectly well that he was not 
recovering lost ground. 

‘“T daresay it seems a very suspicious transac- 
tion to an outsider, but let me tell you this, my 
lady : the money was paid, not for my profit, 
but as part recompense to my men for the trouble 
they were put to. JI am to divide it among them, 
and although with your own eyes you saw me 
accept the gold, those same eyes, bright as they 
are, could not penetrate the stone walls of the 
Castle. The moment my men had departed I 
went into the Castle itself, and to the room of 
Mr. Richard Talbot. As he is a magistrate, I 
told him everything that had happened, and he 
complimented me on doing my duty. The 
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money, he said, had come from his own pocket, 
as indeed I suspected, for his son is too gay a 
young man in the Court at Dublin to have any 
spare coin on him. The guineas I received will 
be divided among the men who assisted me, and 
I shall tell them that it comes from the generosity 
of Mr. Richard Talbot. I'll keep none of it for 
myself; but I suppose you don’t believe a word 
Tsay) 

‘On the contrary, I believe everything you 
have told me.”’ 

The constable brightened visibly. In a 
censorious world he rarely met such implicit 
faith in his veracity. He laughed a little, then 
said : 

‘“‘ After all, how completely I have wandered 
from the subject in hand. I think there’s some- 
thing of the witch about you, for usually I keep 
straight enough in a narrative, once I start on it. 
What I set out to explain was the extraordinary 
circumstance of finding one of your quality all 
alone and afoot after midnight on the Dublin 
Road. Let me see, where was I when you fired 
that money shot across my bows, as they'd say 
on a man-of-war ? But no difference for that. 

‘You know Driscoll; you understand what 
he’s done, and yet you sympathise with him ; he 
a poacher on the Talbot estate and you the 
daughter of Lady Trevor, high in the Court circles 
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of Dublin. Now, that’s a mystery Ill not pretend 
to fathom. No one knows quicker than I do 
when I’m out of my depth. You're a friend of 
the Talbots, of course. It’s been in my mind all 
night : why did that criminal make for Malahide 
Castle, of all places on this earth, where he’d 
meet the magistrate who sentenced him and the 
young man who tried to collarhim? Then that 
mystery gives way to another. Driscoll doubtless 
made for Malahide because you were there, which 
clears up the conundrum of his venturing into 
the lion’s den, as one might say; but this leaves 
a worse riddle in its wake. How comes it that 
an elegant lady of quality like yourself should 
know a rascal like Driscoll? Naturally Pat 
Driscoll believed that your influence with the 
Talbots would save him. You thought so, too. 
Perhaps you appealed to Mr. Richard Talbot ; but 
the good man, of course, could not yield, neither 
would his son. One had his duty to the civil 
authorities, and the other to the military.”’ 

‘“ You are exceedingly wise,” she said. 

“‘T am wise enough to distinguish a compliment 
from a slap in the face, but I’m not to be put off 
my course. Now, you are a young lady with a 
temper of your own, or I’m very much mistaken. 
Having a good opinion of yourself, and hitherto 
meeting no man who could refuse you anything, 
you do not believe that this arrest can be carried 
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out, so you secrete yourself under the wall of the 
Castle to see what’s going on. You admit that 
you watched us very keenly. Well, the arrest 
is carried out, and you, filled with sorrow, but 
at the same time with anger, shake the dust 
of the Talbot estate from your pretty feet. ‘No 
longer shall the roof of sucha man cover me,’ says 
you, and I’m shrewd enough to know that action 
follows resolution very quickly in your case, 
So off you starts along the road to Dublin. Am 
Ligieht 2.’ 

‘You are partly right and partly wrong,”’ said 
the girl, very quietly. ‘‘ 1 don’t think I am bad- 
tempered; at least I have never thought so 
before to-night.”’ 

‘“‘] didn’t say bad-tempered,”’ protested the 
policeman. ‘‘I think perhaps you're a little quick- 
tempered ; most of us are. You got angry, as 
most of us do.’’ 

‘“ You are wrong in thinking I was a deliberate 
spy. The truth is extremely simple. I asked 
my mother to take me home, but she, thinking 
it would be discourteous to leave at so early an 
hour, refused. JI then asked if I might use her 
carriage, which was a thoughtless request, for it 
was too much to expect the coachman and the 
horses to travel an extra eighteen miles. I was 
not angry when I left the Castle, but merely sad. 
I came quite unexpectedly upon the group on the 
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lawn, seeing the two officers, their prisoners, also 
yourself, with your men. I kept out of sight as 
well as I could, and the way being clear when you 
entered the Castle, I went out to the Dublin road, 
and herelam. You see, it is a very straightfor- 
ward matter when you know the facts.”’ 

‘““ Not quite so simple as youthink. How came 
the likes of you to know or sympathise with that 
scoundrel Driscoll ? ’’ 

“Twelve hours ago I did not know that 
Driscoll existed.”’ 

She related quite frankly the particulars of 
her encounter with the man by the little seaside 
village, telling how she brought him in to see 
Richard Talbot, who had said the case was quite 
beyond his jurisdiction. No one could doubt 
the truth of her recital: least of all a police 
officer, accustomed to weighing evidence and 
separating verbal wheat from verbal chaff. Her 
statement of Richard Talbot’s admission of 
helplessness tallied exactly with the assurance 
given to the constable that the case had passed 
from a civil to a military tribunal. The girl’s 
position in the matter was now perfectly clear. 
Any irregularity of procedure is terrifying to a 
police officer, and it was to make certain there 
was none in this instance that the constable had 
entered Malahide Castle and talked with Richard 
Talbot. Eileen Trevor’s honesty had strength- 
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ened his belief that everything was as it should 
be, and yet quite inadvertently that young lady 
had spoken a sentence which was to play havoc 
in the future and change the course of men’s 
lives. This was her remark about the passing of 
money. 

The police captain was under no delusion about 
the manner in which that transaction would be 
viewed if it came to the knowledge of his superiors. 
The explanation so readily accepted by an un- 
sophisticated girl would have very little effect 
upon them. Despite his promise of secrecy, 
then, he resolved to get rid of this reward the 
moment he entered police head-quarters, and by 
handing the amount over to the chief, relating 
exactly how it was acquired, at once relieve him- 
self both of risk and responsibility. 

Great as was his regard for Richard Talbot, he 
had that night seen an instance of Talbot’s 
limitations where power was concerned. If the 
truth came out, Talbot could not save him any 
more than he had been able to save Driscoll. 
There existed, and seemingly always had existed, 
a certain jealousy between the civil and military 
authorities in Dublin, that city of intrigue, and’ 
when, on occasion, the duties of the two forces 
clashed, it was usually the civil power that got 
the worst of it. By handing over the money the 
policeman well knew that he was setting fire to 
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one end of a slow fuse, whose other end rested in 
a powder-mine. There would be an investigation 
and an explosion, very likely, but at least the 
policeman would not be involved disastrously, 
and it’s every man for himself in this imperfect 
world. 

Having determined on his course of action, his 
mind was now at ease, running, nevertheless, a 
little regretfully upon the loss of money. He 
broke the long silence by an abrupt question. 

“Would you like to free Driscoll ? ”’ 

‘“Ts he in great danger ? ”’ 

“Oh, surely; he is in imminent danger— 
danger of his life, I should say. Even if he 
escapes the hangman, it will be penal servitude 
for him till the day he dies.”’ 

“So bad as that!’ cried the girl, with a 
shudder. 

“It couldn’t be worse. Poor devil, I’m sorry 
for him, after what you’ve told me. You see, 
I know only the rough side of his career; but 
there’s always a woman lurking about to suffer, 
however innocent she may be. The ways of 
Government are past the comprehension of any 
ordinary man. Here’s Driscoll, ruffian as he 
probably is, no good as he’ll be, either on the 
scaffold or in prison, yet there’s probably the 
making of a good man in him if he were allowed 
to return to Canada. But do you think they’ll 
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let him go? Not they! Id like tosee him es- 
cape, if only to spite the military. Of course, 
I wouldn’t spare my own life to prevent him 
getting away if he was in my own charge, but 
that’s merely habit. I often think I’ve the 
makings of a rebel in myself, had I just fallen in 
the ways of it during my youth.”’ 

‘‘ Would you help him to escape if you could ? ” 

“Oh, by St. Patrick, I'd never dare attempt 
such a thing! I daren’t even tell another how to 
accomplish the job. It would never do for a man 
in my position to inform a rich woman like you 
that with a hundred pounds in your pocket 
you could set Driscoll free. Supposing the wind’s 
at all fair, Talbot’s yacht will either be in Dublin 
to-morrow or lying off in the bay, depending how 
they intend to take Driscoll and his accomplice 
to the Castle dungeons. They’re as likely as not 
to manage it in the dark of night. That saves 
trouble sometimes. It would be as much as my 
place is worth even to hint that if somebody with 
a hundred pounds—yes, I don’t doubt fifty would 
do the trick—would row out to the yacht, trailing 
an extra boat behind, leaving that boat on the 
offside, concealing it from the shore (I never know 
the difference between larboard and starboard), 
and if one gave fifty pounds in gold to Driscoll 
himself for use in emergencies, and somehow 
slipped the other fifty pounds in the captain’s 
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pocket, we'd all be shocked a little later to learn 
that the prisoners had escaped and boarded an 
outgoing ship sailing for foreign parts. Oh, this 
game could be carried out easy enough if one had 
the money, but it’s a game I wouldn't like to 
suggest to anybody capable of attempting it, 
which of course a.young lady would never think 
of. And here we are in Dublin at last.’’ 

“Tf you will allow me to get down here, I shall 
be very much obliged to you.” 

“Vll do nothing of the kind.’’ 

‘ “ You're surely not going totake me to police 
head-quarters after all ? ”’ 

‘“ Indeed, I have no such intention. I'll drive 
you round to your mother’s own door, and stay 
there till you’ve roused the servants.”’ 

“But 1 am already so much indebted to you 
that I could not think of——’”’ 

‘Nonsense, your ladyship.”’ 

“Tam not a ladyship.”’ 

“Indeed you are, and atrue one. It’s myself 
that’s under an obligation for the great pleasure 
of your company.” 


CHAPTER UX 


LIEUTENANT THOMAS TALBOT, of the viceregal 
staff, was in his most dangerous mood, a mood 
which later in life became accentuated, causing 
those who suffered under it to form the opinion 
that Talbot was the most disagreeable person 
ever allowed to inflict a world already labouring 
under many troubles. But this mood had no 
blunting effect on his efficiency: rather the 
reverse. Tom was never so capable as when 
engaged in some transaction that went against 
every fibre of his nature. He hated Driscoll 
intensely, yet all his energies were bent to save 
him. This action demanded secrecy, a thing he 
loathed, placed Tom in jeopardy, about which he 
did not care a farthing, and would probably 
involve him in a web of chicanery and deceit 
repugnant to his honest nature. To none of 
these devices would he have stooped for his own 
betterment, but he undertook the unwelcome task 
through affection for and sympathy with his 
father. 

Increasing friction results in increasing heat, 
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and Tom was angry to his finger-tips. This 
anger was concentrated against his friend, Arthur 
Wellesley, whom Tom misjudged as completely 
as was possible for a hot-headed man to do. Of 
course, circumstantial evidence was dead against 
Wellesley. From no one else could Eileen Trevor 
have learned the humiliating incidents of that 
forest meeting. Tom ’s own father knew nothing 
of them, and Tom was ignorant of the girl’s 
conversation with Driscoll. Quite naturally he 
came to the conclusion that she had met the 
criminal only in Richard Talbot’s room. In his 
present state of mind he was too proud to offer 
her any explanation, but he determined to make 
his sword the arbiter between himself and 
Wellesley, who had not only refused help in a 
moment of need, but had turned informer to 
the only person on earth whom that haughty 
young man hoped would never learn of his dis- 
comfiture, 

In this fever of indignation Tom marched into 
the ball-room, where he speedily encountered 
an officer of his own regiment, who received him 
much more cordially than Wellesley had done. 

“ O'Rourke,’ he said, taking him aside, “ I 
want your assistance in a small private matter.” 

“ You shall have it, Tom,’’ said O’Rourke 
heartily. ‘‘ Who’s your enemy ?”’ 

“Ah, that will come later; but it’s right to 
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warn you that first there’s the carrying out of 
a little conspiracy which may mean the arrest of 
us both, and will be difficult to explain if we’re 
found out.”’ 

“Good for you!’ exclaimed O’Rourke. 
“Sure, I’m tired of dancing, though I expect 
to gather up more strength by-and-bye. I’m 
just spoiling for a little excitement that goes 
contrary to authority.” 

‘“ Then slip out unbeknownst to any one, and 
get into the shadow of the north-west angle of 
the Castle. When you see me come by with two 
prisoners, all tied up, march out in step with me 
on'the other side of the men, and from that time 
forward [ll do the talking. You keep a still 
tongue in your head.’’ , 

‘““ Sure, that’s a difficult part you assign to me, 
Tom, but I'll carry it out, even though I’m burst- 
ing with eloquence.”’ 

O’Rourke slipped quietly away, and Tom 
retraced his steps to his father’s room. 

‘“‘T shall need some money, I think,’’ he said. 

“Of course you will. Money is a great lubri- 
cant. Here are my keys. Open that desk with 
the big one, unlock the bottom drawer with the 
smallest one, and then help yourself.’ 

“How much may I take, father ? ”’ 

‘““T said help yourself, Tom. Take all there is 
if you need it. It’s for the police, | suppose ?”’ 
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‘Yes, sir; I want to get them back to Dublin, 
and a hint te their leader will ou their mouths 
shut, when it’s to their interest.’ 

“Don’t stint the gold, Tom. I hope you won't 
get yourself into trouble.”’ 

; No fear of that, father.” 

‘You're not doing this alone, are you? ”’ 

“No, sir; O’Rourke is waiting for me out- 
side.”’ 

‘Ah, very dott If there’s any difficulty 
afterwards, O’Rourke’s father and myself will 
see you clear. He has a very smooth tongue in 
his head, has the old man. Still, there’s little 
chance of Buckingham coming to hear of it.’’ 

‘“No chance at all, I’m thinking.” 

“And, Tom, I’d give a few guineas to Driscoll, 
if I were you. The new country may be all he 
says of it, but I think they haven't struck a mine 
of gold yet.’ 

“Very well, sir, I'll supply him.”’ 

‘“You’ve managed this very well so far, Tom. 
With reasonable caution, I see no difficulties 
ahead.”’ 

“Oh, there’s none at all, sir.’’ 

But Tom met his first difficulty a moment 
later: a difficulty that for a time seemed insur- 
mountable. He brought in the two men, the 
Indian now in commonplace garb, despoiled of 
the fine feathers that made the fine bird. The- 
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absence of the feathers from the body had made 
no change in the spirit, however. The chief 
absolutely refused to have his wrists tied behind 
him. Driscoll pleaded with him in his own lan- 
guage, but the savage remained stolidly indifferent 
to all argument. 

‘““ These chaps trust nobody,”’ said the prisoner 
despondently. ‘‘ If you were to tie up any one 
of them, he’d die of heartbreak.’’ 

‘“Can’t you explain the situation to him ?”’ 
asked Tom impatiently. ‘‘ Won’t he realise 
the danger he is in? ”’ 

‘Danger? He cares nothing for that.” 

‘“‘ Tell him there’s men enough to smother him 
waiting outside.”’ 

‘“T’ve told him that, sir, but he doesn’t believe 
it, and indeed I’m not sure that they could touch 
him if his hands were free. He’s as slippery as 
an eel, and would disappear from among them 
so quick they’d think he’d never been there at 
all, if it wasn’t for two or three of their own 
number lying silent on the ground. A Dublin 
policeman is all right in his own balliwick, but 
a chap like this they’ve not had the handling 
of before. Truth to tell, sir, if you set Yondotega 
free of the Castle, he’ll meet us in whatever spot 
you describe to him, at any time you state, and 
the police will never know how he got through.” 

“Well, in Heaven’s name,” cried Tom, “‘ try 
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it! Wecannot stop here jabbering all night, and 
we must not risk a scuffle, because the price of 
success is secrecy. I’ll set him free, and you tell 
him to meet me as soon as possible at the nearest 
point on the coast. Meanwhile, to save time, 
[ll tie you up. Put your hands behind you, 
Driscoll.” 

Tom seized the rope, and wound it round his 
prisoner’s wrists. Driscoll spoke the unknown 
tongue to the Indian, who, having received his 
instructions, walked to the door. There he 
paused, and looked with suspicion on the binding 
_ of his friend. Richard Talbot, who watched him 
closely, thought for a moment he was about to 
spring on the young officer, but the Indian had 
his gaze fixed on the knot Talbot had tied. An 
expression of contempt passed over his dark 
visage, then he turned from the door, strode over 
beside Driscoll, and offered his wrists to the rope, 
muttering a word or two. 

‘He says he’ll stand by me,” explained Dris- 
coll. ‘‘ You may tie him now, sir.’’ 

Without a word Talbot did so. 

‘And now,” he said, “ I'll rope you both to- 
gether, round your waists. You must seem 
secure when we pass the police.” 

This being accomplished, the Indian stretched 
himself, and drew a deep breath. 

‘“Follow me now,” said Talbot, but to his 
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amazement the Indian flung up his hands with 
a grunt of satisfaction, having in some manner 
freed himself from the knots. Then with an 
exclamation of disdain he put his wrists together 
once more behind him. 

‘‘ Just tie him up loosely, Mr. Talbot,’’ advised 
Driscoll. ‘‘ There’s no use thinking you can 
really fasten him. All he means is that you're 
not to draw the cords so tight. I hope nobody’ll 
interfere with him till we’re safe on the boat.” ~ 

After successfully negotiating passage through 
the police cordon, and escorting his prisoners to 
the shore, Talbot thanked Captain O’Rourke for 
his assistance and released that impatient young 
man from further share in the task. O’Rourke 
was visibly disappointed at the peaceful nature of 
the mission. He had expected an exciting scrim- 
mage of some sort, but as the affair developed 
into a quiet promenade, and softened down even 
from that into an innocent moonlight marine 
excursion, he became eager to return to the more 
stimulating life in the Castle. 

‘“ All’s ill that ends well,’’ he had said ruefully, 
as he watched the police vehicles disappear down 
the Dublin road. 

The yacht’s dinghy lay alongside the rough 
stone jetty which projected into the water from 
the hamlet. Talbot quickly undid the binding 
ropes, and flung them into the boat. The released 
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prisoners stepped aboard, and Talbot followed 
them, seating himself in the stern and taking the 
tiller, while the oarsmen bent to their work. 
The sea was like glass, the moonlight like dawn of 
day. Now that escape seemed assured Driscoll, 
who might have been expected to show some relief, 
erew more and more dejected. The Indian sat 
upright, but Driscoll bent forward like an old 
man, and his face sank to his open palms, his 
elbows resting on his knees. The oarsmen rowed 
in a silence almost complete. 

‘“ Now, Driscoll, wake up and listen to me.” 

Driscoll raised his head. 

‘“ What’s the name of the ship you crossed over 
Las 

‘The sailing brig ‘ Flora Macdonald,’ of the 
Island of Skye; Portree, I think, is the place 
she comes from.’’ 

“Who is her captain ? ’’ 

““ Archie MacLeod, owner and master.”’ 

“Does he know anything of your history, or 
the danger you are in ?’’ 

‘“He does not. He thinks I have come over 
to persuade my friends to emigrate, and emigra- 
tion is good business for him.”’ 

‘Now, pay attention. Say nothing to that 
captain about your being a fugitive from justice.” 

‘* Justice! ’’ snorted Driscoll. The expression 
of hatred that for a moment marred his handsome 
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face was visible even in the moonlight, and for 
the first time his voice had risen. So far the 
colloquy had been carried on in low tones that 
the rowers in front could not hear. The Indian, 
sitting beside Driscoll, did not count. 

“Yes, justice,’ echoed Talbot, almost in a 
whisper. ‘‘ These Scotsmen are very cautious 
and law-abiding, but their whole thought is for 
their own interest. Remember that though 
Quebec is far away, it is nevertheless under the 
British flag. If once the captain got a hint of 
your real position he might give you up to 
authority when you landed. The Scotch are a 
cold race, lacking the generous impulses of the 
Irish.” 

‘‘T have had enough of the generosity of my 
countrymen to last me all my life,’ retorted 
Driscoll, his brow lowering still more. “ I'll 
never set foot on the old sod again.”’ 

‘‘T’m telling you,’ continued Talbot, ‘‘ to be 
cautious. Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
you're free from the clutches of law because you're 
onthe Atlantic Ocean. Is the ‘Flora Macdonald ’ 
going back to Quebec ? ’’ 

‘Surely she,is, as soon as MacLeod gets his 
load aboard, which he told me would be in less 
than a week. He’ssure to have a well-filled hold, 
for there’s lashings of things needed over in 
Canada.”’ 
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‘‘T thought you said it was a land of plenty ?”’ 

‘And I told you no he. There’s plenty to 
eat and plenty to drink and plenty to wear. 
There’s plenty of timber for building a roof over 
your head, plenty of land, plenty of forests, 
plenty of fish and fowl, and plenty of game, too ; 
game in a variety that them as preserves part- 
ridges in the old country never dreamed of, all 
free to any man, free as the air of heaven.” 

“Tt must be a paradise for a poacher! ”’ 

“Tt would be a paradise for angels in bliss, and 
poacher is a name unknown. If poaching were 
a crime, it would be impossible to commit it in 
Canada, but, worse luck, there’s plenty of English 
over there, officials for the most part, and that’s 
a growing evil. It’s for them the ship loads at 
Dublin docks. The ordinary man has plenty 
of everything except ready money.”’ 

‘Ah, that reminds me,’ said Talbot. ‘’ Here 
are some golden guineas that you'll find useful 
either on sea or land.”’ 

‘‘Tll not take them,’’ said Driscoll sullenly. 
‘““T have money of my own. When I said there 
was a lack of it over there I meant only by com- 
parison with the abundance of everything else.” 

‘““T don’t think you're a fool all the time, 
Driscoll. There are intervals in your lunacy. 
It’s possible you may find these yellow boys 
stand between you and captivity. I said your 
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Scotch captain was likely to be cautious, but 
he’ll be guided by reason if it takes the form of 
coined gold.”’ 

‘““Tll not take the money.”’ 

‘Well, I hoped you wouldn’t because I rae 
some means of spending it myself. Dublin offers 
diversions that are not to be found in Quebec, 
so I am counting on your stupidity—pig-headed- 
ness I think I may call it—besides being greatly 
encouraged by your dislike of me. It will be 
my good luck, I says to myself, that the blunder- 
ing donkey will refuse the money. If I had my 
way, it’s into prison you would go, and not into 
my father’s yacht, but for some unfathomable 
reason my father has a great deal of sympathy 
for you. Incomprehensible as are the intricacies 
of the human mind, he took a liking for you in 
the early days, and before he sentenced you 
according to law had arranged for your escape. 
But, thank the good Lord who gave you the mind 
of a mule, you smashed all those plans when you 
broke the head of McMurdogh. So I'll keep the 
cash in my own pocket, and never say a word 
to my father, who will think you took it. Many 
a heartening drink that sum will buy for me and 
fellow officials, as you call them.” 

‘Give me the money,’ demanded Driscoll. 
““T might have guessed it came from Richard 
Talbot, and not from his spendthrift son. The 
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gold is mine, and not yours. Ill save your soul 
from one sin, at least, for little as I think of you, 
I never called you a thief.’’ 

Talbot laughed quietly, and handed him a roll, 
which Driscoll afterwards found to contain 
twenty guineas, an immense fortune for a penni- 
less man. 

By this time the small boat had come along- 
side the white yacht, and Talbot sprang lghtly 
up the steps that led to her deck, his prisoners 
following. | 

‘‘Now, one word more,” he said to Driscoll, 
“and I’m talking seriously. Your salvation 
lies in keeping your mouth shut. Do you under- 
stand that ?”’ 

NAW Cavan 

‘“‘T think I have quieted the police, who suppose 
I am taking you to Dublin Castle, but if a hint 
gets abroad that you’ve been put instead on an 
outgoing ship, don’t imagine for a moment that 
the furthermost wilds of Canada can be depended 
on to conceal you. Britain has a damned long 
arm, when once that arm is outstretched, and 
its clutch on your throat will be more effective 
than was mine in the woods. You owe no thanks 
to me, of course, for what I have done was all 
on behalf of my father.’ 

“I know that, sir.’’ 3 

‘* My hope of reward lies in the future, for I am 
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perfectly certain that your own imbecility will 
fling you into the trap again.”’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir, and for my part I trust 
that your heedlessness will some day bring you 
within reach of my two fists, without the advan- 
tage of surprise on your side.”’ 

‘‘An honourable ambition, Driscoll, and one 
with which I am entirely in accord. Now I'll be 
back in Dublin in the morning, and I’ll call upon 
Captain MacLeod. I’m anxious that two liars 
like ourselves should tell the same story. My 
version is this: you are a friend of my father, 
whom you have been visiting in his Castle of 
Malahide. The old gentleman, who is ill, could 
not come and see you off, but so great is his 
esteem for you that he has placed his own yacht, 
captain and crew, at the disposal of yourself and 
your friends, so that you may be put upon the 
ship with that state and consideration which 
befits your eminence.”’ 

‘* Begob,”’ muttered, Driscoll,””"' in ‘spite yor 
everything I’d hke to thrust my fist against 
your sneering mouth! ”’ 

“Excellent !’’ laughed Talbot. ‘I’m _ over- 
joyed to hear you, and will visit you in Dublin 
jail yet! Well, that’s the story I'll tell Captain 
MacLeod. Indeed, it’s the story I'll tell my 
own captain here, and the two will be on the look- 
out for one another when they’re safely at sea. 
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When the dinghy puts me ashore it will bring 
back to the yacht Norah O’Neill and her father. 
If you fail to have an enjoyable conference it 
will not be because I have neglected to arrange 
everything for your convenience.’ 

With this Tom strode forward to bestow some 
final words of instruction upon the Captain. 

‘You will slip down to Dublin Bay,” he said, 
‘‘and cruise about there, keeping a look-out for 
the brig ‘ Flora Macdonald,’ who will be watching 
for you. Follow her down the Bay, and get 
your two passengers aboard of her. Till this is 
done, remain well outside Dublin Harbour. Give 
shore leave to nobody. I can’t allow the men to 
be roystering about the dens near the port on 
this occasion. Are you acquainted with Pat 
Driscoll ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t remember him, sir.’’ 

‘‘ He was one of my father’s tenants five years 
ago. He is a friend of the O’Neill’s; was a 
neighbour of theirs. He’s getting on well in 
Canada, and I fancy he’s bespoken to Norah 
O’Neill. He’s come a long way to see her, and 
the time is short, for his ship sails back there very 
soon. I havesent for old O’ Neill and his daughter, 
and they will be in the dinghy when your men 
return from taking me ashore. As soon as they 
are aboard the yacht make for Dublin Bay. 
I’ll see you to-morrow, or next day, or later, 
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depending on when the ‘ Flora Macdonald’ sails. 
After the O’Neills have bidden good-bye to 
their friend come back here, and lay up the yacht 
at her usual station. The main point is that no 
one is to be allowed ashore till you’re anchored 
off Malahide again. Do you understand ? ”’ 

OD ASI 

Tom descended to the dinghy, and was rowed 
to the jetty, where he found a man and a woman 
waiting. 

‘““Where’s your father? ’’ demanded Talbot, 
the moment he landed. 

‘““T’m sorry, sir,’ explained the man, “ but 
my father’s not very well to-night, and so I took 
his place.’’ 

The girl said nothing, but looked expectantly 
at the questioner, with something of alarm on her 
face. She need have had no fear. Even the 
great of the earth are not omnipotent, and some- 
times know little of what is going on within their 
own domain. Old O’Neill was one of the most 
talented poachers on the estate, as was shown by 
the fact that he had never been caught. Norah 
was afraid lest retribution had at last overtaken 
him, and so was her brother, though he stood there 
stolidly enough, in an attitude of perfect innocence 
and stupidity. Naturally, he was alert as Dris- 
coll himself, without the latter’s experience. His 
father, always using his brains when planning 
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a depredatory excursion, knew that on this 
particular night the gamekeepers would be with- 
drawn from their usual duties, to act as handy- 
men about the stables, where the numerous horses 
and carriages of the visitors required looking 
after. For one glorious moonlight night the 
broad estate of the Talbots would be deserted, 
and O’Neill marked this night for his own. He 
would not be home before dawn, when doubtless 
he would arrive unseen, laden with the spoils of 
illegitimate chase. 

The imperative midnight summons at the 
O’Neill homestead, which they dare not disobey, 
struck consternation into the household. Had 
O’Neill’s guile at last played him false? But 
if so, why was the appointment made at the 
landing instead of at the Castle? Of course, 
the Castle was full of guests, but that fact only 
made the unexpected behest the more awe- 
inspiring. Well, there was only one way to find 
out, and indeed, only one thing to do, which was 
to obey the overlord’s command, adopt an atti- 
tude of ignorance, and say as little as possible. 
And here the brother and sister stood, with rapidly 
beating hearts, to confront the test, for an over- 
lord is at best a fearsome being, even though fhe 
is as mild as was Richard Talbot. 

‘I am sorry your father is ill,” said Richard 
Talbot’s son, and there was no menace in his 
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voice. ‘‘ Still, you will do just as well; perhaps 
even better, for your father is rather rooted to the 
soil, and might not want to shift. Maybe Driscoll 
will find you more easily persuaded.” 

“‘ Driscoll,’’ murmured the girl, gazing now - 
wide-eyed at him, and wondering what pitfall 
was concealed by the carelessly-spoken name. 

“Pat Driscoll!’ cried her brother, equally 
alarmed. ‘‘ Pat Driscoll, that broke jail five 
years ago? God knows I had nothing to do 
with it.” 

‘Nobody said you had, O’Neill. I named 
Driscoll unthinkingly. But at this moment 
he’s on board my father’s yacht, waiting for you. 
He wants to tell you about the new land, a land 
that he describes as like heaven, because there’s 
no poaching there.” 

The two visibly winced at the mention of the 
ominous word “ poaching,’’ a word that dragged 
many ill-favoured consequences in its train. 

‘“ But I think an adventurous young fellow like 
yourself will be a more eager listener than your 
sedate old father,’’ went on Talbot pleasantly. 
“Now, you spoke of jail-breaking a moment 
ago. Forget all about that, and don’t mention 
it again, for I need not explain that Driscoll runs 
great risk if he sets foot on Irish ground, and that 
there is safety in silence. My father, who is 
learned in the law, will be anxious until Driscoll 
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is on the high seas once more. Are you willing 
to remain on the yacht for a day or two, till the 
captain tranships Driscoll to the Quebec brig ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, sir,’ answered O'Neill readily. 
Suspicious though he was, he was clever enough 
to perceive that his fears had been groundless. 
The outspoken honesty of young Talbot could not 
be doubted. 

“Your father and mother will be anxious if 
they don’t hear from you perhaps.” 

PN ot aiDitholitisin: 

“You say that very confidently,’ rejoined 
Tom, looking hard at the other. 

‘They'll not trouble about us, sir. I said 
before I left we could not tell when we'd be 
back.”’ 

“Then that’s all right. This small boat will 
take you out to the yacht, and you will be landed 
here when the yacht returns.”’ 

The oarsmen bent to their work, and Tom, 
impatient to get back to his guests, turned so 
rapidly that he surprised a long-legged urchin, 
who had evidently been standing in the water, 
in the shadow of the jetty, and must have over- 
heard every word of the conversation. The lad 
was endeavouring to steal away like a cat, but 
Talbot, with an exclamation of anger, pounced 
on him, the second individual he had captured 
that night. 
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“You young ruffian,’’ cried Tom, shaking him. 
‘““ How long have you been sneaking down there ?”’ 

‘““ T’ve just this moment come, sir,’’ replied the 
terrified boy, his teeth chattering. 

‘“Now that’s a lie: you've been standing in 
the water till you’re chilled through.”’ 

“It’s fright, sir. You frightened me!” 

“Tl frighten you in earnest if you don’t tell 
me the exact truth. I will take you to the end of 
the jetty and fling you into the water. Then 
you'll get enough of it. What’s your name?” 

The lad hesitated, but another shattering 
shake convinced him that as a desperate expedient 
he had perhaps better tell the truth. He had 
been caught in the act, as it were. 

OU NelLcir es 

“Oho! Are you a brother of the two I was 
talking with ?”’ 

PV OCSHSIL,:: 

“How much did you hear ? ”’ 

“Only a word or two, sir.”’ 

‘“Now you're lying again. That’s dangerous. 
You heard what I said. Try to deceive me, and 
I'll give you a dose of salt water. Tell me the 
exact truth, and [ll let you go, and give you 
sixpence besides. How much did you hear?’ 

‘* All you said, sir.” 

“Who set you spying ?”’ 

“My brother, sir.” 
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“Why?” 

‘“T was to take word home, sir.’ 

“Yes; and what are you going to tell ae 
when you reach home ? ”’ 

‘“‘T will say they went off on Mr. Talbot’s yaaa 
and don’t know when they’ll be back.”’ 

‘Who are they going to meet on the yacht ? ”’ 

‘“* Pat Driscoll, sir.”’ 

‘* And who is he ? ”’ 

“T don’t know, sir, l’aving alone that my 
brother said he broke jail, sir.’’ 

Tom laughed aloud. 

' “By Heaven, it’s impossible to keep a secret 
in Ireland! I wonder if I can trust you? A 
useless question, because I am compelled to. 
Now, my lad, listen to me. I'll let you off with- 
out the ducking or the thrashing that you deserve 
if you'll say nothing about Driscoll.”’ 

‘Tl never mention him, sir.’’ 

‘““Very well,’’ said Tom, withasigh. ‘‘ Here’s 
a shilling for you. Cut away home as fast as 
those bare legs will carry you. Tell your father 
and mother I caught you. If not a word is said 
outside the O’Neill cottage, no whisper of what 
has happened to-night, life will run smoothly 
for them, but if I hear of any talk, you O’Neills 
will wish you had never been born. Do you 
understand that ?”’ 

‘* [odor sivy 

II 
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‘“ Then be off with you.’’ 

A haze had come stealing over the silent scene, 
and into this obscurity the lad disappeared, as 
though spirited away by magic. A moment before 
Tom could have sworn that the sky was perfectly 
clear, but now the moon had hidden behind a 
cloud, anda thin mist was creeping up the shore 
from the water. As young Talbot walked from 
the coast the overcast sky seemed to chill his 
courageous soul. The exultation of achievement 
had departed, and anever-deepening depression 
ensued. With the waning of the light there 
loomed up before him more clearly the danger of 
his position. As he had said to the last comical 
little spy, it seemed impossible to keep a secret, 
and if this secret could not be kept, he was drifting 
helplessly toward the wrecking of his own career. 
He had set the law in motion, as was the privilege, 
and indeed the duty, of every citizen with a just 
cause on his side, but he had stopped that 
machinery with as much suddenness as if he had 
flung a log of wood in among the wheels. This 
no man is permitted to do unless he is the highest 
in the land, and even his hand cannot interfere 
without due process of dignity, and according 
to forms prescribed. Tom was haunted by an 
eerie feeling that everything was going wrong. 
Somehow the furtive step of the Indian, stealing 
soundless upon him in the forest, followed by his 
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own discomfiture, had set the keynote of the 
night. Apparently everything had gone right, 
yet he was conscious of a subtle undercurrent 
that would sweep events into irretrievable dis- 
aster. Absorbed in thought, he was suddenly 
startled into acute perception by a soft and in- 
sinuating voice: most inadequate cause for so 
abrupt an effect, yet in keeping with the 
mystery of the night. 

‘Ts that you, Mr. Talbot ?’’ The tone was 
lingual velvet, and Tom recognised it as belonging 
to Malone, his father’s confidential servant, a 
smooth, secretive person, who saw all that was 
going on without ever seeming to notice, a shrink- 
ing creature with a footfall of felt ; whose veiled 
eyes were rarely lifted to those of the person he 
addressed; an ideal seneschal of a medieval 
Italian palace. Like a human chameleon, he 
now harmonised so completely with the texture 
of the solid gate pillar against which he concealed 
himself that at first Tom could not perceive him. 

‘‘Well, Malone, what is it?’’ said Talbot, 
annoyed by the startling interruption. 

‘“T am not sure that it’s anything, sir; but 
your father being ill, I thought it best to speak 
to yourself, sir.’’ 

Tom’s irritation increased, as he realised that 
he had been watched, and his return expected, 
calculated upon, waited for; yet all this was in 
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consonance with the obscure, crawling events of 
the last few hours. | 

“Out with it. I’m in a hurry, Malone.”’ 

“It concerns Lady Trevor’s daughter, sir. 
She had a secret conference with a young man 
beyant the Castle, near the shrubbery, sir.’’ 

‘“Secret ? Nonsense, Malone. What more 
natural than that two of my guests should come 
out from the heated rooms for a breath of fresh 
air? You are eternally seeing ghosts.” 

‘‘ There’s a heavy dew on the grass, sir, and 
the guests are not walking out this night. The 
young man, whoever he was, had some reason 
for keeping in the shadow. He was coaxing for 
something that she refused, for she turned him 
back, then went into the graveyard herself, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Damnation, Malone, you always were a born 
spy, but I’d have you know I'll permit none of 
that sneaking with regard to my guests.” 

‘‘Tt’s for the honour of the house, sir,’ 
pered Malone, ingratiatingly confidential. 

‘The honour of the Devil! If you’ve nothing 
better to do, go to bed. I think you are talking 
in your sleep as it is.”’ 

‘‘ She returned from the coast, sir,’”’ persisted 
the man, “‘ with two of the strangest looking 
creatures that ever I saw. One of them had been 
trying to enter the Castle before, and she got them 
both in as though they were invited guests, al- 
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whis- 
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though never an invitation went out to such as 
they.”’ 

‘Look you here, Malone, I know all about 
that. Let me pass: Iamina hurry, and I don't 
thank you for all this spying.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, well, sir,’ said Malone meekly. “‘ I hope 
you'll pardon me for telling you what’s already 
within your knowledge. I didn’t wish to trouble 
your father.”’ 

‘There is no need. He is already informed 
about the matter.”’ 

‘“‘ Then, sir, I'll say nothing more, for I see it 
would be useless to tell you the young lady has 
got free of the Castle, and is now tramping the 
road to Dublin.”’ 

‘““ What’s that you say ? ’’ demanded Tom. 

‘““T’m very sorry I spoke, sir. It’s not for me 
to talk, but rather to prevent talk, and as you 
know everything, you'll be aware that the man 
concealed in the shrubbery was your friend, 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley.”’ 

‘“T don’t believe a word of it.”’ 

‘Then you'll be in the right, sir, for I can’t 
say that I recognised him. However, I met him 
Square enough when he left the Castle shortly 
after Miss Trevor did, and cut through the 
shrubbery to overtake her on the Dublin road.”’ 

Tom suddenly clutched the shrinking creature 
by the arm. It was like grasping the tentacles 
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of some huge jelly-fish, and he flung it away from 
him. Though Talbot spoke no word, and asked no 
question, the jellyfish knew it had found a joint 
in his armour, and had made the flesh writhe be- 
neath its casing. But the oily tongue went on as 
if the brain that actuated it suspected nothing. 

‘“T was beside the Dublin road, sir, as soon as 
he was. You know what a determined gentleman 
Mr. Wellesley is. He strode towards Dublin, 
looking neither to right nor to left of him, nor 
behind him. He walked with a purpose, as was 
evident enough when the chief policeman over- 
took him with his trap, and offered him a ride. 
‘ He’ll not accept,’ I said to myself, and he didn't. 
Miss Trevor was not in sight, and as the police- 
man’s vehicle disappeared down the road, | 
dare say he offered her a ride, and maybe she 
refused also.”’ 

Tom had pulled himself together, and although 
for a moment his teeth were firmly set, he 
answered at last, very quietly. 

‘You're an exceedingly wise man, Malone,” 
he said.. ‘‘ A treasure, indeed, in these days of 
plotting, but there is disappointment in store for 
you when you discover how simple and innocent 
is the explanation of all you have been watching. 
Pardon me for gripping your arm just now. 
I merely wanted to put you out of my way, for, 
as I said, ] am ina hurry. Good night, Malone, 
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You need say nothing to my father, who must 
rejoice that the honour of his house is in such 
discreet keeping.”’ 

Malone dissolved into the darkness once more, 
and Tom passed on. The deep treachery of his 
friend was now as plain to him as the nose on the 
traitor’s face. Wellesley had been aware of Tom’s 
love for Eileen Trevor, and though a silent and 
somewhat unsympathetic listener, it is true, Tom 
had ascribed that lack of interest to Wellesley’s 
two years’ seniority and to his indifference where 
feminine charms were concerned. An impulsive 
man must have a confidant, even though that 
confidant is unresponsive as a stone wall. That 
Wellesley cherished any predilection for the girl 
had never before occurred to Talbot, and now he 
cursed himself for being a babbling fool. This 
thought added bitterness to Wellesley’s action, 
which Tom’s innate sense of justice now suggested 
to him had not been a betrayal after all. His 
friend had kept his own counsel, and had never 
invited Talbot’s self-revelations, although he 
might have checked them by a single word, and 
didnot. For the conduct of the girl herself there 
could be no breath of censure: she was ignorant 
of the depth of Tom’s feelings towards her, and 
this Tom freely admitted. 

With difficulty he had held himself in hand, 
determined that his personal fortunes should 
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brighten before he asked another to share them. 
Now they were brightening. Although he had 
obtained his place in Dublin Castle through 
favour, he held it by competence, and had earned 
the regard of even such a stickler for unconsidered 
trifles as was the Marquis of Buckingham, man of 
method and strict attention to detail. Any 
command received he had carried out so promptly 
and efficiently as to win the approval of one who 
never forgave the slightest divergence from the 
path of duty. 

Exercising a restraint that would have seemed 
incredible even to his most intimate friends Tom 
Talbot had never hinted, to the girl, of his dearest 
hopes—Tom, the young fellow who always knew 
what he wanted and went straight for it. Now 
the cold, calculating Wellesley evidently had 
forestalled him, taking an unfair advantage of. 
Tom’s confidences. And all the while Wellesley 
was plotting he had actually enlisted, through 
Tom, the influence of the Talbot family toward 
his own advancement. How well the sneak had 
kept his secret! How quietly ambitious his 
aspiration to the hand of such a girl! Why, 
Tom would as soon have suspected the meek 
Metcalfe of such a design ! 

Talbot stopped short at the entrance to the 
Castle. The increasing clouds had darkened’ the 
night. He heard the thrumming of musical 
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instruments tuning up. He drew a hand across 
his brow, then flung out his arm as if to sweep 
away all bitter thoughts. A healthy hunger 
possessed him. He made his way to the empty 
supper room, and fed himself with that hurry 
which youth may dare. He had intended to 
exchange his uniform for the Charles II. costume 
in which he had first appeared, but there was no 
time to change. The ball was already more than 
half over. He entered the ball-room, and cast 
one comprehensive glance around him. Neither 
Wellesley nor Miss Trevor was there, nor had 
they beeninthesupper-room. This quenched the 
last flicker of hope that the serpent story to 
which he had listened was not true. But no 
onlooker could have guessed that Tom had been 
stabbed to the heart. He passed joyously through 
the crowded room, a joke here, a kindly greeting 
there. His gaiety was infectious; his laugh 
the ring of joy itself. He bowed low before 
Lady Trevor, whose natural beauty, marvellously 
supplemented by art, beamed up at him. 
‘““Tsee you have exchanged the costume of king 
for that of courtier, Mr. Talbot,’’ she said, smiling. 
‘““T have discarded the Merry Monarch’s garb, 
Lady Trevor, but not his appreciation of loveli- 
ness. May I beg the honour ofa dance with you ?”’ 
““It is I who am honoured,’’ said the lady 
graciously, as she rose, and accepted his arm. 


CHAPTER XI 


REACHING her own room in the small hours of the 
morning, Eileen knew that she could not rest 
before making some attempt to help Driscoll. 
The fate of a man of whom twelve hours before 
she knew nothing now loomed so large that 
everything else in her life shrank into insignifi- 
cance. Itseemedasifa black storm cloud, slowly 
rising, had covered the whole of her mental sky 
with threatening density. Her mind was so 
clear that she realised repose was out of the 
question until this crisis had been met and 
vanquished, or until she herself was overwhelmed 
in defeat. 

Sleep being impossible, she sat down on the 
edge of the bed to collect her thoughts and 
arrangethem. Her first idea was to make a direct 
personal appeal to the Lord Lieutenant. She had 
met the Marquis of Buckingham once or twice, 
but only on State occasions. He seemed to her 
rather a pompous person, of an extremely serious 
mind; a nobleman with an overpowering belief 
in his own importance ; not a man to be lightly 
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approached ; but she was shrewd enough to know 
there must be some vulnerable joint in his armour 
of complacency. No man could be so pompous 
and possess true greatness, was a conclusion she 
arrived at, judging, not from any experience of 
men, but from her extensive reading of books. 
The essential point to be remembered was that 
in His Excellency was vested supreme power. 
That was the main thing. Ata single word from 
him the ropes would fall away from Driscoll’s 
wrists. So far as Ireland was concerned, he was 
not only Viceroy, but Roy. 

“Not only Viceroy, but Roy.’’ The phrase 
pleased her, and she repeated it again and again, 
knowing that a decision had been made. Never 
had her mind been so clear. From Roy there 
could be no appeal. His slightest whisper was 
more potent than all the eloquence of Ireland, 
and whatever Ireland might lack, eloquence had 
never been one of the missing qualities. To 
think was to act. 

In an incredibly short space of time Eileen 
stood before the Lord Lieutenant, but the great | 
man received her with a chilling coldness. In- 
stinctively she knew that the time was inoppor- 
tune. He listened with indifference to her story, 
which now, when everything depended on the 
rendition, came haltingly from her tongue. Dris- 
coll’s case, as she related it, sounded like the 
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speech of the prosecuting attorney. In some 
exasperating way her narrative twisted itself 
grotesquely into an indictment of the man. She 
talked interminably, and her brain was benumbed 
by the grim hostile look of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, who replied never a word. She realised 
that she was clinching Driscoll’s fate instead of 
helping him, and that every moment his doom 
became more and more inevitable. Then His 
Excellency rose, and still without a word turned 
his back upon her, and flinging aside angrily 
a heavy curtain that concealed a doorway, dis- 
appeared. This curtain grated harshly on its 
rings, and she wondered why the appurtenances 
of such a room did not work more smoothly. 
The fittings of a Viceroy’s residence should 
move silently. The most exasperating feature of 
this critical moment was that immediately her 
auditor departed she knew clearly what she 
should have said. But she had ruined her 
chances, and condemned Driscoll. Buckingham 
would not listen to her again. Indeed, an official 
had come in and gruffly ordered her from the 
Castle. That she judged from his tone, for his 
words were not distinguishable. She concen- 
trated all her attention upon them, and his 
phrase, when at last she comprehended it, was 
singularly innocent. 

_““ Excuse me for disturbing you, miss, but it’s 
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eleven o'clock. Shall I bring you a bit of break- 
fast, miss ? ”’ 

Eileen rubbed her eyes. The light was blind- 
ing. Somehow she understood that it was the 
drawing back of her window curtains she had 
heard. <A trim serving-maid stood beside the 
bed. 

ue itleven @a clock !*, murmured) the’ girl. 
“ Have I slept, then ? ”’ 

‘Yes, miss, but not very soundly. I’ve been 
in two or three times, but you didn’t wake. 
You were talking a good deal, and seemed to be 
in trouble, so I pulled back the curtains and 
woke you. You must have been very tired.” 

““Has my mother returned ? ”’ 

‘Long since, miss, and is sleeping peaceful.as 
a cherub. Let me bring you a cup of tea, and 
then make ready your bed. It would do youa 
world of good to sleep quietly until late in the 
afternoon. It is not restful to lie like this with- 
out even your slippers taken off.’’ 

‘“My dreams were rather disturbing, but I am 
fully rested now. I should enjoy a cup of tea, 
but I want no more bad dreams.” 

‘‘ They go by contraries, you know, miss.”’ 

‘““T’m not so sure of that.’’ The girl laughed 
a little. ‘‘ After all, I am glad I had the dream. 
It shows me I was on the wrong road. ’Twas 
a warning, perhaps. And now, Katie, bring the 
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tea and some bread-and-butter. I’m really 
hungry. I had no supper last night.’ 

‘“Dear, dear! they were neglectful of you.”’ 

‘No, I was neglectful of myself; but now 
I shall be very thankful for something to eat 
and drink.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon before Lady 
Trevor put in an appearance. If she had slept 
like a cherub she had awakened in anything but 
a cherubic frame of mind. Critical and cross 
summed up her mood, and Eileen was quick to 
recognise that the moment was most inauspicious 
for an appeal. Nevertheless, time pressed, and 
time was the essence of the contract she had 
imposed upon herself. In clear daylight Eileen 
realised the futility of any petition to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The incidents of the evening before appeared 
now like part of her unsatisfactory dream. The 
world which had hitherto gone so smoothly 
seemed radically changed. Metcalfe’s unexpected 
proposal of marriage, the sullen discourtesy of 
Wellesley, Talbot’s savage determination in 
mercilessly wreaking his vengeance on a helpless 
man who had defeated him, all resembled com- 
ponents of a nightmare. From this nightmare 
there stood out but one sane and dependable 
figure—the policeman. Even Richard Talbot 
himself had proved but a shaking reed in the 
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crisis. When Eileen left his room Richard 
Talbot’s whole desire quite honestly had been to 
save Driscoll, yet he must have acquiesced in the 
man’s arrest the moment his strenuous son de- 
manded it. Richard Talbot was ill, however, 
and the girl felt no resentment against him. 
His weakness, not his will, had consented. But 
the practical policeman had said that a hundred 
pounds would effect Driscoll’s escape; even fifty 
pounds judiciously expended. The larger amount 
she determined to secure. 

H Well) yamiss)’’, greeted her) mother))/\* you 
succeeded last night in making a very complete 
fool of yourself. No thanks to you that you are 
not the talk of Dublin to-day. Are you really 
crazy, or just pretending to be so?”’ 

“ [hope Iam never guilty of pretence, mother.”’ 

“You are a stubborn simpleton. You would 
discourage an angel. What is the use of my 
thinking and planning and lavishing money on 
your clothes, making opportunities for you, when 
you spend the first part of a fashionable entertain- 
ment such as that at Malahide with a sullen 
pauper like Wellesley, or a hare-brained, penniless 
spendthrift like Talbot? ”’ 

‘““He cannot be both penniless and a spend- 
thrift,’ said Eileen quietly. 

““Hecan, andis. I have reason to know that 
his debts—— Oh well, what is the use of my talk- 
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ing? And your conduct afterwards was quite 
shameless. Getting into a tantrum for no 
particular reason that I could see, you disappeared 
from the Castle at midnight, and actually walked 
to Dublin, like any gipsy girl.”’ 

‘““T did not walk. I was conveyed to this very 
door by an official who stands high in the con- 
fidence of Mr. Richard Talbot himself.’ 

“Really ! Did this elevated official know who 
you were ?”’ 

“Certainly he did. He had been consulting 
Mr. Talbot, and indeed I may tell you that I 
myself spent a great part of my evening with 
Mr. Richard Talbot.”’ 

‘“‘ Consulting also, I dare say, on high affairs of 
State,’’ sneered her mother. 

‘“‘ They were affairs connected with the State.” 

“You would have been very much better em- 
ployed in dancing with the young Marquis of 
Killblane, who made many inquiries about you.” 

‘“ Please say nothing more about the ball, 
mother. I am sorry I displeased you.” 

“You did not dance even with young Metcalfe, 
whom I invited to accompany us.” 

‘““ Mother, I fail to understand you. Surely if 
the two young men you mentioned are undesirable 
companions, on account of their poverty, Mr. 
Metcalfe is no more eligible? They are at least 
in the line of promotion, which he is not. The 
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only future to which he can look forward is some 
scantily-paid curacy. I do not hold that against 
him, of course, but as your lessons are all toward 
worldly wisdom, I may tell you that I talked a 
great deal with Mr. Metcalfe, though I made no 
mention of it, as I supposed you invited him 
merely because you considered me safe enough 
from one so penniless.’’ 

‘““Penniless! Are you so ignorant as not to 
know that his uncle is one of the richest men in 
Dublin—a crusty old bachelor whose only heir 
is Caspar Metcalfe ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, I knew about him: Mr. Metcalfe 
often speaks of him. But all his money is going 
to a fund for the promotion of peace. He has 
paid his nephew’s expenses at College on the 
understanding that his future efforts will be 
devoted to the abolition of war.’’ 

“Who told you that ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Caspar Metcalfe himself.’’ 

“The deceiving wretch! Had I known such 
a thing, he would never have been given a seat 
in my carriage.”’ 

The girl smiled. 

“You see, mother, that after all I am shrewd 
enough to collect accurate information on these 
important points.”’ 

‘““I see instead the reason why you wasted 
your time upon him.” 
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‘‘T did not think being civil to my mother’s 
_ guest was wasting time. However, as I suggested, 
let us not talk further about last night. I will 
try in future to be more amenable to your wishes. 
But while we are discussing the subject of money, 
I want to ask you a great favour. Will you 
give me to-day a hundred pounds? ”’ 

‘“A hundred pounds!” echoed the amazed 
lady. ‘‘A hundred pounds! And for what 
purpose, pray? ”’ 

‘For purposes of my own.”’ 

VdaMess |? 7% 

‘No, mother.’’ 

‘Then tell me why you want the money.” 

“Will you not give it to me unless I tell 
you'r) 

Lady Trevor laughed. 

‘““T shall not give it to you even if you do tell 
me.”’ 

‘‘In that case, mother, there is no more to 
be said.” 

The girl turned away. 

‘“T suppose you imagine you have some sort 
of claim to my money? ”’ 

“T put forward no claim, mother. I asked 
a favour.’ The girl paused, thinking perhaps 
her mother was about to relent. ‘‘I never 
wished for anything so much asI do for a hun- 
dred pounds at this moment.” 
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‘There is nothing unusual in that, my dear. 
When a woman wants money, she wants it very, 
very badly indeed. I am pleased to notice that 
you are coming to realise its value. You are 
beginning to see perhaps how helpless one is 
without it.”’ | 

Eileen sighed. 

“T am helpless indeed. It is true that here- 
tofore I have never felt the need of it, thanks 
to your kindness.’ 

Again her ladyship laughed. 

“You are clever enough sometimes, Eileen, 
but you cannot flatter me into parting with a 
hundred pounds. Did it ever occur to you how 
I obtained my money ?”’ 

‘““T suppose father bequeathed it to you, as 
was perfectly natural.’’ 

“Oh, my dear child, we may truthfully put it 
much ate bluntly than that. I married for 
money.” 

Eileen stood silent, while Tag Trevor re- 
garded her with a cynical smile. 

“You don’t like to hear that, do you? ”’ 

“ T ‘offer no criticism,’ said the girl. “1 
suppose we are all very much alike, and I confess 
that when I think how much may depend on 
the possession of gold I myself am almost 
prepared to marry for it.” 

‘“‘ Kileen, that’s the first sensible thing I have 
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ever heard you utter, and frankly, I advise you 
to waste no more time with such undesirables as 
Tom Talbot and Arthur Wellesley. Marry for 
money, and you are reasonably sure of getting 
it, but if you marry for any other reason, disap- 
pointment is equally certain. The poverty- 
stricken wife is never a happy one.’’ 

The girl made another appeal. 

‘““Now that I have promised you to adopt 
a sensible course, will you not advance to me 
the hundred pounds, which I will promptly 
repay when I sell myself?’ 

Lady Trevor seemed to be recovering her 
usual good humour, for at this she laughed quite 
heartily. 

‘“ The conversion has been too sudden, Eileen, 
and | am dubious of the security you offer. 
Words are cheap. I told you I would not give 
you the money, and I am not to be diverted 
from my promise. Let deeds make good your 
promises, and I shall listen.’’ 

“Tt will then be too late.’’ 

‘““Qh, it’s never too late; money is always 
money, late or early, and it is the only thing that 
counts.”’ 

There was a quiet knock at the door, and 
a servant entered. 

‘Lieutenant Talbot to see you, Miss Eileen.” 

‘“‘T cannot receive him,’’ said the girl. 
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‘“‘ There is no necessity of being rude, Eileen,’ 
said her mother good-naturedly. 

“I cannot receive him,’ repeated the girl, 
“and will never see him again if I can avoid 
doing so.”’ 

‘““ Tell Mr. Talbot,’’ said Lady Trevor sweetly, 
“that Miss Trevor is not in, but that Lady 
Trevor is at home.”’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Eileen. ‘‘ I am at home, but 
so far as Lieutenant Talbot is concerned my 
acquaintance with him is at an end.’’ 

‘‘ You cannot send such a message,”’ said her 
mother suavely. ‘‘ Remember, you were his 
guest last night. Go to your room at once.”’ 

When the girl had obeyed Lady Trevor 
turned to the servant. 

“You heard my orders. Miss Trevor is not 
at home, but Lady Trevor will be pleased to 
meet Lieutenant Talbot.’’ 


3 


CHAPTER XII 


WHEN Lieutenant Talbot entered the drawing- 
room he was greeted by his hostess, who, with 
a charming smile, extended her hand, and Tom, 
bending over it, touched it with his lips. Rough 
diamond though he was, his innate courtesy to 
women rarely failed him. 

“Let me congratulate you,’’ she said, ‘‘ on 
the success of last night’s entertainment. I 
always do enjoy myself in the grand old castle 
of Malahide, but last night more than ever 
before.’ 

‘It is very gracious of you to speak so kindly, 
and your words are balm to a wounded spirit.”’ 

‘““A wounded spirit? ’’ she laughed. ‘‘ Has 
Tom Talbot turned poet ? ’’ 

‘No, madam; he is oppressed to-day by the 
consciousness that he failed in duty towards his 
guests.”’ 

‘Failed ?’’ There was a delightful twinkle 
in her ladyship’s eyes; friendly, even caressing, 
was the glance they bestowed upon him. ‘“ You 
amaze me, Tom; but I am sure you cannot mean 
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what you say. Blarney Castle stands far south 
of Malahide, and I have never even visited the 
place, so no one can accuse me of flattery when 
I say the first part of the evening was a great 
success. It seemed as though no element of 
pleasure could be lacking, and yet, Tom, when 
you flung yourself into the rout, as our forefathers 
would have called it, the joyful spirit of the scene 
was instantly enhanced. Tom, you are a prince 
of entertainers—the young prince of a Castle 
whose stately rooms during all the centuries 
have never been desecrated by plebeian folk. 
If I stood alone in the grand hall at Malahide 
I should esteem myself in good, if ghostly, com- 
pany. But sit down, Tom. How negligent 
Iam! Yet I always rhapsodise when I think 
of Malahide.”’ 

Tom seated himself opposite his hostess. 

“T fear that all your adulation is unmerited, 
so far as I am concerned; but even though un- 
deserved, I am selfish enough to wish that other 
of my guests had been under the glamour of the 
same illusion.”’ 

‘““You are too modest, Tom. There was not 
one among them all but would echo the opinion 
I have expressed.”’ 

“Alas, Lady Trevor, I fear you are too 
generous. Your own daughter——’”’ 

‘““My own daughter,’ interrupted her lady- 
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ship lightly, ‘‘ does not count. She is a very 
capricious young woman, and should not be 
taken seriously. Her moods are as unreason- 
able and variable as those of a child. Did you 
quarrel with her, Tom? ”’ 

‘‘No, madam, but there was a misunder- 
standing. It is on that account I have taken 
the liberty of calling to see her.”’ 

‘“T am sorry Eileen is not in, and indeed I do 
not know when she will return. If you tell me 
what the trouble was, I will endeavour to smooth 
ILSOVER, 4 

“Tt is rather difficult for me to explain with- 
out indicting one who was my friend, and who 
quite unexpectedly betrayed my confidence.”’ 

Each time her ladyship laughed the laugh 
conveyed some special meaning, and now she 
expressed the sympathy of experience for the 
folly of youth. 

‘“T wouldn’t give another thought to that, if 
I were you, Tom. Treachery is an everyday 
commodity, and if you allow yourself to be 
troubled by it there will be no peace for you. 
Why, if I paid attention to the mendacities of 
my dearest friends I should be in a perpetual 
turmoil. Think no more about it, I beg of 
you.” 

‘“‘I wish I were sufficiently philosophical, but 
there is more at stake than you imagine. To 
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put it bluntly, Lady Trevor, I love your 
daughter.”’ 

“Really ?’’ Her ladyship smiled, as if this 
were, after all, rather a humorous situation. 
“Have you told her so? ”’ 

‘Certainly not, madam. It would have been 
my duty, as well as my pleasure, first to have 
acquainted you with the fact, as I do now.” 

‘Dear me, Tom, how formal you are! Il 
hereby acknowledge receipt, as business people 
say, of the preliminary announcement. Has 
Eileen given you reason to believe that she 
reciprocates your sentiment ? ”’ 

‘No, Lady Trevor. I cannot say that she 
has, though we have been very friendly until 
yesterday evening.”’ 

‘“ Appearances are deceitful, Tom. I should 
never have regarded you as a backward lover. 
Why have you waited until something resembling 
a quarrel came between you? ”’ 

‘‘] wished to be more certain of my position 
in life before declaring myself. One or two 
incidents that occurred last night made me 
fear I had delayed too long.’ 

‘“T doubt that. You have evidently read the 
girl very truly.” 

“IT don’t think I quite understand what you 
mean. ’’ 


“The anxiety regarding your worldly position 
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shows that you judged accurately where the 
difficulty with Eileen would arise.”’ 

“Are you hinting that Miss Trevor places 
worldly position, as you call it, above other 
considerations ? ”’ 

Lady Trevor’s laugh was honest and caressing, 
even sympathetic. 

‘“My poor Tom, how innocent you are! Of 
course that is the first consideration with any 
well-brought-up girl. Do I hint, you ask? 
No; I state it frankly, as is my custom.” 

‘You mean—— ”’ 

‘“ That you were born too late.’ 

‘“‘T fail to comprehend, Lady Trevor.”’ 

“You cannot deny that you are a younger 
son of Mr. Richard Talbot ? ”’ 

‘“T have no wish to do so.”’ 

‘Tam glad you face the fact squarely, because 
itis very important. Ifyou were Richard Talbot’s 
eldest son, and therefore heir to the broad lands 
of Malahide, my very sensible daughter would 
have allowed no misunderstanding to arise 
between you.” 

“Are you suggesting ?’’? Tom was for- 
getting his politeness, and rose abruptly from his 
chair. Lady Trevor smiled up at him in a 
compassionate manner, and reclined further 
back on her divan. 

“You forget, Tom, that, as I said a moment 
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ago, I always speak frankly. In matters of 
business I believe in coming straight to the 
point.”’ 

‘‘T protest, madam, that this is no matter of 
business.”’ 

“‘T assure you, Tom, that it is. Why, this 
very morning Eileen demanded from me a 
hundred pounds, to be paid to her immediately. 
Ah, Tom, you little know how heavy are the 
expenses incurred by a girl in Dublin society! 
They are not covered by the amount of a 
Lieutenant’s pay, my boy. She did not request 
the money—she demanded it, yet refused to 
tell me for what purpose she needed it. I, 
being a cynical woman of the world, as all my 
dear friends will tell you, advised her to marry 
some one who would give her a hundred pounds 
every time she asked for it; but even I was 
amazed when she answered that she was willing 
to marry at once any one who could so provide 
for her.’’ 

Tom’s lips were compressed, and there was 
an ominous frown on his brow. He gazed at 
the pitying smile on her ladyship’s lips, and for 
once mastered his hot temper, refraining from 
the retort that those lips had just uttered a 
falsehood. 

‘“ The broad lands of Malahide,’’ he said slowly, 
at last. 
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‘Yes, Tom, if only you were your elder 
brother, both my daughter and I would welcome 
you as a suitor, but those broad lands now 
separate you and Eileen so completely that 
even the strenuous Tom Talbot cannot cross the 
barrier.’’ 

‘By Heaven!’’ thundered Tom, entirely 
losing his self-control. ‘‘ By Heaven, madam, 
I will marry Eileen yet, and her wedding gift 
shall be a principality that will make the lands 
of Malahide look like a cottager’s garden!’”’ 

And with that, throwing all courtesy to the 
winds, Tom Talbot strode defiantly from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE most perturbed man in Dublin that after- 
noon was he who left the Trevor mansion and 
marched down the street as if leading a forlorn 
hope. Money! Never before had he given the 
matter a thought. He always possessed plenty 
for his personal needs, because his father was 
a generous man. It had ever been a case of 
“Help yourself, Tom,’’ as when gold was pro- 
duced to forward Driscoll’s escape. Now he 
was face to face with one of those iron-hand 
customs embedded in British legal procedure 
—the drastic law of entail, whereby broad acres, 
as Lady Trevor had called them, passed from 
eldest son to eldest son, irrespective of merit 
or competency. In the domain of aristocracy 
the eldest is born to the purple, while his 
brothers must fend for themselves—a law unfair 
in theory, but in practice not without merit. 
The elder inherits a name, as he inherits an es- 
tate, and usually sinks through affluence into 
insignificance. The younger makes a name for 
himself, and often a fortune as well. For the 
189 
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first time Tom realised how precarious was his 
position. His military income would have 
supported but genteel poverty, had it not been 
so generously supplemented by Richard Talbot, 
and when the time came, as in course of nature 
it must, that the law of entail was set in motion, 
how would Tom fare? Oddly enough, he had 
scarcely a nodding acquaintance with his eldest 
brother, who spent most of his time in London 
or on the Continent. It would be as if a stranger 
came ito the inheritance. , 

Tom felt not only angry but humiliated, 
telling himself he was like a puppy whose eyes 
were just opened, and who was displeased with 
the outlook. He strode through the familiar 
city without glancing to right or left, passing 
acquaintances who saluted, waved a hand, or 
shouted a greeting; but these tributes to his 
popularity were unacknowledged, and indeed 
many wondered if that set face really belonged 
to their friend. Some shrugged their shoulders. 

“Hard hit,’’ they said. ‘“‘ The cards have 
been running the wrong way, for the only man 
who can gamble safely is he whose estates are 
entailed. He can stake his income, but never” 
his principal.’’ 

At last Tom penetrated a portion of the city 
where no one knew him. Strenuous pedestrian 
exercise is a tonic for a mind distraught, and 
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now Tom became conscious of his surroundings. 
A glint of blue water was visible at the end 
of the streeet. One portion of his brain, at least, 
was attending to business. Having left the 
fashionable quarter, Talbot was now in the 
region of the port, and this recalled to his mind 
the duty he had taken upon himself. The 
difficulties of others had faded from his mind 
as he struggled with his own troubles. 

~The thought of money had never occurred to 
him in connection with Eileen Trevor. Every 
woman wishes for riches, her ladyship had 
smilingly said, including her own daughter among 
their number. There came to Tom’s mind at 
least one exception to the rule: the noble Flora 
Macdonald, in time long past, had guided a 
worthless king to safety, risking reputation and 
life itself, when a betraying word from her 
would have brought her twenty thousand pounds 
in gold. 

Tom, now arrived at the docks, accosted a 
wharfinger. | 

“There is a sloop here—the ‘Flora Mac- 
donald’; Captain MacLeod. Where shall I 

find her ? ”’ 

‘She is over in the Canadian berth,” said the 
man, directing the inquirer to the spot.  ‘‘ But 
it is unlikely the captain is aboard, unless she 
is sailing soon.”’ 
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‘“‘She is not sailing for three or four days, I 
think.’’ 

‘““ Ah, well,’’ said the wharfinger, with a smile, 
“there'll be somebody in charge who'll tell 
you the captain’s favourite drinking place.” 

Tom’s temper had been so subdued by energetic 
tramping that his friendly smile answered that 
of the wharfinger, and thanking him for the 
information the young man successfully sought 
the brig. She sat well down in the water, and 
for a moment Tom feared she had not yet been 
emptied of her Canadian gear, but when he 
noticed the dock labourers toiling aboard with 
merchandise, like a myriad of laden ants, Talbot 
swept his eye along the deck for the uniform and 
gold-laced headgear of the captain. But there 
was in sight only one man not working—a stal- 
wart giant with an immense red beard, a blue, 
weather-beaten tam-o-shanter on his head, and 
wearing a costume of rough northern tweed, also 
showing the effect of fresh-water rain and salt- 
water spray. 

‘Is the captain on board? ’’ demanded Tom 
briefly. ‘‘I want to see him.’’ 


hou re) looking) ati) him.) i 


The coarsely-clad individual had been leaning 
on the taffrail, and as he gave his curt answer this 
attitude remained unchanged. He glared at the 
intruder from under forbidding bushy eyebrows. 
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peOh, ae you Captain MacLeod : nie 

ehvala! 

‘Two passengers came over with you from 
Quebec..’’ 

~ They did,;’’ 

‘They intend returning with you.”’ 

“Then they'll need to look alive,’ said the 
Scotsman. 

‘When do you sail ? ’’ asked Tom, in surprise. 

‘““ We'll be off before the stroke of midnight.’’ 

‘“ Midnight ?’’ echoed Talbot, dismay in his 
tones. It had never occurred to him that the 
ship might not depart.in broad daylight. 

‘““Your passengers are aboard my father’s 
yacht. You can .see the vessel from where 
you stand.” 

‘““T have seen her,’’ said the Captain, without 
moving his head. ‘“‘She has been hovering 
about in the offing all day. Who is your 
father ?”’ ety 

“Richard Talbot of Malahide ic 

“Very well; you'll be wise to get them off 
the yacht as soon as may be and aboard the 
brig. The evening’s drawing on, and I cast 
off as soon as the last bale’s aboard, which might 
be before the hour I set.. Since I came alongside 
here I’ve made these chaps work for once in 
their lives. A turn in Canada would do them all 
good.. We have no laggards out there.’’ ‘ 
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‘““T see,’ said Tom, laughing. ‘‘I suppose, 
then, that, unlike other captains, you've no 
favourite drinking place ashore? ”’ 

‘“‘T haven’t any fixed objection to drinking,’ 
replied the captain, thawing a little, ‘“ but not 
during business hours. For emergencies, I 
keep in my cabin a drop that was made on 
the Isle of Skye, by a process quite unknown to 
Dublin. If you step aboard I’ll give you a sip, 
and then you'll know good liquor when you 
taste it.” 

‘“ Thank you,”’ said Tom, “‘ but this is business 
hours with me, and for once I must keep a clear 
head on my shoulders. I intended to tranship 
your passengers in the open sea. I suppose that 
can be done at night as well as by day, especially 
as the moon is not much past the full?” 

The captain shook his head. 

‘‘ There'll be no moon the night, my lad,” he 
said. ‘‘Can’t you tell there’s a storm coming 
Onc): | 

The young man cast a look aloft. 

“It seems fair enough,’ he remarked. 

‘Does it? Well, your father may own a 
yacht, but his son knows little of the Irish weather. 
We shall have work enough this night to keep 
ourselves from. being transhipped on to the 
rocks, without risking life by taking on board 
men from another craft. No, my lad, if those 
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chaps are going back with me, they’ll have to 
be on deck by ten o’clock, and let me suggest 
that you’d do well to bring your yacht in before 
nightfall.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Tom. ‘‘T’ll see to that.” 

He went round to the spot where boats could 
be hired, engaged one, and made for the yacht. 
The captain received him with anxious face. 

‘‘ Ah, Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘‘it’s glad I am 
tO see you.” 

‘Yes,’ said Tom nonchalantly, ‘‘ there’s a 
storm coming on, so I think you’d peter make 
your way inside.’’ | 

“It’s a real yachtsman you are, sir, for you 
never spoke a truer word.’ 

““Do you Hite the Canada dock ?”’’ 

‘““Qh yes, sir.’ 

“Would you be allowed to berth there ? ’’ 

“Yes, sir, unless it’s full of shipping.”’ 

‘“There’s only one brig, which is the ‘ Flora 
Macdonald’ you were to watch for. Can you 
make the harbour by ten o’clock ? ”’ 

“Oh, easily, sir. We could do it before ten 
o’clock if we have to tow her in with the dinghy.” 

‘The ‘Flora’ sails before midnight. I don’t 
want to get in too early, but if you are there by 
ten o'clock that will be right. Pay those men 
that brought me here, and dismissthem. I[Ilstay 
with you. Where are your passengers, captain?” 
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‘“ Down in the cabin, sir.’’ 

‘‘Have you had any trouble with them?” 

‘‘ None in the least, sir, and not a man has 
put foot on shore since I saw you last.”’ 

‘Excellent. Send off the boatmen.”’ 

As Tom went down the companion way the 
sun was setting amidst angry clouds that rose 
up in the west. The voices of men talking to- 
gether and the occasional merry laugh of a 
woman greeted his ears as he descended. He 
found the two young men seated on one side 
of the cabin table, and Norah O’Neill on the 
other. All sprang to their feet at Talbot’s 
unexpected entry. The Indian was seated 
moodily at the further corner of the room, and 
he alone remained immobile, showing no emotion. 
The others exhibited the crestfallen air of children 
caught where they had no business to be. The 
luxury of the yacht seemed suddenly to oppress 
them, and while brother and sister stood flushed 
and dumb, Driscoll appeared to think some 
apology was necessary for intrusion into a gor- 
geous world so alien to their usual surroundings. 

“The captain thought we would be better 
down here, Mr. Talbot, than showing ourselves 
too much on deck.’’ 

‘“That’s quite right. Sit down, all of you. 
I suppose you’ve no secrets from your friends 
here, Driscoll ? ’’ 


——_— 
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‘* Not one, sir.”’ 

Talbot, seating himself at the head of the 
table, waved a hand to emphasise his command. 
Gingerly they took their places, all three visibly 
embarrassed; but Tom spoke genially, as if he 
did not notice this, and soon they were more at 
their ease. : 

‘‘T am sorry to interrupt so pleasant a party, 
but the situation has changed unexpectedly. 
The ‘ Flora Macdonald’ is sailing in a very few 
hours. A blow is coming on, and it will be 
impossible to make the transfer at sea, as I had 
intended. It would have been difficult in any 
case, but it is out of the question after nightfall, 
so by ten o’clock this boat will be at rest in 
Dublin harbour. Nobody has visited you aboard 
the yacht, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘““ No, sir,’’ replied Driscoll, ‘‘ and if they had 
they wouldn’t have seen us.”’ 

“Very good. I anticipate no trouble. We 
will berth as near as possible to the ‘ Flora 
Macdonald,’ and there will be nothing for you 
and our dusky friend here to do but slip quietly 
to your ship. As for your sister and yourself, 
O'Neill, P’ll engage a carriage to take you home.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, sir. Norah 
and I will walk.’’ 

“Not all that distance,’’ protested Tom. 

"Tis but a trifle, sir, and it’s safer that way 
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at night, for we'll meet nobody, and we know 
the road well, don’t we, Norah?” 

The girl murmured an assent. Talbot pur- 
sued the subject no further, but there swept 
across his face its most frequent expression: a. 
determination to have his own way. He turned 
to Driscoll. . 

“‘T want to hear something of your life in 
Canada,’ he said. ‘““Do you own any land 
there?s< 

““T own a farm, sir, and its southern boundary 
is the high banks of Lake Erie.”’ 

‘“ How much land do you possess ? ”’ 

‘“ Whatever I like to claim; say two hundred 
acres, or thereabouts.’’ ¥ 

“So muchasthat? What did you pay for it?”’ 

“Not a halfpenny, sir.”’ 

‘Did you get a deed from the Government ? ”’ 

‘* IT took no such trouble, sir.”’ 

“Why not? Your tenure seems rather in- 
secure.” 

‘““Oh, we go by custom out there, rather 
than by law, sir. Nobody will disturb me so 
long as I behave myself and attend to my own 
business, clearing a bit more land every winter 
and sowing more seed every spring.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘ clearing’ ?”’ 

‘“‘ Just cutting down the trees, sir, and sawing 
them up into logs.” 
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‘‘ Ah, I see; and you sell the timber ?”’ 

“Sell, is it? Sure, no one would buy timber 
when they can have more than they want for 
nothing.”’ 

“Tf that is so, how do you get money? ”’ 

‘“As I told you, sir, there isn’t much ready 
cash out there, though, indeed, it’s never missed. 
When you've got everything that money could 
buy, what more would you want? There’s 
abundance of wheat and oats and Indian corn 
and barley and turnips and potatoes and carrots, 
and melons that melt in your mouth.”’ 

‘“ But you didn’t pay your passage to Ireland 
with corn and vegetables ? ”’ 

‘Qh, in that I was helped by my friend, the 
Indian chief, who was moved by great curiosity, 
and wanted to see the old country for himself.’’ 

‘Did the chief, then, possess money ?”’ 

‘‘The poor heathen despises money. He has 
none, and never had any, though he’ll learn 
better as civilisation encroaches more and more. 
When I say that he helped me, this was the way 
of it: he got together several canoes and a number 
of his tribe, and we loaded the canoes with grain 
and other eatables needed down in Montreal. 
All I asked him for was the loan of a canoe or 
two, intending to paddle down there - myself 
with whatever the craft could carry in the way 
of saleable stuff. By the blessing of Providence 
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his curiosity was the saving of me, and he would 
not let me go alone.”’ 

‘‘ There are dangerous storms on the Lakes?” 

‘‘ Storms, is it? There are tempests on them 
that would make the Atlantic think itself a mill- 
pond; but my great danger, that I knew nothing 
of, was in rowing from one lake to another. 
If I’d tried that job I wouldn't be here. In one 
place there’s a waterfall a thousand feet high, 
more or less. This Indian led me a mile or two 
away from our track to look at it, and I never 
saw anything like it. It is as though all the 
fresh water in Ireland—and goodness knows we've 
enough of it—was pouring at once over a cliff. 
There’s nothing to hinder you going over it, 
too, but you never get back again.”’ 

‘How did you manage to pass it? ’’ 

‘“'We landed at some distance above it, and 
crossed the tongue of land by what they call a 
portage. The Indians distributed the bags of 
stuff among themselves. The canoes of birch 
are almost as thin and light as paper, and they 
put them over their heads as if they were hoods, 
and this way we got down to Lake Ontario. 
We didn’t need to travel as far as Montreal to 
sell our stuff. -We were paid well for it at York, 
and then Yondotega sent back his Indians with 
all the canoes but one. That he and I took, 
for I can paddle as well as an Indian myself. 
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We went the length of the Lake, ran the rapids, 
passed Montreal, and came down the big river 
to Quebec, where we took ship.”’ 

“Thank you; Driscoll; that’s very interest- 
ing. Now tell me more about the land. From 
what you say the method of acquiring it seems 
rather sketchy, as I might put it. Do you mean 
to suggest that out there a man may have all the 
land he asks for? ”’ 

“It depends, sir; not a man like me, for 
instance. I could get what they thought I was 
able to cultivate, and probably more if I could 
bring out with me a few stout young men, 
especially if they were married. But a gentle- 
man like yourself could get a whole county, 
thousands upon thousands of acres.”’ 

‘“In what way ?”’ 

‘‘By the very simple process of asking for it. 
You have friends and relatives in high places, and 
surely you know what that means. .I’ve heard 
them say you were made a general in the army, 
with a large salary, before you were ten years old.”’ 

Talbot laughed heartily. 

‘““ My family is not renowned for its modesty, 
Driscoll, but we’re not quite so bad as that.” 

“To understand the position, Mr. Talbot, 
you ve got to study history and politics a bit. 
Now the present Governor-General is said to 
be a very decent sort of man.’’ 
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‘“What is his name? ”’ 

‘‘He is Lord Dorchester now, sir, but up to 
a couple of years ago he was Sir Guy Carleton. 
When a young man he helped Wolfe to take 
Quebec.”’ 

‘‘T know about him,” said Talbot. ‘‘ A first- 
rate man.”’ : 

‘‘So they tell me, sir, and Canada would be 
all right under his Governorship if it weren't 
for the English.”’ 

‘“The English! Good heavens, Driscoll, they 
own the land.’ 

‘“ They do that, sir, and they don’t value it. 
Not a bit they don’t value it, sir. All they care 
for is the biggest salary they can get: good fat 
jobs in Montreal or Quebec, Kingston or York. 
They want garrison towns and dinners and 
dances and that sort of thing. Politics is all 
a grab, every man for himself, and if us poor 
devils will only promise to work and support 
them, we can have all the land we want.’’ 

Talbot laughed. 

‘Well, Pat, I see you'll not be lonesome. 
You'll have a grievance in the new country as 
well as in the old.” 

“Sure, sir; an Irishman will have a griev- 
ance wherever there’s an Englishman, and that 
grievance will last until he gets a stout shillalah 
swung fairly on the Englishman’s head. After 
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that the Irishman will be kind to him. But 
we're not going to stand any oppression, sir. 
We get all we want of that in the old country, 
and we mean to put those official chaps in their 
places. Things shall go our way in-the new 
land.”’ | 

‘‘ Don’t be too sure of that, Pat. Remember 
it was the English who took Quebec, and that 
from the French, who are great fighters.’’ 

“Oh, they took Quebec,” said Driscoll con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ with the help of the Irish and 
the Scotch. The Englishman is little use by 
himself, but when he can get other people to 
fight for him, or work for him, he’s satisfied.” 

If Talbot had intended to say anything further 
in favour of the English he was interrupted by 
the entrance of a deck-hand, who lit the large 
hanging lamp in the cabin. 

“Surely,” said Talbot in amazement, neat 
isn’t time for lamp lighting ? ”’ 

“Not by the clock, sir,’’ answered the sailor, 
very deferentially, ‘‘ but you see, sir, there’s 
a wild storm coming up from the west, driving 
black clouds before it. We'll be having some 
rain, I’m thinking.’’ 

“And how is the yacht making it? Shall we 
be in before ten o’clock ?”’ 

“If the captain intends to be in before ten 
o'clock, sir, we'll be in before ten o’clock.”’ 
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‘““T see: independent of wind or tide. That 
bears out your opinion of Irish efficiency, Dris- 
coll.” 

‘‘ The captain’s best respects, sir, and he asks 
will ye ate a meal with him in his cabin, sir? ”’ 

‘With great pleasure, tell him. At what 
time ?”’ 

‘‘ Whenever it is convenient to your honour.” 

‘Very well; in half an hour, then.’ 

The sailor disappeared up the companion 
way. 

‘So you don’t think much of the English, 
Driscoll ? ’’ 

‘““T do not, sir, and Yondotega there simply 
despises them.’’ 

“Does he, indeed? Then how does he get 
along so well with them ? ’’ 

‘“Oh, there’s no English in our part ‘of the 
country to get along with. In the south, by 
the Lake shore, the settlement is Irish. In the 
north, by the river that the French call ‘La 
Tranche, and the English the ‘ Thames,’ the 
inhabitants are Highlanders. Yondotega here 
likes the Irish first-rate, but he fairly loves the 
Highlanders. They’re the only people on earth 
that can out-yell him, and in rough-and-tumble 
fighting they leave nothing to be desired. So 
it’s not to be wondered at that the poor fellow 
sits there dejected, thinking.of the heavenly 
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scrimmages he’s left behind him. He’s just 
dead lonesome in a peaceful country like Ireland.”’ 

‘“He must be hard to please.’ 

‘““ He is that, sir; but for him the woods are 
full of enjoyment ever since the Highlanders 
came. Their way of fighting is so different from 
his own that it’s continually interesting. At 
first he couldn’t make them out at all. They’re 
a headlong folk, without sense enough to be 
frightened at anything except supernatural 
things. They come rushing through the woods 
as if they would scatter the very forest into the 
Lake, and they understand the wilderness much 
better than an Englishman from London does. . 
Now, an Indian fights like a snake. The forest 
may be full of Indians, and you’d never suspect 
it. It is true that on occasion he can give a 
war-whoop that would curdle your blood, but 
that’s to paralyse you when he takes you un- 
aware, and changes suddenly from a serpent to 
a tiger, and he never yells till he’s sure of victory. 
But the Highlanders have always been a puzzle 
to him. They don’t attempt to frighten you 
just by word of mouth, and they never keep 
still long enough to be decently scalped in the 
friendly way the Indian has. So the savage, 
being no fool at all, in spite of his antics, finds 
the Highlanders first-class men to leave alone, 
while the Indian tongue and the Gaelic tongue 
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being equally misunderstandable by any civilised 
person, they can offer no provocation from one 
to another. So now they scrape along finely 
together, and there’s a restful quietness in the 
land.”’ ) 

‘“T see there must be, Driscoll. There’s not 
much chance for a quarrelsome person like my- 
self to make headway in such surroundings.” 

‘Oh, you’d have no difficulty, sir. It’s just 
the spot for an enterprising man who loves the 
twirl of a shillalah, and we're going to have great 
enjoyment in the future. You see, to the south 
are the United States, where the people hate 
everything British, as is perfectly right and 
natural after the bitter war that ended only five 
years ago, when I got across to the other side, 
just too late to take a hand in it. They threw 
out everybody who opposed them, and so twenty- 
five thousand United Empire Loyalists, as they 
call themselves, lost all their property and came 
north to Canada. There you have a nice hand- 
ful of men that loathe the neighbours they were 
forced to leave, and thousands of defeated 
French on the seaboard provinces, who detest 
Americans and bBritishers equally. Lastly, 
there’s hordes of Indians, the best fighting men 
in the world, only the British always play the 
Indian’s game, and so get defeated, for you can’t 
outsneak an Indian. These painted savages 
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detest. all white men with a lovely indiscrimi- 
nation that is a joy to any warrior, whatever his 
colour. So you see, sir, we’ve the making of 
the devil’s own time in Canada before many 
years are past. It'll be the Donnybrook Fair 
of the whole world, and the battlefields of 
Europe, where they fight by rule, will be like 
a hedge school in comparison.”’ 

Dinner being announced, Tom rose with 
reluctance. All these young men were Irish 
together ; in spite of his Norman descent, Talbot 
was Irish to the backbone, and had listened 
with keen interest to the exaggerated discourse 
of his fellow-countryman. O’Neill and _ his 
sister had been too absorbed to speak a word 
during the long dialogue. 

‘You describe a veritable paradise, Driscoll,” 
said Tom. ‘‘ Our English friends might mistake 
it for an inferno, but we know better, don’t we, 
O’Neill? Are you going out with Driscoll ? ”’ 

“‘T can’t go this trip, sir, but I’ll follow him 
as soon as possible. It’s a country that calls 
for real men.”’ 

His voice was nearly drowned by the sudden 
roar of rain on the deck above them. 

“You and your sister can’t walk home in a 
storm like this. Remain on the yacht, and the 
captain will bring you round to Malahide in 
the morning.” 
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‘‘ The storm will do no hurt to either of us,’ 
persisted O’Neill, ‘‘ and our father and mother 
will be anxious about us.’’ . 

“Nothing of the kind. Don’t attempt to 
delude me, O’Neill. They'll teach you some- 
thing about strategy when you get to Canada. 
You will learn to place a spy where he won’t be 
caught.”’ | 

“Did you find my brother, Vien asked 
O’Neill, alarm in his voice. 

‘“Of course I did, and your people won’t be 
expecting you for a week, so stop to-night on 
the aa for your sister’s sake, if not for your 
own.” 

“Very well, sir, and thank Ne Bali 
acquiesced the young man. 

‘“‘ Driscoll, this storm is all in your favour. 
It will sweep the docks clear of humanity, and 
you can slip aboard the brig without danger 
of being seen. Great heavens,’’ he added, as 
the rain drummed on the deck, ‘‘ what a down- 
pour !”’ 7 

“Sure,’’ boasted Driscoll, ‘‘ ’tis but a summer 
drizzle compared with the showers we have in 
Canada.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE black storm of rain that so greatly facilitated 
Driscoll’s escape was used by two other young 
people as a veil to hide from public gaze a seri- 
ous breach of Dublin conventionality. While 
Driscoll was as safe from danger as if already 
treading the soil of Canada, Eileen Jrevor, 
nearly worn out with anxiety, risked her good 
name in quest of the money she needed to effect 
the young prisoner’s escape. Quite uncon- 
sciously she was undergoing a very rapid course 
in financial education. Hitherto she had felt 
no need of money. Realising in a vague way 
that she and Lady Trevor were well off, even 
rich, Eileen had had no occasion to worry over 
the legal ownership of this wealth, or how it 
was divided. Frivolous and _pleasure-seeking 
though her mother might be, she had never 
before refused any of her daughter’s requests. 
Eileen was no downtrodden victim of a wealthy 
or even miserly parent. Indeed, life had gone 
so easily with her that the lubrication of its 
wheels by that great trouble solvent, cash, had 
14 209 
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never come within her consideration. Now 
lucre loomed large on her mental horizon, yet 
so illogical is the nature of woman that instead 
of wishing for a fortune she determined so to 
order her life that she would require as little 
as possible of this hateful necessity in future. 

Marriage seemed to be regarded by everybody 
as a matter of bargain and sale: she would 
therefore have none of it. She must earn her 
own living, and be independent. Abandoning 
this frivolous, useless, society life, she resolved 
to join the ranks of the workers, and so ignorant 
was she of the conditions a girl in her position 
must face that the prospect seemed actually 
attractive. But whatever satisfaction there was 
in thus outlining the routine of future existence, 
it brought her no nearer the hundred pounds 
which she needed immediately. Despite the 
impractical nature she inherited from her father, 
she was fully aware that her condescension in 
accepting a position as shop girl would not in- 
duce any proprietor to advance a hundred pounds 
on wages yet unearned. 

Just as she reached this discouraging con- 
clusion Caspar Metcalfe was announced. She 
had completely forgotten the young student, 
and in her perturbed state of mind thought 
first of refusing to see him, as she had refused 
to see Talbot. However, her sense of justice 
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prevented her sending such a message, for she 
owed him a definite answer, and was now pre- 
pared to give it. She had resolved to marry no 
one, so Metcalfe was admitted to receive his congé. 

The young man entered in joyous mood, 
evidently with no premonition of his fate. His 
characteristic good nature was a valuable asset 
for a future clergyman. 

‘““Good afternoon, Miss Trevor,’ he _ said. 
““Do you know that you are one of Dublin’s 
mysteries ? You disappeared from the ball-room 
in the most unaccountable way last night—or 
was it early this morning ?—and even Lady 
Trevor could not tell me what had become of 
you. Yet here I find you seated unconcernedly 
in your boudoir, as if you had been transported 
from Malahide to the city, lke a Princess in 
the Arabian Nights.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Metcalfe, and I will tell you 
about it.’’ 

Metcalfe obeyed. 

‘You say that very seriously,” he said gravely. 
“IT hope nothing is wrong; but I see now that 
you are troubled. Am I to blame for——” 

‘“ You are to blame for nothing, Mr. Metcalfe.’’ 

‘But something is wrong ?’’ 

‘Everything is wrong.” 

‘“IT am sorry to hear that. Can I help you 
in any way?” ) 
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“Perhaps. Will you answer quite candidly 
a question ?’’ 

“Of course. But as one good turn deserves 
another, will you answer the question I have 
asked you? ”’ 

‘““The answer is ‘No,’ Mr. Metcalfe.’’ 

The young man was evidently taken aback 
by her uncompromising promptness. All his 
self-confidence suddenly departed. Sitting for 
some moments in silence, he was conscious that 
he had blundered heedlessly on a mood inimical 
to his desires, rushing in where one more cir- 
cumspect would have trodden warily. What- 
ever had been the cause of Eileen’s disappearance, 
she was not inclined to treat it humorously. 

“Your reply is cryptic, Miss Trevor,’ he 
said at last. 

‘““T tried to make it unmistakable.” 

“Tnstead of doing so you have left a loophole 
for my escape, and you cannot fairly object to 
my taking advantage of it. I asked ‘ Will you 
answer ?’ and you say ‘No.’ ”’ 

‘J, did not mean that at all.’’ 

“Wait a moment. I hold you to what you 
said; not to what you meant. I insist on 
acting the brute—the domineering man. Now, 
Miss Trevor, ask your question.”’ 

‘““T cannot ask it until I have made clear——”’ 

“You shall explain nothing,” he interrupted. 
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““See how the evening is darkening! It will 
not clear up until morning: there is a storm 
coming. You shall define your situation to- 
morrow ; not before then. Tyranny, you say. 
Quite so, in its most objectionable form. But 
I am reckless, determined, | don’t care. I do 
want to help you, Miss Trevor, so tell me what 
you intended to ask.’’ 

Eileen’s first thought was to refuse the as- 
sistance he practically promised, but her mind 
sprang back at once to the point at issue. After 
all, Driscoll’s predicament was the main thing. 
Why should she allow any personal consideration 
to consign a man to prison, or perhaps the 
gallows? She drew a deep sigh. 

“Very well,’ she said. ‘Can you procure 
for me one hundred pounds in gold to-night ? ” 

‘* A hundred pounds to-night !’’ he murmured, 
drawing down his brows in thought. “A 
hundred pounds!’’ It was a strange request 
to make, and he pondered over it, coming to the 
conclusion that the necessity must be very great, 
or she would never have forced herself to put 
such a request to him. 

The rain began to beat against the window 
pane. Eileen rang for lghts. The servant 
brought in candles, which she placed on a small 
table, then she drew the curtains over the window 
and departed. At last Metcalfe spoke. 
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“Do you mind telling me, Miss Trevor, for 
what purpose you wish the money?” 

“ Will that make a difference ? ”’ 
~“T don’t know that it will. I can tell you 
later on.”’ 

“Mr. Metcalfe, I have already refused to 
explain my object to a person who without in- 
convenience could have given me the money.” 

‘““T do not ask from idle curiosity. I think 
perhaps the money can be obtained. Did yor 
ever meet my uncle? ’’ 

‘““No, but I have heard you speak of him.” : 

““T hope you will bear with me while I tell 
you something about him.’ 

‘‘T doubt whether that would interest me, 
Mr. Metcalfe, in my present frame of mind. 
Please forget my request.’’ 

‘“ Miss Trevor,’ he went on, unheeding, ‘“ you 
and I are in somewhat similar position, and there- 
fore we should help one another, if we can. 
Lady Trevor is known to be a wealthy woman, 
and I have heard it stated that you do not share 
in her prosperity except in so far as pleases her 
ladyship. I assume you asked your mother 
for the money, and were refused. My uncle 
is one of the richest men in Dublin, and people 
who know nothing of the circumstances think 
me very fortunate, and so I am, for he is a 
benevolent old man, and so honest that he has 
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allowed me to rest under no illusion regarding 
the disposal of his property. He has told me 
I shall not inherit a penny of it, but has very 
generously paid my expenses at College, not- 
withstanding the fact that I am a deep disap- 
pointment tohim. I amastudious, commonplace 
person, and my ambition is a Rectory some- 
where in the country, where I may surround 
myself with books, and live a life, as useful as may 
be, among my parishioners. There is nothing of 
the spirit of adventure in me. My uncle in- 
tended that I should go into the western wilds of 
the United States, and there establish a sort 
of mission. Strangely enough, he is not, as you 
might suppose, a religious man, and yet his cult 
seems to me to possess more of true religion 
than perhaps he himself realises. 

‘““In Philadelphia, sixty years ago, my uncle 
fell much under the influence of Benjamin 
Franklin, whom he regards as one of the greatest 
philosophers of his day. The colonies were 
incessantly at war with the Indians, and my 
uncle, whose duty took him to various parts of 
the West, became imbued with an almost fana- 
tical hatred of war and of the cruelties that 
followed in its train. He went to America in 
the hope of bettering his condition, and obtained 
a situation on the staff of Franklin’s newspaper ; 
but although he liked newspaper work, and loved 
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his chief, there seemed little hope of a competence 
in this association. Troublous times were evidently 
ahead, and the young man studied law during 
his scant leisure, and some book of law was 
always in his saddle-bags when he rode forth 
upon business. He had the faculty of gaining 
men’s confidence, and has it still, although in 
later life his constant quotations from Ben 
Franklin proved tiresome to many people. How ~ 
he gained his fortune I do not know, but I am 
sure he must have come by it honestly. Still, 
he regards it not as his own, but as held in trust. 
His niggardly expending of it makes him appear 
hard to those who are not so closely acquainted 
with him as I am. Perhaps you begin to see 
where this long recital is leading. No appeal 
of mine for a hundred pounds would be success- 
ful. I should meet with a kindly obstinacy that 
I could not overcome. The matter is finally 
settled between us. People believe him to be 
eccentric, and he certainly is a man of one idea. 
If your reason for needing that money came 
even remotely within the scope of this idea, he 
would hand it over to you with the same celerity 
that I would expend a sixpence, asking neither 
security nor repayment. I presume that the 
matter is important, and the need urgent.” 

‘That exactly sums up the situation,” mur- 
mured the girl. 
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‘““ Then allow me to introduce you to my uncle, 
that you may tell him your story. I will remain 
in an outer room during the conference.’’ 

‘““No,”’ said Eileen, with decision, ‘‘ if the 
meeting takes place you must be present, or my 
courage will fail me. You have spoken amiably 
of your uncle, yet I am rather afraid of him. 
There is no reason why I should conceal the 
particulars from you, except that the recital 
may seem to censure one of your friends. You, 
however, understand your uncle better than 
any one else does. Listen, then, and I will tell 
you what has happened, and after hearing all 
you shall judge whether or not a visit to Mr. 
Metcalfe will be advisable.”’ 

In plain, straightforward language she told 
her story, and he hearkened without a word of 
comment, gazing at her animated, sympathetic 
face with an admiration so rapt that once or 
twice she faltered, fearing that he was not at- 
tending to her words. 

‘What a wonderful girl you are!’’ he cried en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ Persuade my uncle as you have 
convinced me, and the hundred pounds is yours.”’ 

“Do you think so?” she asked doubtingly. 

““] am sure of it. Dare you venture out in 
this storm? My uncle keeps early hours, there- 
fore we should lose no time.”’ 

‘“‘ The storm is nothing !’’ she cried, springing 
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to her feet. ‘‘ Please await me down in the hall, 
and select there whatever wraps you need. You 
take one candle, and I’ll carry the other.”’ 

She sped away, a-thrill with that hope which 
earlier in the afternoon seemed to have deserted 
her for ever. A few minutes later the two, 
unseen by any one, set out through the storm, 
heeding it as little as if it were really the summer 
drizzle which Driscoll at that moment was 
proclaiming it to be. 

Metcalfe, drawing Eileen close to his side, 
experienced an exultation which the heaviest 
rain even of Ireland could not damp. They 
entered one of those fine residences which at the 
present day may be discovered on side streets 
in the very centre of Dublin, still untouched 
by the corrupting hand of modernity. 

They found the old man seated at a long 
table, in a room that seemed partly library, 
partly lawyer’s office. With evident pleasure 
he greeted his nephew, the only relative he 
possessed upon earth. The walls of the room 
were flanked with open cases showing rows of 
rather ponderous books, many, leathern-bound, 
evidently pertaining to the law. A _ heavily 
padlocked iron box stood in one corner. All 
this Eileen saw at a glance, and the room, to her 
excited imagination, exhaled an almost indefin- 
able odour of law and order. No confusion of 
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journalism here, no litter with which the writing 
man surrounds himself, but everything precise, in 
its accustomed place, legal and exact. On his in- 
troduction the old gentleman bent his lips over 
her dainty hand, with a gentle courtesy belonging 
to a bygone time, when Benjamin Franklin and 
Caspar Metcalfe were as young as the Caspar 
Metcalfe who had accompanied. Eileen hither. 

Caspar the younger seated Eileen at the table 
opposite his uncle, and took a chair by her side. 

‘Uncle Caspar,’ he said, “‘ Miss Trevor is in in- 
stant need of a hundred pounds. I amas poor as 
a church mouse, to use a fitting clerical simile.”’ 

The old man smiled slightly, and the twinkle 
in his eye was benevolent. 

‘‘Indeed, as I pointed out to Miss Trevor a 
while ago, we are each ina like predicament. 
We have rich relatives, but no money of our own. 
If I possessed the money, I should be only too 
happy to present it to her, even without know- 
ledge of that necessity which urges her to obtain 
it. With this necessity I am fully in accord, 
and I have asked her to explain it to you.’ I beg 
for her a sympathetic hearing.” 

The old man gently inclined his head, and 
his eyes turned from the young man to the young 
woman. Evidently he liked the way his nephew 
had opened the case, and perhaps the thought 
flashed across his mind that in making the 
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youth a clergyman he had missed the chance 
of producing a good lawyer. 

‘Proceed, Miss Trevor,’’ he said quietly. 

It is a difficult task to tell a story twice in the 
hearing of the same person, but Eileen acquitted 
herself well, and soon forgot the proximity of 
the young man by concentrating her attention 
on the elder. At first he scrutinised her as 
closely as his nephew had, but by-and-bye his 
eyes sought the table, and she wondered whether 
she was holding his interest. He did not look 
up at her again until the narrative concluded. 
Then, without a word of comment, he pushed 
back the chair, walked over to the iron box, and 
unlocked its stout fastening. He brought out 
a canvas bag, and returning to the table, reseated © 
himself with an air of exactitude. Pouring a heap 
of gold from the bag, he picked out coin after coin, 
to the number of a hundred. His nephew stole 
a quick glance at Eileen, and that glance said as 
plainly as words: ‘‘ What did I tell you?”’ 

The elder Metcalfe carefully placed the remain- 
ing money in the bag, tied the cord, and ies | 
back in his chair. : 

‘““My dear young lady,’ he began suavely, 
‘you have told your story admirably, and now 
I will relate to you one of mine, which also deals 
with human agony. This money represents 
tears, losses, and ‘broken hopes, all caused by 
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war. During the last serious conflict in which 
Britain was engaged a friend who had great 
trust in me, a Quaker of Philadelphia, and a 
rich man, as riches were accounted in those days, 
placed his affairs in my hands, charging me with 
a strange mission. A Quaker, as doubtless you 
know, is a non-combatant, a hater of war.’’ 

“Was this Mr. Franklin, sir?’’ inquired his 
nephew. 

The old man’s face lit up, as if at pleasant 
memories. He smiled at the young man. 

“T know that you think I quote too much 
from that great philosopher, but to-night I shall 
give you none of the sayings of Benjamin 
Franklin. No; 1 was not alluding to him, and 
the quotation on which this narration turns is 
from a greater even than he, namely, William 
Shakespeare. The Quaker I refer to was a very 
successful merchant. Regarding the contest which 
Franklin did his utmost to avert, the Quaker 
and I held opposite opinions. My early training 
predisposed me to favour Britain: the Quaker 
had left England on account of persecution. 
He remembered that this new land was founded 
by Christian pilgrims driven from their homes 
by intolerance and wrong. He _ considered 
England the oppressor, yet would not fight 
against her; but as the bitterness arising out of 
the struggle increased it became evident to 
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me that his pacific beliefs were becoming under- 
mined. Like myself, he was a bachelor, with 
no one dependent on him. Whatever relatives 
he may have had lived in England, and now 
I deeply regret that I did not inquire more 
closely into this matter, for all my endeavours 
to discover his heirs have been fruitless. 

‘At last the hour came when he could no 
longer remain neutral. He was a worshipper 
of justice, and an upholder of the law. You 
will understand the tendency of his mind when I 
tell you what he did. He put me in legal 
possession of everything he owned, instructing 
me to divide his fortune into two equal parts. 
With one half I was to buy whatever securities 
the Colonial Government issued from time to 
time: with the other half I was to purchase 
such properties as came into the market from 
owners who remained loyal to Britain. The 
condition of these loyalists was indeed pitiable. 
If the war ended successfully for what is now the 
United States the belongings of the Tories, as 
they were called, must be confiscated, therefore 
they found it impossible to sell. The Quaker 
held that such action on the part of the Govern- 
ment would be contrary to justice. He recog- 
nised the right of the Government. to expel 
these people, but not to confiscate their property, 
and at the head of the document in which he 
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wrote my instructions he quoted the lines put into 
the mouth of Henry V. by William Shakespeare: 


««¢ |. , He, which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us.’ 


“His written comment on these lines was to 
the effect that any Government fighting against 
injustice should disdain to be less generous than 
would have been an absolute King of centuries 
ago, living in an age of tyranny. 

‘Having disposed of his fortune, he now. 
disposed of himself. His life belonged to his 
country, he wrote. Enlisting as a common 
soldier, he was killed in a slight, forgotten 
skirmish—its only victim. When peace was 
declared the property thus held in my name, 
and the Government bonds I had purchased, 
increased marvellously in value. The new 
Government carried out its policy of confiscation, 
a policy whose injustice was equalled only by 
its folly. Many penniless refugees returned to 
England as best they could. Twenty-five thou- 
sand went north into Canada, and became a 
leaven of hatred in the British portion of the 
New World. I recognised the precariousness of 
my own position, for although I had remained 
neutral during the struggle, such an attitude is 
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naturally despised by partisans on either side. 
As quietly and profitably as possible I converted 
property into cash, and returned to the old 
country, rich in possessions that were not my own. 

‘‘T spent several futile years endeavouring to 
find legal heirs to this property. That search I 
have abandoned, and I regard myself merely as 
the trustee of wealth which I shall devote to the 
cause of peace, using the funds in the manner I 
think my dead benefactor would have preferred.”’ 

-His winning smile was now directed toward 
the girl, who was regarding him with absorbed. 
attention. 

“My dear. young lady, I have permitted 
myself this long dissertation so that you may. 
understand the origin of the gold placed before 
you. You see that I am in reality a poor man 
so far as this world’s goods are concerned. You 
have but to look around this room to comprehend 
the turn of my mind. I am first of all a man 
of law, and, I hope, a man of justice. You pro- 
pose to defeat the law; to subvert the exercise 
of justice by committing the crime of bribery, all 
by reason of a feminine sympathy on behalf of 
one whose own acts have been followed by their 
natural consequences. My recital has been in 
vain unless it has convinced you how impossible 
it is for me to furnish money which will be used 
in defeating the law of this country.” 
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As his intention became gradually clearer 
a pallor overspread the girl’s face. Nothing 
could be more urbane than the old man’s smile. 
Caspar had involuntarily risen from his chair, 
his fists clenched and brow dark with anger. 
He spoke in a quiet voice, as though his uncle 
had set the tone of the conversation. He was 
determined to restrain himself, but the quiver- 
ing of his lower lip showed what effort this 
resolution demanded. 

““T suppose, sir, that you have placed the 
money upon the table to give point to your dia- 
tribe ; an object-lesson, as it were ?”’ 

“You have divined my intention admirably, 
nephew,” returned the elder, slightly inclining 
his head. 

‘“ Then, sir, let me tell you my opinion of the 
transaction. You listened to Miss Trevor’s 
appeal. It was then quite within your right 
to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ You did nothing of 
the kind. You brought forth the bag of gold 
and slowly counted out a hundred pounds, 
then entered upon a homily whose effect I under- 
stand better as I look back on it.’ The young 
man’s voice was rising in spite of himself. The 
hand by which he steadied himself against the 
table quivered with anger. ‘‘ You entered upon 
a discourse of self-glorification; proclaimed 
what a blameless, honest, upright man you are, 
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and what folly and injustice permeates the rest 
of the world. You, a holier-than-thou person ! 
You, with your bag of gold, and a heart as hard 
as the metal set before you! I despise you 
and the hypocrisy of your speech! With odious 
humility you confess yourself to have been a 
neutral; unwilling to defend the country from 
which you willingly drew your wealth. By 
Heaven, I’d rather be Driscoll to-day, with the 
manacles upon his wrists, and maybe crime upon 
his soul, than the sanctimonious miser sitting 
in his den!’’ 

The young man’s hot indignation modified 
in no degree the kindly smile with which his 
uncle listened. 

‘“ What an impressive preacher you will make, 
Caspar. The gift of denunciation, sparingly 
and wisely employed, is a valuable asset in 
appealing to the public. The principles that 
guide me may be anything you choose to desig- 
nate them, but I cannot bestow my money in 
opposition to their dictates.”’ 

“Sir, I have already admitted that you are 
quite within your rights in disposing of your 
money as you see fit.”’ 

‘“Not my money, Caspar: the money is a 
LOUISt. I, 

“Oh, that is hair-splitting! The money ts 
yours, and you can do what you like with it; 
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your prating of principle is mere patter. Please 
understand that not for a moment do I question 
your right to bestow or withhold this money 
as you'see fit, Weare here .fora, practical 
purpose, not to listen to sermons. You should 
have said ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ the moment you under- 
stood the situation. It is your method that I 
unhesitatingly condemn. You resemble some 
grim tyrant of the Middle Ages, before whom 
is brought a prisoner starved almost to death. 
You spread a tempting banquet before him, 
with a great show of benevolence, and then 
explain, in pharisaical phrases, why you cannot 
allow him to touch a morsel.”’ 

“We will not speak of principles,’’ said the 
old man mildly, ‘“‘ as the word seems to annoy 
you. You accuse me of self-laudation, and 
I think as a rule we are somewhat more prone 
to discern the faults of others than to discover 
our own. I will use the term ‘ inclination.’ 
Would you have me subordinate my inclination 
in order to bestow a hundred pounds upon this 
young woman? I submit the case to you. 
Would you allow your inclination to suffer in 
such a cause ?”’ 

‘“Willingly,’’ said Caspar promptly. 

“ Then,” said his uncle, rising, and pushing 
toward his nephew the heap of money, ‘‘ I now 
offer you this hundred pounds as a first instal- 
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ment of your salary as missionary of peace in| 
the wilds of Northern America. You have 
hitherto refused the task I set for you. Your 
whole inclination was against it.’’ The benig- 
nant smile had vanished from the old man’s 
face, and something of that sternness which had 
enabled him to force his will upon others took 
its place. ‘‘I will allot you from now onwards 
twenty iis a month, and pay all expense of 
transport.’ 

The two men stood are one another, the 
younger palpably taken aback by the unex- 
pected turn in affairs. 3 

‘“It is but honest to tell you, uncle, that I 
shall give the money at once to Miss Trevor.” 

Mr. Metcalfe: answered with cold decision. 

“Once the money is yours all my power 
over it vanishes. You spoke of the virtue of 
‘yes’ or ‘no. It-is’a' Quaker virtues alee 
thy communications be “‘ Yea, yea; nay, nay.”’ ’”. 
Now, my nephew—I had almost said, my son 
—give me your yea or nay.” 

‘“ My answer is yes,” said the young man firmly. 
‘‘T accept your offer. I will go to America.”’ 

The elder man’s smile returned, then he 
looked at Eileen Trevor. All three were now 
on their feet. 

‘““The money is yours, Eileen,’ said the young 
man.. 
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‘Caspar,’ she said, in a voice vibrant with 
emotion, “‘ this seems to be a conclave of promises. 
I will accept the money only if you accept me. 
I will go West with you.”’ 

‘“ Eileen,’ he cried, ‘‘ I cannot sanction such 
a sacrifice.”’ 

“T will go West with you,’’ she repeated, 
offering her hand, which he took in both his own. 
‘“ You see, I am bringing obstinacy to a stubborn 
family.”’ 

Mr. Metcalfe went so far as to laugh a little. 

“Do not judge an old man too quickly, or 
too harshly,’ he said. ‘‘ The old are sometimes 
wise. America is the land for young people ; 
the land of the future. I knew a woman black- 
smith there: women do great things in America. 
She would take an unbendable rod of iron; heat 
it in the fire, and with her hammer beat it into 
a horseshoe. Heat and a hammer will accom- 
plish much with a piece of stubborn iron. To- 
night I have used heat and hammer. As a 
result you, Miss Trevor, have your way in 
possessing the gold; Caspar has his in winning 
you; I have mine in obtaining a new assurance 
of peace. God bless you, my children, with the 
wide world all before you.” 

A few moments later, Caspar carrying the 
money, the young people went out together 
into the blindmg storm. 


VEE ER iy 


CASPAR METCALFE and Fileen Trevor went out 
together into the storm. A week later the girl 
returned alone in the sunshine. A soft, warm 
Italian air breathed through Dublin; a sky of 
Italian blue arched overhead. Dublin seemed 
the least turbulent of cities, a region in which 
storms were unknown: the crowd that thronged 
her sunlit streets was universally happy and 
good-natured. It was a fitting time that the 
old iron knocker should request admission for 
Fileen to Caspar Metcalfe’s house of peace. 
She found the old man sitting complacent in 
his orderly room, a figure of benevolence. He 
welcomed her with a smile, which awakened no 
reflection on her own face. 

‘‘ There,’’ she said, placing on the table before 
him a canvas bag, ‘“‘ there 1s your money, Mr. 
Metcalfe.’’ . 

A look of trouble drove the smile from the 
old man’s face. He made no motion to accept 
his treasure. 7 

‘You were too late?’’ he questioned. 
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Naess 

‘Will you not sit down, Miss Trevor ? ”’ 

“Thank you; I cannot wait. I am merely 
a messenger.’ 

‘Ts there still a chance of rescuing this man 
—I forget his name.”’ 

‘Patrick Driscoll? There is no hope of his 
release so far as | am aware.”’ 

vale Asan) priser (then ns): 

‘“‘I know nothing of his fate. Every one 
disclaims any knowledge of him, but such, I 
understand, is usually the attitude of the authori- 
ties. I passed Dublin Castle this morning, and 
I feel confident that somewhere within that 
grim castle of stone is immured this unfortunate 
man.”’ 

“Cannot that be ascertained more definitely ? 
A woman’s tender feelings are scarcely a safe 
guide in such cases.”’ 

‘“A woman’s intuition, Mr. Metcalfe, may be 
more accurate than the reasoning of a man.”’ 

“That is a very general belief,’ admitted 
her host suavely, ‘‘ but one which I do not 
share. Accurate information is the only safe 
guide.” 

“How are you to judge?’’ There was 
antagonism in her tone. ‘‘ You sit here, free 
from strife, dreaming of peace thousands of 
miles away, while almost within the shadow of 
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your own walls there exists a state of things 
which, if multiplied, will produce the very condi- 
tions you profess to abhor. Two men are 
meeting this afternoon, contrary to the law you 
so much admire, each seeking the other’s life. 
War is at least legal; this strife is equally deadly 
in proportion, but is illegal.’’ 

‘“‘T infer you mean a duel. Who are the 
contestants ? ”’ ! 

‘‘ Lieutenant Thomas Talbot and his fellow- 
officer, Arthur Wellesley.” 

‘‘ The first name is familiar to me; the other 
I have never heard. Are you acquainted with 
either of the young men? ”’ 

‘“T know them both, therefore I am anxious.”’ 

‘That is natural. Do you infer that I am 
in any way to blame? ’”’ 

“No; I am merely suggesting that one who 
takes a theoretical interest in peace may perhaps 
be interested in its promotion at his own door.” 

‘““T see,’ murmured Mr. Metcalfe. ‘‘ When 
last you were here, you appealed to my sympathy, 
and perhaps formed the opinion that such an 
appeal was futile. In that you are quite mis- 
taken. On that occasion, however, you came 
with an olive branch, for which you now sub- 
stitute a cudgel.’’ 

‘T think you are unfair, Mr. Metcalfe. There 
is no thought of coercion in my mind.” 
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“Explicitly, then, what do you wish me to 
diet 

“You are a man of experience and of law. 
The duel is contrary to law, therefore you, 
more almost than any other, should be able to 
prevent this meeting.”’ 

‘““ Where is it to take place? ”’ 

“That I do not know.”’ 

‘‘ How came you to be aware of it at all?”’ 

“Your nephew told me about it.” 

“And how came the knowledge to him? ”’ 

‘He is one of the seconds.”’ 

The old man’s expression betrayed alarm as 
well as amazement. 

“You astonish me! My nephew, about to 
take Holy Orders, a participant in this work of 
the Devil !.”’ 

“Your nephew, Mr. Metcalfe, will do nothing 
to bring discredit on the Cloth. The other night 
you referred to the woman blacksmith, who 
with heat and hammer fashioned iron to her 
liking. The man who uses human lives, to shape 
them as he will, may find his material even 
more intractable than iron. Your nephew will 
carry out his bargain with you, but he refuses 
to take a penny of your money. He will preach 
the gospel of peace to the best of that ability 
which you commended, but the money spent on 
his theological training he will refund.” 
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For a moment the old man was absorbed in 
troubled thought. Then he roused himself. 

‘“ Time passes,’ he said. ‘‘ We must not be 
too late on a second occasion. I may deserve 
censure, but that is beside the mark at present. 
For whom does my nephew act in this matter ? ”’ 

‘For Lieutenant Wellesley.’’ 

‘He is the less hot-headed of the two? I 
mean that Lieutenant Talbot is somewhat im- 
petuous.”’ 

“That is true. Mr. Wellesley is very calm 
and unemotional; perhaps the more dangerous 
on that account.”’ 

‘Well, Miss Trevor, I am willing to do any- 
thing that you suggest.’’ 

‘‘ Within the law,’’ amended the girl gravely. 

‘Within the law,” repeated the old man, 
inclining his head. ‘‘ The most efficient way of 
preventing this foolish proceeding is through 
my nephew. He possesses the requisite know- 
ledge, and is the man to act, and act promptly, 
while your love for him makes your influence——’’ 

‘“] do not love him,”’ said the girl shortly. 

“You do not?” he asked in amazement. 

“IT do not, though I esteem him highly.” 

“But you are betrothed ? ”’ 

‘““We are not. He is a nobler-minded man 
than is his uncle, and he refused to take advan- 
tage of my necessity. But I am not here to 
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discuss that question. Here are your hundred 
pieces of gold.”’ 

The old man’s brow lowered at this thrust. 

“You are severe. You think I have betrayed 
my nephew.”’ 

“Yes; you had the power, and used it ruth- 
lessly, to change the current of a man’s life 
against his own inclination. Your nephew re- 
fuses to accept from me the money for which 
he paid such a price. I refuse to accept it from 
you, so there before you is the metal with which 
you tried to hammer human lives into such 
shapes as would serve your own will.” 

Mr. Metcalfe rose, picked up the little bag of 
coin, unlocked his iron box, and placed the money 
where it had come from, then returned ‘to his 
chair. 

“The only course that occurs to me, Miss 
Trevor, is to inform the police of the encounter 
we fear, and have the firebrands arrested. Can 
you suggest a more efficient method ?”’ 

HNO,” 

“Have you any knowledge of my nephew’s 
whereabouts at the present moment ? ”’ 

e Debavev nots’ 

“Do you object to my proposal ? ”’ 

‘““No; I have done what I could, and as a 
last resort have placed my information before 
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you. 
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“Very well; I shall at once act upon it.” 

The door opened. 

‘““Mr. Caspar Metcalfe,’’ said the servant. 

The young man entered with an air of con- 
fidence, almost of jauntiness, if so frivolous a 
term could be applied to one of his serious calling. 
A glance at his cheerful. countenance assured 
Eileen that he could not be the bearer of bad 
tidings. It was not at his uncle he looked, 
but at the young girl. 

“I called at your house,” he said, “‘ but they 
could not learn where you were. I surmised 
from what you said about the money that you 
might have brought it here, so I took the chance 
of following you. Did you bring with you the 
hundred pounds ? ”’ 

AUIS, 1 

“Has my uncle accepted it ?’’ continued 
Caspar, still ignoring the old man; but it was his 
uncle who replied: 

Yes; Tl vaccented ite 

‘“ Thank Heaven, we are free from that taint ! 
And now, Eileen, we stand together once more, 
as man and woman, untrammelled. Although 
I refused payment, I keep my promise, and will 
go to that portion of the wilderness that my 
uncle designates. In a critical moment you 
said that I should not go alone. It would. be 
unfair to treat a decision given in such circum- 
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stances as irrevocable, but now that we are 
free ’’—the young man made a gesture with 
his outstretched hands as if casting off manacles— 
‘will you repeat your promise to me? ”’ 

““My pledged word, like your own, Caspar, 
shall not be withdrawn.’ 

“Yes, but it was given under stress, Eileen.”’ 

“Then I repeat it, uncoerced. If you still 
wish it, I will go with you to the United States. 
But your uncle and I had just reached a decision 
that caused us some anxiety, though I suppose 
Mr. Metcalfe feels as I do, that while you are 
here the dangerous meeting cannot take 
place.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Caspar with a laugh, “‘ the meet- 
ing which seemed so tragic two hours ago has 
ended in farce, as all such meetings should. 
You could not have interfered: it has already 
taken place.’’ 

‘“Is—is any one hurt ?’’ She mentioned no 
names, but her eyes were vivid with anxiety. 

“No harm was done, and the opponents 
shook hands before I left. I came away 
hurriedly, because I wished to see you before 
any gossip got about.” 

“To see me! What have I to do-with it?” 

“Nothing whatever, of course, but I gathered, 
from what you said this morning, that you were 
most anxious to prevent the meeting.”’ 
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‘‘T was, and who would not be, when two 
friends were in danger of their lives? ” 

‘‘ Nothing more natural, Miss Trevor,’’ said 
the old man, ‘‘ and it does you infinite credit.” 

‘‘ In any case,’ continued Caspar, still speaking 
to Eileen, ‘‘ I took it for granted that you would 
justify me in whatever I did to end the strife.” 

“You were quite right, Caspar.’’ 

‘“T am glad to hear you say that, Eileen. 
Now let me tell you what happened. Mean- 
while, please sit down.’ 

The smile returned to the old man’s lips as 
he saw with what alacrity she obeyed his 
nephew's request, although she had refused 
his own. Caspar drew up a chair, and began his 
account of the meeting. 

“It was altogether an odd _ situation. 
Wellesley, who is rather a sullen fellow, had no 
wish to fight, while Talbot, usually the most 
good-natured of men, was not only determined 
to push the quarrel to extremes, but would listen 
neither to persuasion nor reason. In this he 
was aided and abetted by that red-headed friend 
of his, O’Rourke, a bloodthirsty villain, who 
was resolved that there should be an encounter, 
and delighted in it.’’ 

‘But what was the dispute about ?”’ asked 
Eileen, fearing instinctively, as she remembered 
Talbot’s unconcealed ill-feeling towards Wellesley 
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that night when he came upon them in theconserva- 
tory, that herown denunciation of him onthat occa- 
sion had beensomehow at the bottom of the quarrel. 
He could not challenge her, but must vent his 
ill-nature on somebody, so Wellesley had been the 
victim. Her contempt for Talbot grew deeper. 

‘“That remains a mystery both to Wellesley 
and myself. Talbot was indefinite in his charge. 
He called Wellesley a turncoat, a traitor, and 
what not. Said he was no better than a common 
informer, which is the worst insult one man can 
throw at another in Ireland, and enough of 
itself to make almost any man fight. But 
Wellesley seemed unaffected by it, and could 
hardly be goaded into taking the field. Talbot 
appointed the fiery Captain O’Rourke as his 
second, and you may depend upon it that swash- 
buckler left no stone unturned to promote a 
contest, and as the parleyings went on Wellesley, 
though still reluctant to draw his sword, grew, 
naturally, more and more stubborn. I had my 
work cut out for me as amateur peacemaker. 

‘““You see, uncle,’ he said, turning for the 
first time to the old man, “‘ I was in practise for 
my new mission.”’ 

His relative smiled upon him, but made no 
comment. 

‘Go on, go on,” cried the girl, trembling with 
excitement. 
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“Well, we met on the ground usual for such 
encounters, secluded enough, and quite safe 
from interruption, unless some one gave informa- 
tion to the police. I thought of doing that 
myself, yet the act seemed so treacherous that 
I abandoned the idea, and instead made two 
appeals, one or other of which I hoped would 
serve my purpose. If neither were effective 
I meant to resign my place as second, and so at 
least postpone the conflict until Wellesley pro- 
cured a new supporter. He is a friendless man, 
however, and the more difficulty he met with 
in this direction the longer would the sword- 
play be delayed.”’ 

‘“Why is Wellesley so friendless ?’’ asked the 
elder. 

“J don’t exactly know. He is not a man 
who makes friends easily. Talbot himself once 
told me Wellesley had gone through a cheerless 
and unhappy boyhood. His mother hated him, 
and the rest of his relations thought him the 
numskull of the family. To-day’s unpleasant- 
ness appears to be a determining factor in his 
life. He wished to enter the Diplomatic Service, 
a career for which I am quite certain he is un- 
fitted, since he has little influence even over his 
acquaintances, and so far as I know nobody 
likes him. He is going to abandon his present 
position and enlist as a soldier. He was brave 
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enough when it came to the point, and if ever 
there was determination to kill in any man’s 
eyes it was in his.”’ 

The girl shuddered slightly, and drew a long 
breath. | 

‘At the last he made no attempt at con- 
ciliation, and ordered me to make none; but I 
disobeyed him. As they stood in front of one 
another I advanced and said: 

“*Tieutenant Talbot, I am still in doubt 
as to the cause of this misunderstanding, but 
so far as I can learn it arose under your own 
roof, at a time when Mr. Wellesley was there by 
your invitation, a guest in your house, and I 
insist that no man claiming to be a gentleman 
should take umbrage at anything happening 
in such circumstances.’ 

‘Tom seemed staggered at this way of putting 
it, and I believe I might have won, had it not 
been for that red-headed firebrand, who came 
at me with drawn sword. 

“““How dare you?’ he cried. ‘How dare 
you define what a gentleman should or should 
not do, when you yourself ignore the very first 
tenet of courtesy! You have no right to address 
my principal. Whatever remarks you wish to 
utter must be addressed through me, or I'll run 
my sword into your body, you cowardly tub- 
thumper ! ’ 
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‘““* Captain. O Rourke,” said’ I,’ ‘you. “may 
murder me, but you cannot fight with me,’ and 
that took him aback. 

‘“*O’Rourke,’ said Tom calmly, ‘I am wait- 
ing.’ 

‘‘* Just one word more,’ I put in. ‘ There 
are no cowards here except myself, as Captain 
O’Rourke has pointed out. This is not a ques- 
tion of bravery. I make an appeal that has 
never yet been ignored by an Irishman. When 
news of this turmoil gets out, as it surely will, 
a lady’s name will be involved. Miss Trevor 
was present when this dispute began.’ 

“* You canting devil!’ cried Talbot, enraged, 
‘you have no right to drag her name into this.’ 

‘‘O’Rourke now turned his blazing eyes on 
his principal, who should, of course, have directed 
any remarks he had to make through his second. 
O’Rourke’s a stickler for etiquette. Wellesley 
was the only man among us in his right mind, 
and he stood waiting quietly in his place. 

‘““*T beg your pardon, Lieutenant Talbot,’ 
I said. ‘I have every right to speak of Miss 
Trevor; she is my betrothed wife.’ 

“Tf I had dropped a bombshell at Tom’s 
feet he could not have appeared more startled. 
His sword fell from his hand, as if his fingers 
had suddenly become nerveless. He seemed 
to be stricken dumb. He moistened his dry 
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lips, and when at last he spoke his voice was 
so hoarse that I could hardly distinguish what 
he said. It was to this effect : 

vi Hes) tight; he's night.) (Ay lady's name 
must not be mentioned.’ 

‘“O’ Rourke tried to interfere, but Tom brushed 
him aside, and strode forward to Wellesley, 
holding out his hand. 

wivitereive ime,’ he) said: 

‘Wellesley took the hand, but without visible 
enthusiasm. It was a strange reconciliation, 
taking it all in all, for there was little sincerity 
in the handshake on either side. Talbot at 
once turned his back on his late foe, and faced 
O’ Rourke, who stood dumbfounded at the sudden 
outcome. This very attitude of astonishment 
seemed to anger his friend, who blurted out: 

“Tm not playing the game, you think, but 
if you feel aggrieved on account of my conduct 
I’m quite willing to cross swords with you.’ 

(iewas amazed ‘at ithe’ fiery.” O Rourke’s 
reply, for he spoke with a sort of protective 
mildness. 

““* My dear Tom,’ he said, and if ever there 
was affection for a friend, and a touch of com- 
passion as well, it was* in O’Rourke’s voice, 
‘of course you’re willing to cross swords with 
anybody, at any time, and indeed, as a rule, 
I’m not the man to refuse, but there’s a battle 
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ahead of you—ahead of us both—in which neither 
swords nor pistols will count, and all our wits 
will be needed to save our liberty.’ 

“ “What do you mean?’ demanded Tom. 

““T mean that the Lord Lieutenant has 
discovered everything. I aaa want to tell 
yun until this bother was over.’ 

“Tom glanced at his sobered Haan then 
burst into language the like of which I hope never 
to hear again. O’Rourke cast a glance of un- 
easiness at Wellesley and myself, then took his 
comrade by the arm, and led him away, as if 
fearing that in his rage he would divulge some- 
thing that should be kept secret. There must 
be trouble ahead of those two lads, and deep 
trouble, for Tom went away on O’Rourke’s arm 
like a stricken man, and for the first time in 
my life I saw O’ Rourke serious.”’ 

Young Metcalfe finished his narrative with 
a justifiable sense of satisfaction. He felt that 
he had acquitted himself creditably in his réle 
of mediator, and had given a straightforward 
account of the incident, without showing any 
undue elation. During the latter part of his 
discourse he had turned his attention to his 
uncle, who was visibly delighted with the dip- 
lomacy of his latest recruit to the cause of peace. 
But the young man had averted his gaze from 
Eileen for another reason: he was not at all 
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sure that the girl would approve of this public 
announcement of their betrothal. 

She had made no comment, and now that he 
had become silent she remained silent also. 
The expression on her face alarmed him. It 
was set as marble, and her cheeks were white. 
She had risen, and was grasping the back of her 
chair, as if for support. He sprang to his feet. 

‘“‘T hope, Eileen, you do not censure me for what 
I said to those young men concerning yourself ?”’ 

“No, no,” she replied, somewhat breathlessly, 
“that is nothing. But what trouble do you 
think confronts Tom—confronts those two men ? 
What had Buckingham discovered ? ”’ 

‘““T have no idea. Some escapade about the 
Castle, very likely. Neither of those two care 
much about the law, while the Lord Lieutenant is 
a stickler for its observance in the minutest detail. 
But they say his lordship is a coward at heart, and 
both Talbot and O’Rourke command great in- 
fluence. Whatever their predicament, I am very 
confident they will speedily be free of it.”’ 

““T hope so,’ murmured the girl, presenting 
him with a cold and nerveless hand. ‘‘ I must 
go now. I am deeply grateful to you for all 
you have done and the trouble you have taken.’ 

‘“ There was no trouble, Eileen,’ said Caspar 
earnestly, ‘‘ only deepest pleasure in the fact 
that I was able to do something for you.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


ACCOMPANIED by the volatile O’Rourke, Talbot 
walked away from the duelling ground in a 
_ state of deep depression. The Captain naturally 
expected that his friend would question him 
concerning the discovery made by the Lord 
Lieutenant, but Talbot strode on silently, with 
bent head and _ brooding brow. O’Rourke 
marvelled that so courageous a man took the 
evil tidings thus deeply to heart. He had ex- 
pected an outburst of rage or of defiance, but 
was quite unprepared for this evident dejection, 
so he set himself to mitigate the blow, speaking 
with his usual cheery optimism. 

‘After all, Tom, nothing else could be ex- 
pected. As I have always said, you cannot keep 
a secret in Ireland. It was bound to leak out 
sooner or later, and in such cases the quicker it 
comes the better. We get it over at once, and 
can then devote our genius to something else. 
The old man is in a rage now, terrific while it 
lasts, but some other triviality will intervene, 
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and he never can think of more than one thing 
at a time. It will blow over, I am certain.” 

Tom looked up at him in dazed fashion, lke 
a man who has not yet recovered from a knock 
on the head. 

‘What are you talking about, O’Rourke ?”’ 
he asked. 

“ Talking about ? Who else but his eminent 
highness, the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ? ’”’ 

“Oh, Buckingham !’’ ejaculated Talbot in- 
differently, as if he had never heard the name 
before. 

“Well, my dear Tom,” said O’ Rourke, taken 
aback by his nonchalance, ‘“‘after all, you 
may be treating the situation with undue levity. 
Heaven knows it is serious enough, when you 
come to consider it. We two impersonated 
officers of the King——”’ 

““We are officers of the King,” interrupted 
Talbot. 

“Quite so, my son; but not officers of the 
right brand. We aren’t police officers. Im- 
portant though we undoubtedly are in the 
scheme for carrying on the British Empire, 
there’s a limit to our powers, and I’m rather 
thinking we exceeded those limits when we made 
a false arrest, taking a felon from the very hands 
of the authorised police and helping him to 
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escape the penalty of his crimes, whatever they 
may be.’ ae 

Tom pulled himself together, as if this touch 
of reality banished the phantom of his fancy. 

‘“There’s only one thing that troubles me 
about the matter. Does Buckingham know that 
you assisted me? ”’ 

‘“He has not the slightest suspicion of it.”’ 

“Very well; it’s you,and not me, who must 
be careful, O’Rourke. Be sure that you give 
no inkling of the fact that you were my helper. 
So long as you keep out of the mess I don't 
care a pinch of snuff what happens.” 

O’Rourke laughed heartily. 

“Talking of a pinch of snuff, [ll desert no 
comrade in a pinch, as you know very well. 
Man is born to trouble, and I’ve always been 
eager to get my share of it.” 

‘“ There will be no trouble over such a nonentity 
as Driscoll. So far as old Buckingham is con- 
cerned, my father will soothe him down, if the 
worst comes to the worst. But I want you to 
keep out of it. My mind would be free if I were 
sure of that.” | 

‘“ Then you can rest easy, Tom. You see, 
unlike you, I’m not known to the police. No- 
body recognised me as having anything to do 
with the nefarious deed. So long as I can be of 
any assistance. by, keeping outside I'll keep 
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outside, though I confess there’ll always be a 
strong temptation when that solemn duffer, 
the Lord Lieutenant, is braying forth his periods, 
which infer that all men in Ireland should bow 
down to him, to blurt out: 

“““T supported Tom Talbot in carrying out 
the bogus arrest ! ’ 

“It would be worth a month’s imprisonment 
to see the expression of his face.”’ 

Talbot did not respond to his friend’s flippancy, 
yet O'Rourke realised that this seriousness was 
caused by no apprehension for his own safety. 
The two were in that unselfish period of life 
when each thought of the other’s welfare rather 
than of his own. 

“Td enjoy a tussle with his lordship, who is 
such a thorough specimen of conscientious 
excellence in this unexcellent world that his 
very existence irritates an unrighteous person 
like myself; but all pleasure in the ruction would 
vanish if a friend of mine were in danger of 
stopping a stick with his head. So, O’Rourke, 
you must stand aside and look the other way.” 

‘I’m no interloper to spoil sport, Tom, and 
Pll do whatever you wish.” Then O’Rourke 
went on more gravely: ‘‘ But though you refuse 
a friend’s help, perhaps you will listen to his 
advice. Choose some other time for trying 
conclusions with his Excellency, and get out of 
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this tangle as gently as you can. In this case 
you're dead in the wrong, for you’ve acted against 
the law. By the way his lordship talked to 
me this morning I saw he was determined to 
make an example of some one.”’ 

“Oh, he’s always making an example, or 
setting one,’ said Talbot contemptuously. 
‘“Buckingham can do nothing—at least, he 
could do enough, but he daren’t. He knows he 
owes his place to my father’s influence, and even 
so muddle-headed an individual as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in his wildest flights of self-conceit, 
cannot suppose that he was placed in his high 
office through any merit of his own.” 

‘“That’s all very well, Tom, but history has 
more than once proved that when a nonentity 
attains power he may use it indiscriminately.” 

‘Nonsense! My father could extinguish him 
like that !’’ and Tom snapped finger and thumb 
in the air. He had an overweening confidence 
in the power of his family. The feudal spirit 
was strong in young Thomas Talbot. O’Rourke 
became more and more earnest, and placed his 
hand on the other’s shoulder as they stopped 
in front of Talbot’s rooms. 

‘Now, Tom, my boy, for once don’t be im- 
petuous and headstrong. Let me tell you that 
the Lord Lieutenant threatened to arrest your 
father at Malahide Castle.”’ 
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‘Arrest my father!’’ echoed Talbot, his 
brow lowering. ‘‘ If he did it would be his last 
exercise of power! I’m on safe enough ground 
there. My father had nothing to do with the 
affair. My eae is ill, practically unable to 
leave his room.”’ 

‘‘ All the more reason, Tom,’’ said O’ Rourke 
earnestly, ‘‘ that you should not trouble him at 
this moment. Be your father’s protector, as 
he has so often been yours. This is a case for 
caution, and not for violence. Power is power, 
my boy, no matter in what incompetent hands 
it may rest, and there’s no use in butting one’s 
head against a stone wall. It’s the rapier 
against the broadsword, and the man with the 
rapier who depends on strength, and not on 
finesse, is defeated before the fight begins. 
Don’t forget that in the present instance we 
haven't a leg to stand on. We're lawbreakers, 
Tom.’’ 

‘“ Why do you say ‘we?’ You have nothing 
to do with it, O’Rourke, and you must keep 
out of it. I alone am to blame.’ 

‘“True for you, my boy. You alone are to 
blame, and that’s why I want you to act with 
caution. Of course, it’s all very brave and 
noble of you to cry, beating your manly breast : 
‘TI alone am to blame!’ but how many spotless, 
innocent creatures like myself will you involve 
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in the turmoil, if there is to be a turmoil? Once 
an investigation begins, Lord only knows where 
it will end. I’m pleading for the innocent, not 
for the guilty. It’s the faculty of self-preserva- 
tion that’s strong upon me now, and that’s why 
I’m trying to insinuate a little common-sense 
through that thick skull of yours. You can 
challenge a nonentity like Wellesley, and you 
did, but you cannot challenge the Lieutenant 
Governor. We must move with caution, and 
for once in our lives speak soothingly.”’ 

“Very well, O'Rourke. Ill do whatever you 
advise.”’ 

‘Then I counsel you to keep away from the 
Castle until you are summoned there. Go to 
your apartment and remain in it, so that I may 
have no difficulty in finding you in case of 
emergency. I'll make for the Castle, and learn 
how the land lies. His lordship may have 
calmed down considerably since I saw him, 
although that israther improbable. When once 
he gets upon his high horse he is never satisfied 
until he has made everybody uncomfortable, 
and punished usually some victim who has 
nothing to do with the case.’’ 

‘““He seems to have fastened on the right 
victim in this instance! ”’ 

‘It will be all the more easy to steer him in 
the wrong direction; but be that as it may, I’ll 
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learn all I can, and will communicate with you, 
or come myself, if that is possible. Meanwhile, 
you keep out of sight.”’ 

O’Rourke proceeded up the street, and Talbot 
entered his rooms. With his usual careless in- 
difference, Tom found it impossible to take the 
matter so seriously as O’Rourke evidently did. 
Nevertheless, as the closing door sounded hollow 
along the passage, a feeling of foreboding op- 
pressed him. As he mounted the steps he saw 
his servant come hurriedly to the top of the stairs, 
as if, having heard the door close, he hastened 
to intercept his master. Evidently he knew of 
the trouble, for he was terror-stricken. 

‘“There’s a man here—-from the Castle, sir. 
He’s been waiting. There’s great trouble, sir.”’ 

““Oh, I know all about that,’’ said Talbot 
brusquely. ‘‘ Stand aside, and bring Captain 
O’Rourke in to me whenever he calls. He’s 
just gone to the Castle, and I expect him back.” 

eles) not Dublin Castle “Tl “mean; \sir;) but 
Malahide.”’ | 

“A man from Malahide ? what does he want ? ”’ 

‘“There’s great grief there, sir. Mr. Talbot 
was found dead in his chair this morning.”’ 


CELAP PE (2OViiT 


WHEN O'Rourke, bearing a letter, returned 
from Dublin Castle he was astonished to see 
a man standing before the door of Talbot’s 
residence, holding a saddled horse. Tom himself 
had just come down the steps, with obvious 
intent to mount. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried 
O’Rourke. ‘‘ You promised me to remain in- 
doors. It is not a moment for equestrian exer- 
cise, I can assure you, Talbot. You seem unable 
to grasp the situation. Have you gone stark 
mad ? ”’ 

Talbot stared gloomily at his friend, but made 
no reply. It was plain that O’Rourke was 
both angry and out of patience with one so 
erratic when facing a crisis. 

‘“ Where do you think you are going?’ he 
demanded. 

““T am going to Malahide,’’ was the curt 
answer. 

‘““T’m not easily discouraged,”’ cried O’ Rourke, 
“but, by Heaven, you seem determined to test 
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my endurance! To Malahide, is it? You'll 
ride fast to reach there! ”’ 

‘JT will ride fast.” 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, if I have 
to shoot your horse where it stands. A warrant 
has already been issued for your arrest, and it 
was the utmost I could do to persuade his lord- 
ship to stay execution until I had seen you. 
If now you ride to Malahide a troop of horse 
will be on your heels.”’ 

Tom stood there sullen and silent, lips firm 
and brow scowling. His right hand caressed 
the horse’s mane. O’Rourke watched him in 
wonder. He had not taken the situation as 
seriously as this, even at the first moment of 
surprise. O’Rourke’s anger subsided as suddenly 
as it had arisen, then a gleam of comprehension 
lighted up his countenance. 

‘“T see your intention now, but you should 
have told me; indeed, I was prepared to aid 
your escape, for I am afraid it is the only way. 
The old man is in his dogged mood, and he'll 
stop at nothing. It’s very likely I shall have 
charge of the troop sent to arrest you, and I'll 
delay it as long as possible, and take it down the 
wrong road at the finish. You ride like Lucifer 
to Malahide; get on your father’s yacht, and 
take him with you, if youcan. Make for France 
until this blows over. In any case, get off your- 
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self. They’ve got a ton of evidence implicating 
you, a whole police contingent; but there's 
practically nothing against your father: only 
the word of the leading constable, I understand, 
who says he saw Mr. Talbot after we had walked 
away with the bogus prisoners. There were no 
witnesses to that interview, so beg your father 
to admit nothing. Sure, his word will stand 
against the oath of any chief constable in the 
land. Meanwhile, you get over to France.” 

O’Rourke was startled to see the expression 
of dull agony that overspread Talbot’s face as ~ 
he leant for support against the patient horse. 
When Tom spoke it was as if he recited some- 
thing whose meaning he did not quite compre- 
hend. 

““My father died this morning: died in his 
chair. You see that I must go to Malahide, but 
not to escape. I shall give myself up when the 
funeral is past.’’ | 

O’Rourke was stunned by this announcement. 
The Lord Lieutenant’s letter fell from his hand 
to the pavement. Dazed, he stooped down 
and recovered it. 

‘““Tom,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ I’ll make no attempt 
to tell you how sorry I am to hear this. I could 
not do it if I tried. Of course you must go to 
Malahide.’ 

Voyesand’ at once: 
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‘“‘No, Tom, not at once. Buckingham——’ 

“Damn Buckingham! I care little for what 
he might do to me, but his threat against a 
dying man, by God, Ill never forgive ! ”’ 

‘*Let us be fair, Tom, even to our enemies. 
The Lord Lieutenant knew nothing of——’’ 

“He knew my father was his benefactor, and 
at all times his friend, strong and _ faithful. 
Yet he dare 4 

“Look you here, Tom! You were never a 
selfish man, and this calamity should not be 
allowed to change your nature, I, on the 
contrary, am selfish,”’ 

‘““No, no!’’ exclaimed Talbot. 

“Tm thinking now of myself. Do you in- 
tend to leave me in the lurch ?”’ 

“Certainly not.”’ 

“You are doing it if you refuse to listen to 
me. If I were in trouble, the first man to whom 
I'd go for guidance would be Richard Talbot, 
and I’d faithfully follow his counsel. As it 
is now; I ask myself: ‘What would Richard 
Talbot advise me to do ?’ and I am endeavour- 
ing to act as I believe he would advise.”’ 

“IT must to Malahide at once,’’ persisted 
Talbot, although plainly he was shaken by the 
appeal. 

“You must not. Come upstairs with me, 
Tom. At Malahide you can do nothing. There 
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is no need for haste. The patience of the dead 
is eternal.”’ 

Very gently this rough man took his friend 
by the arm, and without further protest Talbot 
allowed himself to be conducted upstairs to the 
sitting-room. 

‘Draw in that chair to the writing-table,”’ 
requested O’Rourke quietly. He had the air 
of a man in charge of a comrade who, although 
quiescent for the moment, was drunk and un- 
reasonable: he must therefore choose his words 
with care. He judged the time inopportune for 
the presentation of the Viceroy’s letter, and held 
it in his hand as he paced thoughtfully up and 
down the room. Tom sat stolidly at his desk, 
the only sign of impatience a slight tapping of 
his finger-ends against the boards. 

‘““Now, Talbot, I know that what I have to 
say will make little impression on your mind 
now. That impression will deepen later, but 
for the present I shall be content if you do as I 
tell you. The hard fact which must be faced 
is the change in your own position. Your 
brother comes into possession : a man practically 
a stranger to you. He inherits the lands and 
the money, but not the prestige nor the influence 
of your father, and even if he were gifted with 
them, he might lack the will to exert them in 
your favour.”’ 
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‘“Oh, I know all about that!’ cried Tom 
impatiently. ‘“‘My allowance stops and _ all 
favour ceases. I must depend hereafter on my 
own exertions. But I have no wish to discuss 
this matter now, or even to think about it.’ 

‘“That’s practically what I said, but I may 
add that a mistake made now will be dearly paid 
for afterwards. You have received a stunning 
blow, and are in the position of a man who for 
the time being is scarcely responsible for his 
actions. [ therefore wish you to consider your- 
self as a patient, with me as your physician, and 
to promise that you will obey me.”’ 

‘Tl promise anything,’ muttered Tom, “ if 
you'll only get on with your talk and let me 
get on with my journey.”’ 

“Very good. Here is Buckingham’s letter. 
I am ignorant of its contents, but I know that_ 
it stands between you and immediate arrest. 
The Viceroy wrote it with his own hand, in my 
presence, and he said to me: 

“*“T have asked him three questions, and 
my action will largely depend on the answers 
he makes to them.”’ 

“Tt may be that his lordship has propounded 
these questions in a domineering manner—they 
are sure to be objectionably expressed—but I 
want you to ignore all that, and remember only 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
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‘““Give me the letter,’ said Talbot mildly, 
and O’Rourke handed it to him. The young 
man tore it open, read its contents and handed 
the sheet to his friend. The introduction was 
to the effect that as Driscoll was a condemned 
criminal, the Talbots, father and son, in effecting 
his escape from the law, made themselves accom- 
plices in his crime. His lordship therefore 
demeaned himself by holding communication 
with malefactors. Yet if the power of a viceroy 
to punish was irresistible, his power to pardon 
was equally potent, and whether he crushed or 
forgave would depend on the categorical answers 
which he demanded to these questions : 

“First: what hand had Richard Talbot in 
this villainy ? 

‘Second: where have you and your father 
hidden Driscoll, convict and outlaw ? 

“Third : what action do you expect a man in 
my exalted position to take ?”’ 

When O’Rourke, having read this document, 
placed it on Talbot’s table, he looked with 
frowning anxiety at his friend, and was amazed 
to see how calmly he had taken the insulting 
letter. 

“Tf only Buckingham had left out all reference 
to the father!’’ O’Rourke muttered to himself. 

Naturally he expected a reading of the answer, 
but in this he was disappointed. Talbot quietly 
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handed him the sealed communication, which 
he had written while his friend was reading. 
Evidently it was short enough. 

Talbot rose. — 

“Thank you, O’Rourke, for all the trouble 
you have taken. I shall never forget it. Now 
I must go. If I am wanted urgently, I can be 
found at Malahide. Later I will await his 
Excellency’s pleasure in these rooms.”’ 

Before O’ Rourke could reply he heard Talbot's 
firm footsteps going down the stairs. For a 
moment he stood irresolute, in his hand the 
missive on which so much depended. His first 
impulse was to open it, but second thoughts 
convinced him that he could not do this. If, in 
spite of his pleadings, Talbot neglected O’ Rourke’s 
advice the consequences would fall on his own 
head. With an anxious sigh the young officer 
forsook the empty room. Tom and his horse 
had disappeared, so the bearer of Talbot’s letter 
set his face toward Dublin Castle. 

He was instantly admitted to the Presence, 
and the Marquis of Buckingham at once demanded 
and obtained Talbot’s reply. He read it through 
at a glance, and his face grew livid. 

‘““ Where is Thomas Talbot ?’’ he demanded. 

“He has gone to Malahide, my lord.”’ 

“And you allowed him to go?” 

ay CSUs OLGs 4 
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‘“ Did he show you this letter ? ”’ 

yO Nopmy ordi) 

TORO R mee It ay r 

“Tf Lieutenant Talbot had wished me to see 
it, my lord, he would have given it to me.’’ 

“It is not what he wishes, but what I 
command.’ 

‘Pardon me for a moment, your Excellency. 
That communication was written byan impetuous, 
hot-headed young man, under great mental stress. 
I beg of you, sir, not to hold it against him.”’ 

‘““ Read it, read it !’’ commanded Buckingham, 
the pallor of his face now giving way to the ruddy 
hue of increasing anger. 

‘‘ The letter, my lord, is very brief, written, 
as one might say, all in a moment, therefore 
perhaps it does not mention that your friend, 
Richard Talbot, died this morning.’ 

“TI hold no friendship with lawbreakers, 
Captain O’Rourke. Take your troop to Malahide, 
and arrest Thomas Talbot.’’ 

O’Rourke was standing on the opposite side 
of the table at which the Lord Lieutenant sat. 

‘Would you arrest this young man at the 
bedside of his dead father ?”’ 

‘‘T shall arrest him wherever he happens to be.”’ 

“Then, by God, sir, you will never leave 
Ireland alive !”’ 

“You heard my command ? ”’ 
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“Yes, and I disobey. I further inform you 
that I am the person who aided Driscoll to 
escape.’ 

‘‘ Then you, too, may consider yourself under 
arrest | ”’ 

Buckingham reached towards a bell standing 
on the table, but O’Rourke’s hand covered it 
and held it soundless. The Lord Lieutenant 
glared at him, speechless at this act of open 
rebellion. The younger man drew the bell 
away from the Lord Lieutenant’s reach, then 
whipped out his sword. 

‘““My Lord of Buckingham,” he said peremp- 
torily, ‘‘ write out and give to me a free pardon 
for Thomas Talbot.”’ 

Buckingham moistened his lips. 

“You should know, sir, that any document 
given under stress is illegal,’’ he stormed, but 
his voice betrayed his alarm. 

After this momentary flash of rage O’ Rourke 
now became calm and polite as one paying 
compliments to a lady. 

‘“T will guarantee its legality once it is in my 
possession, my lord,’ he said. ‘‘I beg of you 
to make haste.” : 

He dipped a pen into the ink, and courteously 
placed it at the disposal of his chief. 

“ Your life is in jeopardy, my lord, until that 
paper is signed. Afterwards——”’ 
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‘* Afterwards, what ?”’ 

“ After that, my lord, you will beg me never 
to mention this incident again. Your lordship’s 
well-known acumen, when it has opportunity 
to come into play, will show you that of all 
things you desire silence on my part is the most 
precious. Should it become known that you, 
deaf to the cry of humanity, had instantly suc- 
cumbed when a sword threatened your own 
breast you would be regarded throughout the 
civilised world as the most craven coward that 
ever purchased his own safety. If that pardon 
is not written and signed within two minutes 
I shall assassinate you where you sit.” 

Glancing at the clock on the wall, the Lord 
Lieutenant took the proffered pen, wrote and 
signed the pardon, then allowed the pen to drop 
from his shaking hand. Leaning back in his 
chair he whined rather than spoke. 

“You have called me hard names, but I beg 
you to read that letter and learn my provoca- 
tion.”’ 

Once the pardon was in his pocket O’ Ko 
glanced at Talbot’s note. 

‘““As you demand, I reply eee i. to 
your three questions. It ran: 

‘““My father has gone to Heaven. 

‘Driscoll has gone to Canada. 

‘“ Nowhmay "8010. 


eS 


OA ARTIR A VIIt 


Tue land of the Great Lakes is diversified by 
smaller sheets of water so numerous as to be 
almost uncountable, their sizes ranging from 
that of the merest pond to the extent of Lake 
Maggiore, and in colour varying from the tawni- 
ness of port wine to the clearness of a diamond. 
The whole district, at the period now under con- 
sideration, was a sportsman’s dream of heaven. 
The lakes teemed with game fishes unknown 
to the Eastern World, and the interminable forest 
that framed these mirrors of the sky afforded 
shelter and feeding-grounds for the agile deer 
and the clumsy bear, for wolves, racoons, and 
other animals, gentle or savage; but however 
dangerous to human life the fiercest of them 
might be, he was less deadly than the savage 
who made this wilderness his home. These 
lakes were unknown to the white man, and 
nameless, except in so far as the Indian had 
given them titles, some of which survive to 
this day: striking titles that meant something, 
and therefore much more appropriate than the 
265 
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conventional cognomens afterwards adopted by 
the Paleface. 

One lovely sheet of water, several miles in 
length, and varying in width from half a mile 
to a hundred yards, differed from the others 
in having been christened by the invader. 
Caspar Metcalfe called it Lake Emerald: first, 
because it was a gem of the woods; secondly, 
for its colour; and lastly, because he was a native 
of Ireland, which country, though rich in beauti- 
ful lakes, had nothing to compare with this 
sparkling jewel of the solitude. The green tinge 
on the surface of the water was doubtless caused 
by the belt of tall trees which engirt the lake, 
except at one point: trees more richly endowed 
with foliage than their famous brothers of 
Vallombrosa. Their reflection gave an emerald 
sheen to the margin of the lake, a colour that 
blended into deepest blue in the centre when 
the sky overhead was cloudless. The one break 
in the ring of the forest was a gash of fallen tim- 
ber, which to the eye of a prophet would have 
betokened the approach of a ruthless civilisa- 
tion that was to destroy all this loveliness, and 
transform it into utilitarianism, ugly as a Chicago 
skyscraper. Once rains descended on the ocean 
of leaves ; their pure, living water percolated down 
to the streamlets, the streamlets fed the rivers, 
the rivers formed lakes: to-day the waters of 
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heaven serve but to flush out the sewers of big 
and ugly cities. This wealth of woodland was 
doomed to destruction by a class of men more 
rapacious than the robbers of the Rhine. These 
lumber pirates acquired their property through 
inadequate purchase from a more or less corrupt 
Government, and in many cases increased their 
possessions by wholesale theft, thus forming an 
aristocracy of cash, according to the manner 
in which all aristocracies have been created. 
And yet the timber-grabbers regarded as savages 
the Indians who fiercely defended their domain. 

Of all this the clearing on the margin of Eme- 
rald Lake was a portent. Its dimensions were 
measured by double the length of the tallest 
tree, thus from whatever direction a tree fell, 
its topmost branches could not reach the small 
log cabin which stood facing the lake. Although 
this cabin was no palace of logs, it was, never- 
theless, a comfortable dwelling place, built in 
rectangular form, of unsquared timber, display- 
ing along its front the luxury of a verandah, 
covered by a downward extension of the roof, 
formed of thinly split wooden slabs. 

The verandah, overlooking the cool and 
shimmering lake, was a boon in hot weather. 
On one such summer day the sole inhabitant 
of the wilderness seemed to be a young and 
beautiful woman, who sat in a clumsy but 
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comfortable rocking-chair. Even at so’ early 
a period that inventive genius which was to 
make America the wonder of the world had begun 
its operations, and probably its first achievement 
was the rocking-chair. It was the product of 
circumstances. If people rested at all, they had 
to rest quickly, and to this requirement the 
rocking-chair was admirably adapted. 

The occupant of the chair, swinging gently 
to and fro, gazed dreamily across the water, and 
into the forest beyond, yet her thoughts were 
not engaged by this sylvan prospect, and the 
scene she beheld was not an American forest, 
but the woods surrounding an ancient castle 
in far-off Ireland. 

Any other woman in that wilderness, and for 
hundreds of miles east or west, would have been 
startled, probably terrified, by the interruption 
that came to Eileen Metcalfe’s day-dreams. 
Moccasins deadening the sound of his stealthy 
steps, an Indian had approached, silent as a 
spectre. It was as though the mirage Eileen 
saw had partly materialised, and now stood 
before her. She recognised the savage at once, 
although years had passed since the memorable 
occasion of their previous meeting. Her first 
thought was not of her own possible danger, but 
of his. Giving no sign of astonishment, she spoke 
in low tones, as one acquainted with the Indians. 
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“Why is Yondotega here without followers, 
in the land of the Shawnees ? ”’ 

The red man made no reply. He would rarely 
admit that he understood English, but when 
she mentioned the Shawnee tribe an expression 
of scorn crossed his face. He took from under 
his belt an oblong document tied with a silken 
ribbon and sealed with wax, and handed the 
packet to Mrs. Metcalfe. A glance at the super- 
scription told Eileen that it was a letter from her 
mother, and the bulk indicated that it was a 
long one. 

Lady Trevor wrote but seldom. The distance 
was so great, and the wilderness so impenetrable 
that the wonder was any letter ever reached 
its destination, so this uncertainty of communica- 
tion was Lady Trevor’s excuse for neglecting 
her exiled daughter. 

Mrs. Metcalfe understood that it was useless 
either to invite Yondotega into the house or 
ask him to be seated on the verandah. The 
Indian knew he was in the enemy’s country, 
and his vigilance never for a moment relaxed. 
She thanked him, with a smile, then broke the 
seals that kept the silken cords in place around 
her letter. 

The communication was dated at London, 
and did not come from Dublin, as she had ex- 
pected. Lady Trevor, it seemed, had been 
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visiting a friend in the metropolis for something 
like two months. She dilated, with some ex- 
travagance of diction, upon the superior social 
advantages which the capital of England offered, 
as compared with that of Ireland. Although 
the King was reported insane, the Court functions 
were unusually brilliant, according to Lady 
Trevor’s account. At last, when the minute 
description of balls, parties, receptions and what- 
not was concluded, Lady Trevor took up a piece 
of scandal, on which she dwelt with evident 
interest. 

‘Do you remember,’ she wrote, “‘ that day 
after the Malahide ball, when you refused to see 
Tom Talbot ? I thought you rather harsh at 
the time, but I realise now that you were right 
in your judgment of his character, and that I 
was quite wrong in granting him an audience 

‘‘T think I wrote to you before of some dis- 
graceful act he committed in Dublin, that 
brought on him the severest censure from the 
Viceroy, and occasioned his dismissal from the 
Court. I never heard the particulars of that 
episode, for no one connected with the Castle 
seemed to know them. A variety of rumours 
were afloat, and though some held that Talbot 
was not dismissed, but took himself off without 
even the formality of a resignation, he must 
have done something dreadful. He rejoined 
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the Army, and, I understand, has been promoted 
in spite of the fact that he called down upon 
himself a rebuke from the Duke of York, under 
whom he was serving. Talbot is such a re- 
bellious person that he seems to have no respect 
for authority, and when the Duke of York 
ordered him to take his company by one road 
he took them by another, as if he, in his arrogance, 
knew better than a Prince of the Blood. Talbot 
said that he wished to do something practical 
in this world, and so ignored the Duke’s com- 
mands. They do say, however, that by his 
disobedience he saved the lives of his men. 
They would have been cut up had they taken 
the route his Highness prescribed. But what 
are soldiers for if not to be cut up ? 

‘‘ Indeed, I don’t know what we are coming 
to, through lack of respect for those in power, 
for all London is ringing with a ribald verse 
which is to the effect that the Duke of York, with 
ten thousand men, marched them up the hill 
and marched them down again. I am told that 
the verse is not even original, but was written 
of a King of France, with forty thousand men, 
by one Richard Tarlton, in 1588. 

“Talbot has been made a Lieutenant-Colonel 
—goodness knows why. Family influence, I 
suppose, for no sane person can see any merit 
in a man whose determination apparently, is to 
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go to the devil as fast as possible. Tom has set 
himself up in rooms overlooking Green Park, 
and is carrying on a course of dissipation un- 
paralleled even in London. No decent person 
would now think of inviting him to his house, 
for, as every one knows, he is a _ confirmed 
drunkard. Where he gets his money is a mys- 
tery, but it is said that the eldest brother 
furnishes none of it. Successful gambling is 
doubtless its origin. 

‘““One amazing feature of this deplorable 
career is that his greatest friends are the sons of 
the King; in fact, Prince Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, seems to be his boon companion. 
No wonder Royalty is treated with so little 
respect by the masses. Only three nights ago 
Tom Talbot, with a royal prince on either arm, 
marched thus along Piccadilly, shrieking in unison 
a war-whoop that Talbot had learned from some 
Red Indian, making the night hideous and 
terrifying peaceful folk. The watch dare not 
interfere, for although they would willingly arrest 
Tom Talbot, they dare not do so when he is 
with such companions.”’ 

Lady Trevor concluded her long letter with 
effusive messages of affection for her daughter : 
an affection to which she had never given ex- 
pression while that daughter was in her care. 

After finishing her reading, Eileen sat there 
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thoughtfully, quite forgetful of the messenger 
who stood motionless and silent at the other end 
of the verandah. Although the Indian’s coun- 
tenance was impassive enough, he was neverthe- 
less keenly on the alert. He was a trespasser 
on the forbidden land, yet he carried no toma- 
hawk—a weapon too clumsy for one travelling 
light and travelling fast—depending on skill to 
elude the enemy, and on speed in getting over 
dangerous ground. There was to be no fighting 
for him, if he could possibly avoid it. A buck- 
skin sheath hung from the leathern belt at his 
waist, and now he unloosed the long knife it 
covered, startling the woman from her reverie 
by the whispered ejaculation : 

Ba hair 3 

She looked up at him, asking him, in the 
Shawnee tongue, what he meant. 

The chief shook his head, and said, with an 
expression of contempt: 

‘““No talk Shawnee.’ He recognised the 
language, even though he disdained to speak it. 
““Coming,’’ he added. 

The woman listened, but heard nothing. The 
Indian persisted. 

‘““Coming,’’ he whispered. 

“If any one is coming,’ she replied, “‘ it is 
my husband. He has been chopping all the 
morning at the edge of the clearing.”’ 

18 
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He still listened intently. 

Goming 1)", he repeated.) “Two. Thens 
after a pause, “‘ white men,’ whereupon he 
thrust his knife back into its sheath, as if the 
arrival of palefaces brought no menace with 
it, also because they were likely to’be friendly,, 


or perhaps through scorn of their Sghting , 
qualities. ill 


In a short time Mrs. Metcalfe heard the sound 
of feet approaching the cabin, and presently 
her husband entered, accompanied by a man 
whom she instantly identified as Patrick Dris- 
coll; one whom she had supposed immured in 
an Irish prison, or suffering penal servitude in 
some forlorn convict colony. Mrs. Metcalfe rose 
from her rocking-chair as the two men entered 
through the doorway at the back of the house, 
and came through the lhving-room to what 
Metcalfe called the ‘ outside parlour.’ It was 
quite evident to Eileen that Driscoll did not 
recognise her, which was not to be wondered 
at. He had seen her only once, and that in the 
moonlight outside Malahide, and by candle-light 
in the tower room of the Castle. He knew 
nothing of Eileen’s position in the world beyond 
the fact that she was undoubtedly a lady, in 
spite of the peasant dress that she then wore; 
and even if he had noticed the likeness in the 
woman before him to the girl he met at Malahide, 
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the possibility that she should be here in the 
wilderness would never have occurred to him. 

Rising from the reading of a communication 
which had brought to her the most poignant 
grief, Eileen, seeing that the newcomer had not 

fe slightest knowledge of her identity, resolved 
‘not to make herself known to him, shrinking 
from any discussion of a topic so painful to her 
as the occasion of their first and last meeting in 
Ireland. She felt no curiosity at the moment 
even to know how her visitor had escaped, or 
whether he had been acquitted when brought 
to trial after Talbot arrested him. She cared 
nothing for Driscoll as Driscoll, and her own 
futile intervention, which had brought such 
momentous changes into her own life, had been 
made in the cause of justice, or if not justice, 
of humanity, with undoubtedly, at the time, 
great sympathy for a young man so treacherously 
trapped when setting foot on his own native 
land. 

However, here now was Driscoll, with all the 
stalwart health and joyous buoyancy which the 
new life bestowed upon him. He was no object 
for a woman’s tender commiseration, as he 
stood there in manly independence, with a good- 
natured smile on his bronzed face, awaiting an 
introduction to her. 

“This is Mr. Patrick Driscoll, my dear,’ 


’ 


said 
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Metcalfe, ‘‘and I am sure you will be as in- 
terested in him as I am. He comes from the 
Canadian settlement, and travels on a romantic 
errand, a dangerous journey, for the sake of 
luring me across there in order to marry him to a 
nice girl who, with her parents and brothers, 
has just arrived from Ireland.”’ 

Eileen shook hands with Driscoll. 

‘““Tt is seldom we have white visitors here,’ 
she said, ‘‘and you have taken a dangerous 
journey indeed. Did you meet any Indians on 
your way?” 

“Not one, Madam. Yousee, I had Yondotega 
for my guide, and he is as crafty as a snake and 
as nimble as a monkey. I was all right with 
him, and he will see us safely back.’’ 

“You may be safe when you have crossed 
the Detroit,’ said Mrs. Metcalfe, ‘‘ but until 
you reach the river the way is full of peril.” 

She glanced up apprehensively at her husband. 

“You are going with him at once?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘ Practically at once; yes.’’ 

‘‘T should advise you to stop the night, until 
I can communicate with Tecumseh. He can 
assure you security as far as the river.” 

‘Please, Madam,’’ interposed Driscoll, “I 
think we shall be better in Yondotega’s charge. 
Theee Indians of different tribes mix as badly as 
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orange and green at a fair. It’s the Shawnees 
that you have around you here, is it not?” 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘‘and a ruthless tribe 
they are. But their chief, Tecumseh, is one of 
the most noble men I ever met. If he gives his 
word to see you through, he’ll keep that word, 
no matter what opposition there is.’’ 

‘“ But how can you get at him? He may be 
miles away.” 

“T shall find him,” she replied with confi» 
dence. 

Driscoll knitted his brows, and seemed uncon- 
vinced, then glanced at Yondotega, who made 
no response, either by look or word. 

“You need have no apprehension,’ put in 
Metcalfe. ‘‘ My wife has the greatest influence 
over the Indians. Why, she can make them 
work, and any one who can persuade a Shawnee 
to engage in honest labour performs a miracle.’ 

Driscoll laughed. 

“True for you,”’ he said, ‘‘ and yet it’s amaz- 
ing what an Indian will do when it comes to 
traversing the forest. It seems to me that’s 
work, and work of the hardest kind. I’m done 
right out with this trip the chief and I have 
taken together, yet there he stands, as fresh as 
a hickory sapling, ready - return on the minute, 
without thinking of rest.’ 

“Does a chief in your country eean him- 
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self by acting as guide to a white man ?”’ asked 
Metcalfe. 

‘“Tt’s wonderful, sir,’’ said Driscoll, smiling, 
‘““ what you can get an Indian to do if you don’t 
call it work. Yondotega is not here entirely as 
a guide. Aside from a little friendliness toward 
myself, he is at the present moment a Govern- 
ment dignitary. A document was received at 
Quebec from the old country, rather inefficiently 
addressed by some one who didn’t know the 
difference between Canada and the United States. 
The Government forwarded it to us, and it was 
given into the charge of Yondotega to send 
further west, so, you see, he’s a despatch bearer. 
Did it happen, Madam,’ Driscoll continued, 
turning to Mrs. Metcalfe, ‘‘ that the letter was 
fOr your! 

_. “Oh yes, thank you, it was for me.”’ 

“From Ireland ?’’ asked her husband. 

“No, it was from London. My mother, who 
was visiting there, has written to me.”’ 

‘“ May I see the letter ? ’’ he questioned eagerly. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then handed 
it to him. 

‘“ Sit down, Driscoll,’’ he said to their visitor, 
who obeyed, after having, with native politeness, 
escorted Mrs. Metcalfe to her rocking-chair. 
Metcalfe brought out a chair for the chief, who 
merely shook his head. ig 
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‘Oh, he won’t sit down,” said Driscoll, with 
a laugh. ‘‘A few hundred miles on foot is 
merely a rest for him.”’ 

Caspar Metcalfe read the letter with evident 
interest. Even the most trivial news from the 
old land was absorbing. Finally he broke 
into a loud laugh, and his wife looked up at him 
with the slightest possible trace of annoyance 
on her fair face. 

““I don’t think,” she said, ‘“‘ that there is 
anything funny in that letter.’ 

‘““Oh, a woman has no sense of humour,”’ 
roared Metcalfe. ‘‘ Why, this is the funniest 
thing I ever heard. Just imagine two sons of 
King George, accompanied by Tom Talbot, 
rousing the midnight echoes of Piccadilly with 
an Indian war-whoop! And Talbot taught 
them the yell! Where did he learn it ?”’ 

“Is that Tom Talbot you’re speaking of ? ”’ 
interjected Driscoll. ‘‘ Why, it was Yondotega 
that taught him.” | 

p axeallye 2) \, cried e they préeacher.()))) ‘That's 
astonishing.’ Then, turning to the Indian, he 
said: “‘I’d like a sample of that war-whoop. 
Let us hear it, Yondotega.”’ 

“No, no!’’ cried Driscoll, starting from his 
chair, but his warning came too late. The Indian 
proudly raised his head, and sent forth into the 
wilderness his terrible cry of defiance, that re- 
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echoed through the woods, and shattered the 
peace of a district. 

Almost instantly it was answered from the 
forest by a cry different, but equally menacing. 
Yondotega calmly unsheathed his long knife, 
and waited there, stolidly. 

‘Get inside! ’’ shouted Driscoll. ‘‘ Get under 
Overt i) 

Mrs. Metcalfe rose at once from her rocking- 
chair, and obeyed the sharp command of her 
countryman. She neither uttered nor looked 
a reproach at Metcalfe for his heedless request 
to the chief. Long ago Eileen had given up 
as hopeless the task of teaching her husband the 
cult of those Indians by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and on whose good-nature their own 
safety depended, and he was too well satisfied 
with his own beliefs to study for himself those 
of a people whom he regarded as ignorant 
heathen. This conceit on the part of the white 
man, and his despising of the enemy, brought 
many a British expedition to disaster. 

The Indian cast one swift glance around him. 
His first impulse was to plunge into the lake, and 
make for the dense forest on the other side. 
Had the possible foes been white men, he would 
have done this, but he knew there had been 
ample time for the cabin to be surrounded by 
Shawnees, and even if he achieved the opposite 
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forest, he must encounter an enemy as subtle 
in woodcraft as himself. He knew the value 
of a stockade, and the instant need of cover, 
so after a momentary hesitation he quietly 
entered the cabin with the others. 

Numerous wooden pegs had been driven into 
the log walls. On two of these rested a long 
rifle, which Metcalfe took from its place, handing 
it to Driscoll, with the powder horn that hung 
beside it. Then, going to a corner, he brought 
out two more guns, one of which he was about 
to present to the Indian, when his wife stepped 
forward, and stood between her husband and 
the chief. 

“Not yet,’ she said in a low voice; then, to 
Driscoll : 

‘What do you intend to do?”’ for she saw 
that the competent Irishman had assumed 
command of their perilous situation, so suddenly 
arisen. Driscoll laughed. He quite evidently 
loved a fight, even when all the odds were against 
him. 

“You see, Mrs. Metcalfe,’ he said joyously, 
“JT understand these chaps. They’ve surrounded 
us on every side except where the lake hes, and 
they ll keep clear of the shore, because there’s 
no cover. Now, there may be a thousand of 
them, for all I know, and they could easily blot 
us out simply by rushing the cabin, but they'll 
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not do that. It isn’t cowardice on their part, 
but merely their notion of warfare, for if they 
lost one man they would consider themselves 
defeated, even though they scalped the four 
of us the minute after. They'll never come out 
in. the open, and so we're quite safe in here, if 
you're provisioned for a siege. One man with 
a good rifle would keep them at bay while he’s 
got ammunition.” 

Caspar Metcalfe, placing his two rifles against 
the wall, brought from a place of concealment 
a small canvas bag full of bullets, which he laid 
on the table. 

“What you say is true, Mr. Driscoll,’ said 
Eileen. ‘‘ Evidently you understand a good deal 
about the Indians, therefore you must know 
that a kind of salic law obtains among them. 
A chief takes his right to rule not from his father, 
but from his mother.”’ 

‘True for you, Mrs. Metcalfe, but what has 
that to do with our present situation ? ”’ 

‘“It affects the position, Mr. Driscoll, in that 
I, possessing no son, to whom I may delegate 
power, arrogate to myself the leadership.” 

‘‘ The Indians,’ said Driscoll, with a smile, 
‘would never allow that. We British had a 
Queen Anne among our rulers, but no woman 
has ever guided the Indians when it came to 
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War. 
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“Tf you appeal to history, Mr. Driscoll, we 
had a Queen Elizabeth, too, and from what 
I have learned about her, she had a good deal 
of her own way, both in war and peace. I wish 
to say nothing harsh, but you men have bungled 
enough for one morning. Put your gun on its 
pegs, Mr. Driscoll; and you, Caspar, take away 
that sack of bullets, and put in its place a sack 
of tobacco.’ 

Without waiting to see whether she was obeyed 
or not, Eileen walked across the room to the 
back door that opened upon the forest. 

‘““In God’s name,’ shouted Driscoll, ‘‘ don’t 
open that door. They will fire at anybody who 
steps outside the cabin.’ 

Eileen paid no heed to the remonstrance, but 
flung wide the door. Not an Indian was in 
sight in all the circle of woods, but she knew 
that every tree sheltered a possible antagonist. 

Mrs. Metcalfe raised her open hands to her 
mouth, and gave utterance to a long call, sweet 
as the song of a thrush, but penetrating as a 
bugle note. It drooped towards the last into 
a cadence of melancholy, then was echoed and 
re-echoed in a semi-circle of tall timber. It 
was the dinner call—a call that from the pioneer’s 
hut brought home hungry men from field and 
forest. In later years, as the clearing enlarged, 
and workers got further afield, a lengthy tin 
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horn gave the signal for sustenance, but no 
modern improvement ever equalled that sweet, 
long-drawn note of the human voice. When 
the echoes died away a dense silence reigned. 

‘““What’s expected from that?’ whispered 
Driscoll. He and Metcalfe had put away their 
weapons as ordered. To the Canadian’s dismay, 
his hostess had stepped over the threshold, 
and stood in plain sight before the cabin. 

‘“T suppose,’ said Metcalfe, ‘‘ it’s a signal for 


a parley.” 

“No Indian will ever show himself for that 
signal,’’ growled Driscoll. ‘‘ He'll fear an am- 
buscade.’” 


Once more the long call thrilled the air, and 
this time it was answered by a shout from the 
woods. Driscoll peered through the small 
window, and saw a tall Indian come forth from 
the fringe of forest, striding straight for the 
cabin with a careless, nonchalant step, as 
though in no hurry and in no fear of danger. 
Presently those within heard the gentle accents 
of the white squaw, as the Indians called her. 

‘Welcome, Tecumseh; may health and 
prosperity be yours, and good hunting to your 
tribe.”’ 

The response of the notable chief was hardly 
in consonance with this greeting: it was a de- 
mand, harsh and peremptory. 
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“ How comes it that the defiance of the Ojib- 
way rings through the forest of the Shawnee, 
and why do you give shelter to an enemy ? ”’ 

‘““ It was no defiance that you heard, Tecumseh.”’ 

“It was the war-cry of the Ojibway,’ said 
the great chief, unmollifiled. Even the musical 
laugh of the white squaw did not appease him. 

‘“* The fault is mine,’ said Mrs. Metcalfe. ‘‘ The 
Ojibway is a kindly messenger who brought me 
a letter from over the great seas. In that letter 
the Ojibway war-cry is mentioned. Neither I 
nor my husband had ever heard it. The chief 
was asked to utter it, and he did. A war-cry 
is only a defiance when it is backed by force. 
The Ojibway carries no rifle—not even a toma- 
hawk; no followers tread behind him; he is 
alone. Could there, then, be defiance in any- 
thing he said or did? He is at your mercy.”’ 

Tecumseh’s stern face relaxed, but he was 
still far from being satisfied. The case merely 
changed its aspect. Friend or foe, the Ojibway 
had come unseen through the Shawnee country. 
His own young men, on guard, had been eluded. 
In his anger he muttered : 

‘The Ojibway lacks wisdom. He is a trifler, 
who puts gunpowder in his pipe, and then strikes 
the flint.” 

Eileen laughed again, not so much at the 
aptness of the simile, but through fear}that her 
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diplomacy would fail. No one knew better 
than she that the canons of Indian intercourse 
had been violated by the Ojibway’s conduct. 
He should have made himself known to the 
Shawnee chief if he wished to traverse the 
Shawnee country, or, having begun his journey 
in stealth, should have kept silence till he was 
once more in his own land. Mrs. Metcalfe now 
spoke more seriously : 

‘“ The fame of Tecumseh’s character has passed 
far beyond the bounds of his realm. Think you 
it 1s unknown in Canada? The Ojibway are 
wise men. Why should their chief fear to come 
unguarded and alone within the district of a 
powerful ruler, celebrated for his bravery and 
his justice? Between great chiefs trivial for- 
malities may be cast aside.’ 

‘“ He came, then, on an errand of peace ?”’ 

“Yes; to bring a letter for me, also to guide 
a young man who wishes to take to himself a 
wife, according to the ceremonies of the English. 
They will be accompanied back, therefore, by 
my husband, who is a Medicine Man of the 
Whites.”’ 

Tecumseh’s noble brow cleared. 

““T shall provide them with an escort,’ he 
said. 

Mrs. Metcalfe hesitated, perplexed, then she 
said : 
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““T suggested an escort, but the white man 
whom Yondotega guided here objected. His 
confidence in Yondotega seems very great. 
After all, they arrived in safety.”’ 

‘To arrive safely is one thing, to return, 
another. The Ojibway war-shout has changed 
the situation. I have my young men to con- 
sider, my fighting men. Hecannot evade them 
asecond time. I withdraw my offer of an escort. 
Tell the Canadian chief that the Shawnees will 
send forth a guard of honour befitting his high 
station.” 

Eileen’s eyes twinkled. She knew that 
Tecumseh was considered a diplomatist, as well 
as a brave warrior. 

“T thank you,’’ she said simply. 

Tecumseh bade her farewell, and without 
another word walked towards the forest. Eileen, 
with a sigh of relief, entered the cabin. 

“Why didn’t you bring him in?”’ asked her 
husband. 

“Indian custom prevents,’’ she answered 
wearily. 

Eileen’s ready sympathy had helped her to an 
understanding of Indian habits, that her husband 
would never acquire. She turned to Driscoll. 

“You know the law of the tribes,’’ she said. 
‘““Why did you allow Yondotega to come here 
without obtaining the permission of the chief ? ”’ 
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“The saints bless you, Madam, I have no 
control over Yondotega. I was in a hurry, and 
I just asked him: ‘ Can you take me through ? ’ 
and left all the rest to himself. We'd have 
managed it, too, unbeknown to the Shawnee, if 
it had not been for that unlucky shriek of his.”’ 

If Yondotega understood the conversation 
he made no sign. With the silence of a cat 
he had stolen down the room until he stood in 
the open door, and from there he watched the 
retreating figure of Tecumseh. Eileen looked at 
him with apprehension, but there was no need 
for alarm, and the rifles still remained in their 
places. When Tecumseh had disappeared into 
the forest Yontodega drew his long knife from 
its sheath and flung it to the end of the room, 
where it struck the log wall, and projected there, 
quivering. Then, without a word of explanation, 
he disappeared through the open door, and 
completely unarmed, well knowing that hundreds 
of eager eyes were watching him from their 
concealment, he followed the path Tecumseh 
had taken, and, like the Shawnee chief, vanished 
among the tall trees. 


CHAPTER XIX 


In the fastnesses of the forest there was no 
servant problem. The district in which Driscoll 
found himself, like the district he had left, was 
emphatically a land where God helped those 
who helped themselves, and through whatever 
crisis a pioneer passed, meal time came round 
at regular intervals. When evening overtook 
Driscoll tramping the woods he camped by the 
side of a stream, cut spruce boughs, and made 
his bed under the trees—a healthful, invigorat- 
ing couch. There was his Grand Hotel. He sat 
down by a rivulet whose waters were pure, 
taking a lump of sustaining pemmican from his 
pouch, and there was his Parisian café. Blissful 
as this course of existence may be to an Indian, 
a white man appreciates a roof, with the sub- 
stantial meal it covers, for, life-sustaining though 
pemmican is, there are no filling qualities about 
it. It was the ancient progenitor of the modern 
meat-tablet. 

So, when Mrs. Metcalfe set out an ample lunch 
on the table of split logs, Driscoll was quite 
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eager to draw up a home-made chair to the 
board. Metcalfe, at the head of the table, 
plunged into amiable conversation, as is the duty 
of a host. His wife sat opposite Driscoll, 
furtively regarding him now and then, but saying 
nothing. The question that perplexed her was 
how Driscoll had escaped from his imprisonment. 
His unfailing cheerfulness was not what she would 
have expected from a man who must have been 
embittered by the harsh treatment he hadreceived. 

Metcalfe seemed to have little realisation of 
the danger through which they had all passed 
because of his unthinking request to the chief. 

‘“Where has your dusky friend gone?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Does he think he can steal through 
the cordon? ”’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Yondotega’s no fool. If 
he had meant to bolt he would not have thrown 
away his knife.’’ 

‘“What are his intentions, then? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s simple. He’s gone to pay his 
respects to Tecumseh. They'll eat together and 
smoke together, and very likely will not utter 
a word all the while. But they’ll understand 
one another, and we shall pass through the woods 
as safely as if we were going down the aisle of 
a church in the old country.”’ 

“He knew, then, that that was the proper 
thing to do?” asked his host. 
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‘Of course he did; but an Indian’s always 
ready to take chances. It gives zest to the 
game.’ 

‘‘ Rather fateful zest, it seems to me. Didn't 
he know the danger of shrieking that war-cry 
with such unnecessary lung power? ”’ 

Driscoll laughed. 

“How long have you lived among the 
Indians ?’’ he questioned. 

‘“‘Oh, I have lost all count of time out here.” 

“Surely you've been long enough among 
them to know better than to set one tribe 
against another ? ”’ 

“Oh yes. Of course I should have remem- 
bered, but for the moment my mind was in 
London. I was,thinking of Thomas Talbot, an 
old friend of mine, who has gone to pieces— 
a roysterer and a drunkard. He always was a 
bit wild.”’ 

‘‘He was a terror,’ agreed Driscoll, “‘ even 
as a boy.” 

Mrs. Metcalfe looked reproachfully at her 
husband, who was thus divulging the purport 
of a private letter, but he took no heed. 

‘You know him, then?’’ he went on. 

‘Faith, I do that. I was born on his father’s 
estate.”’ 

‘“‘T judge from your tone that you don’t think 
much of him?” 
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‘Well, sir, I hate him and I love him, if you 
can understand that frame of mind.” 

‘It seems somewhat complicated.’ 

‘““T hate his domineering way, as if the whole 
world were but dirt beneath his feet. If ever 
I meet him again, and there’s a chance for fair 
play, Vll fight him to a finish, and we’ll see 
whether his ancestry gave more power to his 
fists than my forebears gave to me. Thank 
Heaven, we're living now in a country where 
ancestry doesn’t count.” 

‘“ There appears to be no doubt the hatred is 
there, Mr. Driscoll, but where and why does the 
love come in?” 

‘‘ Ah, well, Tom Talbot’s a very manly fellow. 
He had me in a tight corner some years ago, 
and sure, there was no reason why he should be 
easy with me. It’s too long a story to tell. 
I was in Ireland, and had no business to be there. 
The police were after me. Well, sir, Tom Talbot, 
whom I looked on as my greatest enemy, risked 
everything to get me off. He slipped me away 
from under the very noses of the authorities, 
borrowed his father’s yacht, and himself took 
me and my friend here to the ship for Quebec. 
You must remember that in doing this he defied 
the Lord Lieutenant and all the laws of Ireland, 
risking his whole career. That’s why I love the 
man, though I hate him.” 
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Eileen’s widely-opened eyes were fastened on 
the visitor opposite, her face so pallid that she 
seemed about to faint. But she spoke bravely 
enough. 

‘““Mr. Driscoll, I was at Malahide Castle on 
the night of which you speak. I saw you’and 
the Indian tethered together, and heard what 
Lieutenant Talbot said about you to the police. 
It was a military arrest, he told them.” 

Driscoll’s brow cleared as though he had 
solved a mystery, and his cheery laugh rang out. 

“So you were the girl in the Connemara 
cloak? Sure, it has been puzzling me ever since 
I set foot in this house. I’ve been saying to 
myself: ‘ I’ve seen this lady before, but where ? ’ 
and for the life of me I couldn’t place you.”’ 

“Yes; I am the girl you spoke with at Mala- 
hide. But never mind that. Is it not true, 
then, that Lieutenant Talbot arrested you ? ”’ 

‘It’s true enough, ma’am, that he pretended 
to arrest me, but it was all bogus—simply a 
ruse to delude the police—and it deluded them. 
He put me on board his father’s yacht, not for 
the purpose of handing me over to the Govern- 
ment, but to convey me to the Quebec ship, 
which he did. And not only that, ma’am,’’ he 
continued, with rising enthusiasm, ‘‘ but he paid 
a handful or two of gold to the men waiting ready 
to arrest me, and what’s more again, he sent for 
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Norah O’Neill and some of her kindred, and put 
them aboard the yacht, that I might not be 
compelled to leave Ireland without a word with 
her. She’s the girl that I’m to marry when 
your husband and myself get over the river. 
Bad luck to me that I should ever say I hate 
Tom Talbot !”’ 

‘Then,’ said Eileen, her lips trembling, 
‘‘Lieutenant Talbot never injured you in any 
way ?”’ 

‘“Oh, truth to tell, ma’am, he’s knocked me 
down now and again, but we don’t bother about 
a little thing like that in Ireland.’ 

Metcalfe listened to this colloquy with amaze- 
ment. 

“Then Driscoll’s the man that you and I 
tried to rescue, Eileen, only to find that he had 
disappeared, as we thought, into prison, by the 
time we got the money ? ”’ 

‘Yes,’ whispered his pale-faced wife, ‘‘ he is 
the man.’’ Her hand was upon the table, to 
counteract the swaying of her body. Metcalfe — 
seemed highly amused. 

‘What an extraordinary sequence of events !”’ 
he cried with enthusiasm. ‘‘ All capped by this 
marriage which will take place as soon as we 
reach the Canadian settlement.”’ 

‘““When do you set forth? ’’ she asked, re- 
covering with an effort her usual calm, 
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‘That will depend on the reappearance of 
our copper-coloured friend from the Shawnee 
camp. Friend Driscoll here knows his habits 
better than we do, and perhaps he can give us 
some idea how long this conference with Tecumseh 
is likely to last.’’ 

‘There will be a good deal of palavering,”’ 
said Driscoll, ‘“‘ but I expect him any moment 
now.” 

‘‘ Will there be time for me to write a letter 
that you can forward to Montreal or Quebec 
when you reach home ? ”’ 

mr elenty), ol” time,” het) assured her) |.0" If 
Yondotega comes before you have finished writ- 
ing, he must wait, as we have done for him.”’ 

‘Answering your mother’s letter, Eileen? ”’ 
queried her husband. 

‘““No; I intend to write to Colonel Talbot.” 

““M-mm,” muttered Metcalfe, ‘‘ you don’t 
know his address. Judging from Lady Trevor’s 
communication, I take it that he has left his old 
regiment.”’ 

‘““T shall send the letter care of the Duke of 
Cumberland, London.”’ 

There was a frown on Metcalfe’s brow. The 
project apparently was unpleasing to him. 

“If you think, Eileen, that a man who has 
taken to dissipation in London is to be reformed 
by receipt of a letter, you are very much mis- 
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taken. If Tom Talbot is determined to go to 
the devil, he will find the road very easy, and 
at first probably pleasant. Satan has an inde- 
fatigable habit of looking after his own, and 
will not be deflected from his way by any appeal 
you can make to his victim.”’ 

‘“] shall make no appeal, and as for Colonel 
Talbot’s reform, I shall give no hint that I am 
aware of his need of it.” 

‘“ Then why be at the trouble of writing ? ”’ 

‘Because I have misjudged him. I must 
let him know that I am sorry.’ 

‘““As you please, my dear, but I can’t help 
thinking the man is not worth the trouble. I hope 
he won't be drunk when he receives the letter.”’ 

Mrs. Metcalfe raised her eyes to her husband. 

‘‘ He was your friend once,’’ she rebuked him 
quietly, “‘ and ius before we left Ireland we 
were his guests.’ 

“Oh, that’s all very well, ’’ replied Metcalfe, 
realising for the first time that he, as a clergyman, 
was adopting rather an unclerical attitude upon 
the subject, ‘‘ but our ways :have diverged 
widely since then. I merely desire that no 
roysterer and drunkard shall go about London 
bearing a letter signed by one of my na.me’’ 

‘Your name will be carefully protected,’ 
said his wife, as she turned away. “I shall 
sign this letter simply ‘ Eileen.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XX 


*‘T have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate, and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara ! in my fashion. 


“I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
_ Then falls thy shadow, Cynara ! the night is thine ; 
And I am desolate, and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire. 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara ! in my fashion.”’ 
ERNEST DOwWSON. 


In the annals of intoxication it is recorded that 
the more strong drink a man imbibes the less 
he believes he is drunk. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Talbot was an exception to this rule. If any 
other man in that thronged assemblage had 
partaken as heavily as Tom had done that evening 
he would long since have been under the table. 
Tom knew perfectly well that he had reached 
the limit, and he realised that he must rise 
now if he was to rise at all, for he was weighted 
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down with enough gold to stagger even a sober 
man. He crossed the room without a falter. 
The Goddess of Chance had smiled upon him, 
but he had resolved to tempt her no further, 
so he made directly for his best friend, who 
stood with a bored expression watching the play 
in which he had ceased to take a part. This 
friend was a man of Tom’s own age; they had 
been born in the same year. Tom’s moon face 
glowed with geniality; the other’s wore the 
sour expression of an ill-natured man. 

‘““Ernest,’’ said Tom, throwing his arm over 
his friend’s shoulder, ‘‘ it’s three o’clock in the 
morning.’’ 

‘‘ Unnecessary information,’ growled Ernest. 
‘‘ The clock over the mantelpiece tells me that.” 

“Don’t be disobliging, Ernest,’’ pleaded the 
Colonel, ‘‘ for I’ve come to ask you a favour, 
and I’ll do as much for you some day. The 
truth is, I’m sodden drunk. I can carry my 
liquor, or I can carry my gold, but I can’t carry 
them at the same time. I want you to see me 
home. I must not trust myself alone in the 
streets of London at this hour in the morning.” 

Ernest did not soften perceptibly, but replied 
with some curtness: 

“You should tell your nurse to come for you, 
or Cneee: a porter to carry your mks 
guineas.’ 
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‘‘ My guineas were won fairly enough, Ernest, 
and talking of gambling, I’ve not only won the 
money, but have evolved a new theory which 
I want to impart to you. That’s the chief reason 
I’m anxious for your company. It is a secret 
that will mean coin for you in future, my boy.” 

The other was still unmollified. 

‘““T know your secret,” he exclaimed brusquely : 
“unlucky in love, lucky at cards.”’ 

Tom’s smiling countenance changed as suddenly 
as if his friend had struck him a blow. For the 
first time he staggered slightly, and made no 
attempt to reply. Now at last his comrade 
relented. 

“T’m only joking,” he said. ‘‘Of course I 
will see youhome. Iam tired of this stupidity.” 

He thrust his arm in that of his friend, and 
seeming to fear a collapse, led him down the 
broad stairway, and out into the cool street, 
silent save for the rumble of heavy carts trund- 
ling toward the market-place. Arm in arm these 
two young men walked along the deserted 
thoroughfare, the most remarkable pair abroad 
that night in all London. It is not every man 
who may throw his arm on the shoulder of a 
Prince of the blood royal and demand his services. 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, fifth son 
of George III, was destined to become King of 
Hanover. The Colonel, scion of the noble and 
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ancient house of Talbot, was fated to lead the 
life and share the hardships of a pioneer. Each 
in his way was a born tyrant. Ernest Augustus, 
a true son of his father, by his unreasoning des- 
potism, all but lost his kingdom. 

‘Well, Tom,’’ demanded the Prince, ‘‘ what’s 
your secret ? ”’ 

‘““My secret?’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘ What 
Secret ni; 

‘“ Your secret of success in gambling.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that? It’s very simple, and offers no 
difficulty ; rather the reverse. My opponent 
to-night, Sir James Cartwright, came to the 
Club sober and remained sober. He thought 
a clear intellect would guide him to success. 
Now gambling is a game of chance; it’s a game 
to which cold reason does not apply. Cold 
reason is a tradesman’s device; admirable in 
a business house, I dare say, but quite out of 
place in a gaming club. I sit down drunk and 
get up drunker, therefore I win.”’ 

‘““An admirable device,’’ commented the 
Prince; ‘“‘ but I have tried it, and it isn’t infallible.’ 

‘Oh, nothing is infallible where cards are 
concerned.”’ | 

‘‘Or women,’ remarked the Prince sarcas- 
tically. 

The Colonel suddenly shook his arm free, and 
stood back erect, like the military man he was. 
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He spoke with calmness, but there was.a threat 
in his tone. 

‘‘ What does your Royal Highness mean by 
this reiteration about women? ”’ 

‘There has been no reiteration, my dear 
Colonel. One hint, perhaps, and a casual re- 
ference. Please do not terrify me by this sudden 
assumption of a drill-sergeant’s attitude. Your 
testiness makes me suspect there is something 
underneath all this.’’ 

‘“‘ That, sir, is just what I am determined to 
discover, and so again I demand: ‘ What 
exactly do you mean?’ ”’ 

‘It is the simplest matter in the world, Tom, 
and I little thought you would take it so seriously. 
I received to-day, by a special messenger from 
the Fleet, a letter which was forwarded from 
Quebec in a warship.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what of it ?”’ 

‘‘ There is this of it, my sybarite, that a docu- 
ment so carried, and addressed to a member of 
the Royal Family, even so humble a member 
as myself, must be important. The document 
was superscribed by a woman's hand, and under- 
neath the words ‘ Care of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cumberland’ there is written: ‘ To Lieutenant- 
Colonel Talbot.’ Unthanked messenger though 
I am, I handed it in personally to your faithful 
servitor, and you will find it in your own rooms 
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if you but allow me to continue the ungrateful 
task of conducting you thither.”’ 

The Prince laughed, almost genially. Tom 
stood there rather dazed, murmuring “ From 
Quebec—from Quebec !”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ continued the Prince, ‘‘ from Quebec. 
It doubtless relates to some business project ; 
you mentioned business a moment ago.”’ 

Talbot pulled himself together. 

“T thank you for your courtesy,’ he said, 
“and hope you will pardon my petulance, which 
indeed was an ill-requital of your kindness. There 
is no one in Canada likely to send me a letter.”’ 

“It is doubtless: from some high official 
there,’’ said the Prince, half-mockingly, ‘“‘ who 
has employed a lady as his amanuensis;’’ but 
Talbot was not to be stung to a further display 
of resentment. The word Quebec had brought 
up memories that obliterated all present an- 
noyances. 

His reverie was broken by the strident accents 
of the Prince. 

“Tom,” he cried, ‘“‘ you're falling asleep. 
Here we are at your door. Do not forget that 
you're due at the Palace to-morrow—or, rather, 
to-night.” 

“Tm not likely to forget it,’ said Talbot. 
‘Is it to be a State affair ? ”’ 

‘“ Quite the reverse; small and select. High 
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play and plenty to drink. There is an element 
of surreptitiousness about it. It is like the 
aqua-vite they make in Scotland, brewed beyond 
the King’s ken.’’ 

‘Tl risk high treason, if that’s the penalty, 

-and will be with you. Good night, or morning, 
rather. I am deeply indebted to your Royal 
Highness for your company.” 
_“*Oh, my Royal Highness deserves no thanks. 
He wouldn’t have come, but Ernest Augustus 
is ever at your service. Good-bye until to- 
morrow night.’’ 

The door was already open. Talbot’s valet, 
Perkins, was on guard and waiting for him. He 
conducted his master up the stair and into a 
large room, luxuriously furnished. Heavy cur- 
tains were drawn over windows that looked out 
on to Green Park. An oblong table, polished 
like a mirror, occupied the centre of the room, 
carrying a group of lighted candles. Other 
candles gleamed from the mantelpiece. Perkins, 
attending to his master’s wants, tip-toed gently 
about the room, fearing an outburst of anger 
that might break out upon him at any moment, 
for he knew well his master’s condition. 

‘“ Perkins,’ said Talbot, standing very up- 
right, with one hand resting on the table, ‘‘ turn 
pickpocket for the moment, and unload me. 
Place the gold on the table.” 
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Perkins obeyed, and piled up the coins in a 
glittering heap. 

‘Perkins, I am as drunk as any half-dozen 
lords in the kingdom.”’ 

‘You certainly don’t look it, sir.” 

““You should sharpen your perceptions, Per- 
kins. Goodness knows, you've had experience 
enough. Drunk as a dozen lords, and I’ve 
looted them all.’’ He laughed as he looked at 
the heap of gold on the table. “‘ Perkins, there 
was a letter brought here for me to-day. Fetch 
Tot ane. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Perkins. 

Talbot walked around the table, and Perkins 
saw with alarm that there was uncertainty in 
his gait. He had mounted the stairs steadily 
enough, and his good humour had been beaming, 
but a change was coming which Perkins feared. 
Talbot sank down in an armchair facing the 
middle window, with the cluster of lights on 
the table at his back. The valet presented the 
letter. Tom turned the document over and 
over, scrutinising it gravely. The address, as 
the Prince had truly said, was in a woman’s 
hand, which its recipient, however, could not 
identify. On its back, in firm, bold writing, 
was an order, signed by the commandant at 
Quebec, that it should be forwarded on the first 
outgoing ship on His Majesty’s Service, and sent 
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by special messenger from Plymouth to London. 
Reading this, Talbot laughed, sending further 
tremors up the back of his servant. It struck 
the Colonel as humorous that the transmission 
had been accomplished so speedily under the 
special service of a King who strongly disap- 
proved of him. He tore open the missive, and 
the first word that struck his dimming sight was 
SE vleen. |’ 

The reader gasped, and his servant quaked. 

‘Perkins,’ said Talbot mildly, ‘‘ blow out 
those lights on the mantelshelf, and get to bed. 
I shall manage without your assistance. Do 
_ not come again until I ring. I want to sleep 
it off; d’ye understand ?”’ 

aves. Sir.’ 

“Therefore on no account are you to enter 
this room again until you hear my bell.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

The valet blew out the lights, and with a 
‘“Good-night, sir,’ disappeared. 

Talbot unfolded the letter and began to read, 
but he found his gaze constantly descending 
the page to the signature. He could not fix 
his mind on the purport of the letter itself. 

‘““T’m too drunk,’ he muttered. 

Again and again he tried to concentrate his 
thoughts, but they wandered from his control. 
He placed the letter on the table, and rested his 
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head upon his open hands. He became conscious 
that there was conversation in the room, and as 
a test of his condition he listened, endeavouring 
to understand it. 

‘Tom, you fool,’ the voice said, ‘‘ you have 
been proud of the fact that your legs are unaffected 
by liquor, but what of your brain? Sturdy 
as is an oak tree, it may decay at the top. Your 
legs brought you home steadily enough, but your 
brain is staggering. Even when you are sober, 
it plays you false. You think you can stop 
drinking whenever you choose, but you cannot.” 

You) diet?) cried, Tom + 4 Lican »stonaacs 
I will stop. Ill wager you that pile of gold that 
I will stop to-morrow.” 

The room became silent, then Talbot laughed 
bitterly; he had been talking to himself. He 
rose from his armchair, and stood firmly enough. 

“The legs have not turned traitor: now let | 
me test the loyalty of the brain,’’ he muttered. 

Without swerving he walked to the sideboard, 
and took from it a crystal goblet and a bottle 
of brandy. Untrembling, he filled the goblet, 
returning the bottle to its shelf, and placing the 
brimming glass on the table without spilling a 
drop. Then he stood back, hands resting on 
his hips, and looked alternately at the letter and 
the liquor. 

““My mind is certainly affected. I’m acting 
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like a demented person, but I swear it is not 
strong drink, and it cannot be the letter, for 
I haven't read it. It’s the signature, that’s 
what it is. ‘Eileen’!’’ Turning to the glass, 
he continued: ‘‘ Of all things on earth that 
I want at this moment it is a draught of brandy. 
How innocent you look—you might be water, 
except for the colour! Very well; you stay 
where you are, and in the morning I'll fling you 
out of the window. That will be a mental test, 
for I shall want you even more in the morning 
than I do now. I know your seductiveness, 
harmless though you appear.’ 

He retraced his steps, and sat down again in 
his chair, once more taking the letter, and setting 
himself to its perusal. 


“My DEAR FRIEND :— 

‘““T learned to-day that I made a great 
mistake regarding you, and did you a wrong. 
I stood in the shadow of Malahide Castle, and 
saw you convey Driscoll and the Indian through 
the police cordon. I heard you say it was a 
military arrest. I now understand that this 
was an instance of your nobility of character ; 
that you risked your own career to save Driscoll, 
who had no claim on you whatever. Iask your 
pardon. 

“Tf your career was indeed interrupted a 
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greater opens before you. America is the land 
of the future. It isnowan Empire in the making. 
All it needs is stout arms and brave hearts. 

\ CELE Ne 


Talbot reclined in his comfortable chair, the 
letter held listlessly between his fingers, from 
which later it fluttered unnoticed to the floor. 
His mind seemed clarified from the fumes of 
dissipation, and it reverted to the fateful night 
at Malahide Castle, where he played the role of 
amateur policeman, with such unforeseen results. 
It seemed to have been a case where everything 
was muddled, yet no one was to blame. How 
could he have guessed that Eileen was a witness 
of the scene with the police, when she should 
have been enjoying herself among the dancers 
within the Castle, and how could she have been 
expected to disbelieve the testimony of her own 
eyes? There was no hearsay about it. Then 
he himself had fallen a victim to his suspicions, 
blaming his innocent friend Wellesley, and with 
his usual impetuosity had followed the wrong 
path. He was glad that at last Eileen knew the 
truth. For some time his mind dwelt on their 
old friendship and the hours they had spent 
together, then he wondered where, exactly, she 
was at the present time. In some part of 
Canada, doubtless. Talbot knew the country 
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well, and now his thoughts reverted to one of 
its most beautiful features. Like a bridal veil 
of shimmering lace the Falls of Montmorency 
drifted downward and downward before his rapt 
vision, and he remembered the days he had 
spent in Halimand House, the guest of his com- 
mander, the Duke of Kent, whose younger brother, 
Prince Ernest Augustus, had that night assisted 
him home. 

These memories brought before him, also, the 
genial figure of a treasured acquaintance: Sim- 
coe, the kindest and most competent of men, the 
first and greatest Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, to whom he had been lent as secretary by 
the Duke of Kent, and with whom hehadtraversed 
the western wilderness—that wilderness whose 
scenery so vividly arose now before him. The 
Falls of Montmorency gave place to an expanding 
vision of Lake Erie, to all appearance broad as 
the Atlantic Ocean. He remembered his en- 
thusiasm for this land of great trees, where on 
the top of a hill overlooking the water shimmer- 
ing to the horizon he had cried to Simcoe: 

‘Here will I roost, and will soon make the 
forest tremble under the wings of the flock I will 
invite by my warblings around me!”’ 

The Governor had laughed in kindly fashion 
at the exuberance of his subordinate. Those 
were days of happiness and purpose; but now 
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into what depths had he fallen! More and 
more vividly gleamed that hill before him, and 
on its summit he now saw the figure of a girl, 
her dress fluttering in the breeze from the great 
Lake, beckoning him to ascend. 

“T will go!’’ he cried, mounting the hill with 
all his former energy. ‘‘ Wait for me, Eileen!” 
But when he reached the summit she was gone. 
The dense woods faded from his view, and in 
their stead he saw before him the heavy curtains 
which covered the windows, and between them 
the light of day was streaming. His cry and the 
disappointment had awakened him. 

‘“‘T have dozed off,’ he soliloquised, ‘‘ and 
it has done me good. Nothing wrong with either 
brain or legs this morning,’’ he added, as he rose 
from his chair. The letter gleamed white in 
the dusk caused by the heavy curtains. He 
lifted it from the floor, and placed it on the table. 
The candles were dead, and the room stuffy 
from their odour. He drew back the curtains 
and opened the windows, standing there to 
breathe pure air; but as he did so his hand 
clutched the window-sill. A new doubt regard- 
ing the competence of his brain assailed him. 
He had been asleep, he thought, for a few mo- 
ments, but there before him, in a sky which, for 
a wonder, was clear, the red sun was sinking. 

‘‘ Great heavens, have I been asleep all day ? ” 
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he muttered. ‘‘ It must be so, for there is the 
beacon light of the west!’’ He gazed at its 
glory for some moments, resolution growing 
stronger and stronger. ‘‘I will follow its track 
over the ocean!” he said at last. 

He turned, and stepped back to the table, 
raising almost to his lips the goblet of brandy, 
then, lowering it, he looked with a longing affec- 
tion at the liquor before he flung it, sparkling 
in the setting sun, towards Green Park. 

“There is potent baptism for the launching 
of the good ship New Resolution.’ 

He rang the bell, and Perkins appeared with 
a promptitude which indicated that he had been 
waiting on the other side of the door. 

‘“‘ Perkins, have I been sleeping all day ?”’ 

peyes sir. 

‘“Why on earth didn’t you come at the usual 
time and wake me?” 

‘“ You ordered me not to do so, sir.”’ 

“Did I? J had forgotten. You are in very 
truth an obedient servant, Perkins.” 

muuoperso, sir.** 

“ T called you an obedient servant: are you con- 
tent, Perkins, with your condition of servitude ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir.”’ 

‘Well, you shouldn’t be. Is that the height 
of your ambition ?”’ 

moves, sir.” 
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‘“‘ Are there no yearnings in your soul, Perkins, 
for independence ? Do you never say to your- 
self: ‘Ill be no man’s man but my own’ ?” 

 OBMno, sir,” } 

‘“ How would you like to go to Canada ? ”’ 

A God-protect-me look came over the valet’s 
face, then he saw that his master, as usual, was 
joking. He was too well-trained to permit him- 
self a smile, but the momentary look of horror 
vanished. 

“Don’t you realise that you are at the beck 
and call of the most uncertain man in London ? 
Now, if that changeful individual dismissed you, 
what would you do?” 

““ Seek another place, sir.”’ 

‘““ That would be from the frying-pan into the 
fire with a vengeance. Still would you be the 
victim of caprice. Perkins, I think you do 
yourself an injustice. There must some time 
have crossed that servile mind of yours a dream 
of independence.” 

Perkins, accustomed as he was to his master’s 
extravagances of thought and speech, noted now 
a ring of sincerity in his words that had usually 
been absent from his conversation. He feared 
lest, as had often happened, he should walk 
into a verbal trap, and become the subject of 
laughter, therefore it was after a slight hesitation 
that he spoke. 
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“As you put it that way, sir, I should like, 
if I'd a little money, to keep an inn somewhere 
in the country on a main highway.” 

“Ah, at last we’ve got it, Perkins. Ac- 
commodation for man and beast! A laudable 
ambition. A public service, if I may put it that 
way. Now, Perkins, I am leaving at once for 
Canada. I have just flung away some liquor 
that might have helped your stock-in-trade, but 
you ll find a good deal more of it within these 
walls. Everything I have, furniture and all, 
is yours. Sell them to the best advantage. 
Do I owe you any money ? ’’ 

‘No, sir; you’ve always paid me promptly, 
sir.”’ 

“Well, that’s something to be said in my 
favour. There’s a pile of gold on the table. 
Help yourself to as much as you need to carry 
you over until everything is sold. Bring me 
paper, pen and ink, and I’ll put this bequest 
down in writing, and, Perkins, fetch me a cup 
of coffee and something to eat.’’ 

‘Yes, sir, and shall I bring you a small bottle 
of that wine you--——?” 

‘‘No,”’ roared the Colonel. ‘‘Do what I tell 
you, or by all the saints in the calendar I'll 
cut you off with a shilling ! ”’ 

Perkins fled. To his mind the Colonel was 
himself again, 
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Whatever defects Talbot possessed, and they 
were numerous enough, allowing grass to grow 
under his feet was not one of them. Once he 
had made up his mind he acted, and neither 
expostulations nor protests had any effect upon 
him. When Perkins had cleared away the break- 
fast dishes, and had received his written authority, 
Talbot began to select those personal articles 
which he had determined to take with him to 
Canada, and in less than half an hour the room 
was in a maze of disorder. In the midst of this 
confusion Perkins opened the door, and _ his 
orderly soul shrank at the chaos he witnessed. 

“His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land,’’ he said, hesitating, and as he spoke this 
great personage pushed past him, and entered. 

‘“ Hello, Tom,’’ he cried, as Talbot rose from 
his knees covered with dust. “‘ Is this the result 
of last night’s work? I knew you were rather 
far gone when I left you at the door, but I never 
thought inebriety would take this form with 
you. I am told that the scattering of his be- 
longings is the first action of a labourer when 
he comes home drunk.’ 

“ Then,’ cried Tomcheertly, +1‘ 1? ames 
in character. I am a labourer. I am a wood- 
chopper, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a very 
multum in parvo of industry.”’ 

‘‘ Where is the joke?” inquired the Prince, 
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stepping carefully over the obstructions, flinging 
a pile of books from a chair and seating himself. 

‘“‘ There is no joke: it is deadly earnest. Iam 
off to Canada.”’ 

“To Canada!’’ cried the Prince, amazed. 
“Then that letter I left here yesterday was 
really a recall ?’’ 

“It was a recall.”’ 

‘London will miss you, Tom, and you'll 
miss London.’ 

Talbot shook his head. 

“London has had enough of me, and I have 
had enough of London. The accounts are 
balanced, and we close the ledger.’’ 

‘“T need not tell you that I shall miss you, 
whether London does or not, and I know some 
other good fellows of whom the same may be said.”’ 

“That's very kind of you, Ernest, and I 
admit I shall often yearn for the companionship 
of which youspeak. As for regretting anything 
else—I think not. I am tired of this ineffectual 
life: I have had enough of it.”’ 

“ But, after all, Tom, you are giving up a life 
of freedom for another term of service.’’ 

‘Exactly the opposite, Ernest. I am going 
out to freedom, and am giving up a slavery 
whose chains are growing stronger every day. 
I abandon the service of his Majesty the Devil, 
and hereafter will work for Thomas Talbot,’ 
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The Prince laughed. 

‘There is a touch of the canting chapel in 
that declaration. Have the Methodists con- 
verted you, Tom? ”’ 

‘“T am converted, but I shall not say by whom. 
I intend to help in building an Empire for Britain, 
and to found a principality for myself.’’ 

‘‘ A laudable ambition,’ sneered the Prince, 
rising and going towards the door. “‘I must 
inform the King. His august Majesty has lost 
one Empire over there, and he will be pleased 
to learn that you are to acquire another.” 

There was a flash of anger in the blue eyes of 
Tom Talbot at this taunt. 

Y By God, sir!) ehel cried. ("lr ever ene 
to my kingdom, it will not be through inheritance, 
but by earning it!”’ 

Again Prince Ernest Augustus laughed. 

‘Don’t let us become serious!’’ he cried. 
‘“Tf what you say is true, we will drink to your 
success to-night. I came in merely to remind 
you that you are due at the Palace this evening.”’ 

‘““T go to no Palace,’ declared Talbot, in ring- 
ing tones. He raised his soiled hands above his 
head, clenching them. ‘‘ The next palace I enter 
shall be my own. With these hands I will build 
for myself a Palace of Logs!”’ 
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